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Cuapter XVI. 
A RASH RESOLVE. 


— strength, the delicacy of Geff Arbuthnot’s character 
were never better shown than in his present relations to 
Dinah. ; : ere 

Weaker men pay allegiance readily enough to the passion under 
whose sway they happen to rest. Geff was loyal, with a fine, a 
rare fidelity to the love that had passed away. He was Dinah’s 
brother, always. And the story of Saturday’s rose-show, told him, 
late that evening, by Dinah’s lips, sufficed to fill him with a more 
than vague misgiving. 

He had wished often, thinking over the difficult question of her 
welfare in his rough-and-ready way, that Dinah could be forcibly 
saved from solitude and cross-stitch. Lo! the rescuer was at hand. 
But that rescuer, Geoffrey Arbuthnot’s common sense informed 
him, should be a very different Galahad to Lord Rex Basire. 
Acting on the moment’s impulse, Marjorie Bartrand had made a 
tentative effort at lifting Gaston’s wife into the fellowship of her 
kind. And the experiment was too successful. Dinah, so Geff 
divined, had scarcely taken one step in public, before the little 
hero of a lesser hour, the most popular man in his regiment, the 
most sought-after partner at the island balls, thought fit, the 
world looking on, to throw himself at her feet. 

“And did you find pleasure in it all? Did you for a single 
moment feel amused to-day ?” 

Vol. LXXIv. n 
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Something in Geoffrey’s voice suggested a sharper note of inter- 
rogation than was supplied by his words. 

Dinah and Geff stood together on the same spot of lawn where 
we first heard the Arbuthnot trio talking of sentiment while they 
breakfasted. Gaston was dining out, whether at the Fort William 
fort mess or at Doctor Thorne’s house, Dinah had not sought to 
know. Of what avail to ask for truth when you have once been 
answered with a fable, no matter how prettily that fable was 
illustrated ! 

“T was pleased for a time. Gaston showed no anger at my 
coming. It amused me to hear Lord Rex Basire talking down, as 
he thought, tomy rustic understanding. Then without warning,” 
Dinah turned away; she looked at the pale horizon line of sea, 
“T had a few moments’ horrible pain.” 

“You were ill!” exclaimed Geoffrey, uncertain of her drift. 

“No, Geff, no. I don’t mean such pain as people consult the 
doctors for. The pain was at my heart—a sickening doubt of 
everyone—a feeling that I stood on one side and all the rest of 
the world on the other—a sudden despair of life! Geoffrey,” she 
went on, “ with the gay people walking about, and the flowers 
smelling sweet, and the music playing,—it did seem to me for 
a few seconds’ space that my heart must break.” 

“ And on which side did you range me in your thoughts? Was 
I with you, or with all the rest of the world?” asked Geoffrey 
Arbuthnot. 

These half confessions of Dinah’s were no new experience to 
him. She never uttered an ungenerous suspicion of Gaston, 
never made a complaint as to her own neglected life. And still 
a kind of moral moan had of late been constantly in poor Dinah’s 
talk. The warm woman’s heart, ill at rest, jealous, with no 
wholesome work or interest to keep emotion subordinate, was 
always, unconsciously, on the brink of betraying its secret. 

He looked with pity that could never tire, at her averted 
face. 

“ You, Geff?” she cried, putting ona brighter tone. ‘“ Why, you 
were on my side, of course. You do everything good that is done 
for me in this world. Through you, for certain, Miss Bartrand 
came all the way from Tintajeux to call on me.” 

“Don’t give me credit on that score. Marjorie Bartrand’s 
doings are guided by no living person save Marjorie Bartrand. 
She had made up her mind to know you, had heard, doubtless, 
about you and Gaston among the islanders, and of her own free 
will sought you out. Count me for nothing,” said Geoffrey 
Arbuthnot, “in any action or caprice of Marjorie Bartrand’s.” 
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“Had heard about me and Gaston!” Dinah repeated his words 
with the preoccupation of morbidly strained feeling. “I think 
one may know pretty well what that means. No wonder so many 
people turned round to look at me at Saturday’s rose-show. ’ 

“ People turn to look at you generally, do they not, Mrs. Arbuth- 
not? There is as much human nature, depend upon it, in the 
heart of the Channel as in Hyde Park or Piccadilly.” 

“That is more like a speech of Lord Rex Basire’s than of 
yours!” cried Dinah, with a laugh unlike herown. “Throw in a 
lisp, varnished shoes, a waistcoat, and a double eye-glass, and I 
could believe it was his lordship, not Geff Arbuthnot, who was 
condescending to talk to me.” 

“You must have put forth all your charity, have exercised a 
great deal of wasted patience, in allowing his lordship to conde- 
scend at all.” 

Chiefly through Gaston’s spirited character sketches over the 
breakfast-table, Geoffrey had long ago known with certainty what 
manner of man Lord Rex Basire was. 

Instead of answering, Dinah stooped above a head of garder 
lilies, the dense white of whose petals showed waxen and spotless 
through the gloom. 

“T like the smell of lilies better than of all other flowers that 
blow ”—so, after a minute, her rich low voice came to Geoffrey ; 
“T can never smell them, nor yet lavender, without thinking of 
Aunt Susan’s garden at Lesser Cheriton.” 

Where Geff first saw her! The garden amidst whose crowding 
summer verdure he stood at the moment when his youth went 
from him, when Dinah and Gaston, hand clasped in hand, bent 
towards each other in the level sunlight. At this hour, with the 
whispers of a new love stirring in his heart, Geoffrey Arbuthnot 
could not hear that distant time spoken of, above all by Dinah’s 
lips, without a thrill of the old passion, the old ‘maddened, blinding 
sense of loss overcoming him. 

“Tt might have been well for some of us,” he began, “if we 
had never heard the name of Lesser Cheriton——” 

But Dinah interrupted him quickly : 

“No, Geoffrey, I can never believe that. Ifit means anything, 
it must mean I had better not have married Gaston! I should 
have no hope, no religion—I should be a woman ready for any 
desperate action—if I thought that my life, just as I have it, was 
not the one God had cut out for me as best. The fact is, you 
know, I have been too narrow,” she went on hurriedly. ‘ Some- 
thing has been running in my mind all this evening—some idle 
talk of Lord Rex Basire’s that I may repeat to you another time ; 
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and I begin to see my conduct in a new light. From the day 
Gaston married me, I have been too narrow, far.” 

“In what way? Give me one or two specimens of your over- 
narrowness.” 

“T have tried to make the sayings of one class fit in with the 
doings of another. I have thought that right and wrong must be 
the same everywhere. This was my ignorance. If I had taken 
up—well, with Gaston’s sort of opinions,” she added making an 
unsuccessful ‘attempt at gaiety, “it might be better for me and 
for him, too, now.” 

“T differ from you,” said Geff, somewhat coldly. “Right and 
wrong are the same in every class. It would be an excellent 
thing for your health and spirits to get more change, more 
society. Stop there! Remain for ever,” added Geff, warmly, “ in 
such ignorance as yours.” And indeed the thought crossed him 
that, at this hour, what Dinah needed was safer anchorage, not 
wider ship-room. ‘Your happiness and Gaston’s would be 
wrecked if you attempted to rule life by any other ‘ sayings’ than 
your own.” 

But there was a goodly alloy of mild obstinacy in Dinah 
Arbuthnot’s character. A given idea started, and she was slow 
to part with it. The recesses of her mind would seem to shut, 
with pertinacious closeness, over any decided impression, once 
made, and the key for opening these recesses could not always be 
found, even by Dinah herself. 

From whatever source the sudden conviction of her narrowness 
arose, another four-and-twenty hours showed Geoffrey that the 
conviction was genuine. Dinah had made some kind of compact 
with herself, not only in the matter of opinions but of conduct. 
On the following day, Sunday, it happened that Lord Rex walked 
home with Mrs. Arbuthnot from morning service at the town 
church. Invited by Gaston, whose easy hospitality extended 
itself to most men, Lord Rex remained to lunch. Le stayed on, 
long after Gaston’s afternoon engagements had taken him else- 
where. And Dinah, although her cheeks flushed, her spirit 
chafed, endured this, her first experience in the difficult duties of 
a hostess, without complaint. 

“Lord Rex Basire kept his Sabbath, it seems, in Miller’s Hotel,” 
observed Geff, when the Arbuthnot cousins were smoking, one his 
short briar pipe, the other, a delicately flavoured cigarette after 
dinner. . Geoffrey's own Sabbath had been kept in the wards of 
the hospital, full to'overflowing with the survivors of the quarry 
accident. “No wonder Dinah confesses to a headache. That 
lad’s talk, a nice mixture of slang and assurance, judging from 
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the specimens he gave us at lunch, would scarcely be of the nature 
Dinah loves.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Basire can be very fair company when he 
likes,” said Gaston, with philosophic optimism. “He is not a 
giant, intellectually. But in their heart of hearts, Geff, however 
unflattering this may be to you and me, women don’t care a straw 
for intellectual men—until they have been authoritatively labelled. 
The island ladies, from Madame the Archdeacon downwards, de- 
light in Lord Rex, title, disabled arm, slang, assurance—all.” 

“Imagine five hours of him at a stretch. That is about what 
your wife had to live through to-day.” 

“Dinah is rousing herself, I hope and believe. It will do her 
all the good in the world to live through being bored.” This was 
said with amiable imperturbability by Dinah’s husband. “TI trust 
for her own sake, poor girl, she is learning reason, beginning to 
discover there may be other music in the spheres besides that of 
the eternal domestic duo without accompaniment.” 

Geoffrey Arbuthnot puffed away at his pipe in silence. 

“It was a great thing getting her to the rose-show. For 
that, Geff, I suspect, 1 must thank you.” Gaston gave a pene- 
trating glance at his cousin’s face. “Miss Bartrand would 
certainly not have called on us but at your instigation, and 
through Miss Bartrand my poor Dinah has been introduced— 
well, to Lord Rex Basire, an Open Sesame! let us trust to the 
strictly guarded gates of insular society.” 


Cuapter XVII. 


THE FIRST CRUMPLED ROSE-LEAF, 


Rex Basire showed no disposition to let his newly made acquaint- 
ance with Dinah Arbuthnot cool. Long before the hour for 
visitors on Monday afternoon Louise, the French waitress, entered 
the Arbuthnots’ parlour. She placed before Dinah a card, also a 
bouquet made up entirely of white and costly hothouse flowers. 
Just like the bouquet Gaston gave her on her wedding morning ! 
thought Dinah, with a rush of bitter-sweet recollection. 

“The Monsieur who was here yesterday, le petit Milor au 
moustache blond, demanded the news of Madame. Was Madame 
visible ? Should she, Louise, pray Milor to enter?” 

Dinah glanced with indifference at card and flowers alike, then 
she rose from her work-table. Gaston Arbuthnot, it happened, 
was at home, putting the finishing touches to “ Dodo’s Despair,” 
in his improvised studio. Walking quickly to the open window, 
Dinah, in a whisper, appealed to her husband. 
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“Gaston, how shall I get rid of Lord Rex Basire? He has 
sent in his card and some flowers, as if flowers from a stranger 
could give one-pleasure! He demands news of me, the French 
girl says, but that is too senseless. Tell me the civil way to— 
to 3 

“Shut the door in his face,’ observed Gaston Arbuthnot, 
looking up from his model as Dinah hesitated. ‘“ Why shut the 
door at all? The poor boy will be better off talking to you than 
he would be making useless purchases for young ladies in the 
Petersport shops.” 

“But Iam at work. I am counting off stitches for the forget- 
me-nots round Aunt Susan’s ottoman, and then I shall come out- 
side. I want no company but yours.” 

“Basire will help you to count forget-me-nots. The very 
employment he would delight in!” 

And, raising his voice, Gaston Arbuthnot called cheerily to the 
servant that Madame was visible. There was no time for Dinah 
to escape. In another minute Lord Rex had followed his hot- 
house bouquet, his card, and the French waitress, into her presence. 

She suffered him to possess her hand for one chill, unwilling 
instant. Determined, after a somewhat. confused and halting 
fashion, to amend the error of her ways, to instruct herself, as in 
a book, in the usages of Gaston’s world, poor Dinah shrank like a 
child from the initiatory chapter of her lesson. She had endured 
Lord Rex, yesterday, in the spirit of martyrdom. But to-day, to- 
morrow! Over what space between the present time and Sep- 
tember was her endurance to last ? 

“T was afraid, if I waited till the afternoon, you would be out, 
Mrs. Arbuthnot. And I have a weighty matter to put into your 
hands ; I—I—mean an awfully great favour to ask of you.” 

Rex Basire, as garrison society knew him, was a youth weighted 
by no undue modesty, no obsolete chivalrous deference in his 
manner towards Woman. He really shone, little though Dinah 
might appreciate such shining, as he stood, hesitating—for a 
moment half abashed—before the calm coldness of her face. 

“You will forgive me for calling at this unholy hour?” he 
proceeded as she remained silent. 

Dinah Arbuthnot glanced towards the flood of sunshine that 
rested on the flower-bright borders of Mr. Miller’s garden. 

“ Why is the hour unholy ?” she inquired, with slow gravity. 

“T mean an hour when you were certain to be busy,” said Lord 
Rex, approaching her work-table. “Now I can see I am inter- 
rupting you, Mrs. Arbuthnot, am I not?” 

He drew forward a chair for Dinah; then, after standing for 
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some appreciable time, and finding that she neither spoke to him 
nor looked at him, he seated himself, uninvited. 

“ Awful shame, isn’t it, to interrupt you like this ?” 

“Tt does not matter much, my lord. My time was occupied in 
nothing more important than counting stitches for a border—that 
dreariest form of feminine arithmetic,” Dinah’s lips relaxed, “as my 
husband calls it.” 

“Does your husband say so really? Just what one might 
expect! All husbands are alike.” 

Modelling his clay outside, Mr. Arbuthnot smiled good- 
humouredly to himself at the remark, 

“ Now to me—you mustn’t mind my saying so—lovely woman is 
never so lovely as when she is absolutely a woman! Dead against 
the higher education business—girl graduates,—platform females, 
—you know the style of thingI mean. Only one out of my tribe 
of sisters, Vic, the eldest, works at her needle—my favourite 
sister from my cradle.” 

Rex Basire felt that he threw a shade of discriminative, yet un- 
mistakable flattery into this avowal of family preference. Dinah 
held her peace, having in her possession none of those useful 
colloquial counters which less uninformed persons have agreed 
to accept as coin. Rex Basire’s generalisation about husbands 
lingered in her mind with unpleasant, with personal significance. 
Was it possible that Gaston’s coolness towards her had become 
matter of comment iu the idle little world to which Linda Thorne 
and Lord Rex Basire both belonged ? 

“T work at my needle,” she remarked presently, “ because I am 
not gifted enough to do better things. If I had talent, a tenth 
part of talent like Gaston’s, I should not spend my time counting 
threads of canvas.” 

So the discriminative flattery had fallen through. Lord Rex 
tapped his exceedingly white teeth with the top of his cane. He 
searched diligently throughout the length and breadth of his 
brain for subject-matter, and found the land naked. His want of 
inspiration must, he began to think, be Mrs. Arbuthnot’s fault. 
These constant allusions to the absent husband were crushingly 
unsuggestive; tended, indeed, towards irksomeness. Arbuthnot 
was a well-looking man enough, of the usual American type, 
clever, possibly, in his way,—could knead up clay into droll little 
figures, and sing French songs without accent! It was distinctly, 
not to listen to Gaston Arbuthnot’s praises that Lord Rex had 
toiled under a hot sun, and at this “unholy hour,” from Fort 
William Barracks up to Miller’s Sarnian Hotel. 

He asked himself if Dinah were really as beautiful as during 
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the past two days and nights she had appeared before him in his 
dreams? With a world full of charming women, most of them 
disposed, thought Lord Rex, to value one adequately, wero this 
particular woman’s good graces high enough stakes to be worth 
playing for? 

Was she really, if one watched her, dispassionately, so beautiful ? 

Dinah set up her frame and, leaning over it, began, or went 
through the semblance of beginning, to count her stitches. In 
doing so the line of down-bent golden head, the sweep of lash on 
the ‘pink cheek, the outline of throat and shoulder, were given 
with full, unconscious effect to Lord Rex. And the young man’s 
heresy left him. Whatever his other scepticisms, he felt, while he 
lived, he could never doubt more on one subject, the flawlessness 
of Dinah Arbuthnot’s beauty. 

“Please let me help you in your dreary arithmetic, Mrs. 
Arbuthnot. Lend me a needle, at least, and give mea trial. I 
have only one hand to use, but I have been shown, often, how 
worsted work stitches are counted.” And indeed Rex Basire had 
had a pretty wide training in most unprofitable pursuits. “ Each 
little painted square of the pattern goes for two threads, does it 
not?” 

“Tam sureI did not know gentlemen understood about cross- 
stitch!” And Dinah reluctantly surrendered her canvas to his out- 
stretched hand. “Your lordship,” she added, “ will never make 
out the different shades of blue. This forget-me-not border is 
the most heart-breaking pattern I have worked.” 

Your lordship—your lordship! Gaston’s face assumed an 
unwonted liveliness of colour as his wife’s voice reached him. 
Would Dinah never leave off talking as the young ladies talk 
behind the counters in glove shops, he asked himself! Would 
she never learn the common every-day titles by which men and 
women address each other in the world ! 

The clay was no longer plastic under Mr. Arbuthnot’s touch. 
He moved without sound to the window. He took one discerning 
glance at the two people seated beside the table—Lord Rex with 
masculine awkward fingers solemnly parcelling out canvas forget- 
me-nots, as though his commission depended oa his accuracy ; 
Dinak, a look of shy amusement on her face, demurely watching 
him. 

Gaston Arbuthnot took one glance. Then he pui aside his 
tools, wrapped a wet cloth hastily around “ Dodo’s Despair,” and 
with a manner not divested of a certain impatience, prepared to quit 
his studio. Could it be—the question presented itself unbidden— 
that a shadow of coming distrust had fallen onhim? The thought 
was absurd. He, Gaston Arbuthnot, distrustful of the gentle, 
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home-staying girl, whose devotion to himself had at times—poor 
Dinah—amounted to something worse than a fault, an inconve- 
nience! That to-morrow’s sun should rise in the east, was not a 
surer fact than that his wife’s Griselda-like fidelity should endure 
to the end. 


And still, in the inmost conscience of him, Gaston Arbuthnot 
was uncomfortable. 

He had spent nearly four years of absolute trust, four golden 
years of youth, of love, with the sweetest companion that ever 
blest the lot of erring man. In this moment he realised the 
sensation of the first crumpled rose-leaf. Commonly jealous he 
could not be. His temperament, the circumstances of his lot, 
forebade ignoble feeling. He knew that for a man like Rex 
Basire, toleration must be the kindliest sentiment that Dinah, 
with difficulty, could bring herself to entertain. 

It was not jealousy, not distrust; it was simply the reversal 
of all past experience that disconcerted Gaston’s mind. It was 
the whole abnormal picture—the diverted look on Dinah’s face, 
her embroidery needle and canvas—her’s—between Rex Basire’s 
fingers, that was so blankly unwelcome in his sight. 

If Gaston Arbuthnot ever in his life was an actor in a similar 
bit of drawing-room comedy, you may be sure the réle chosen by 
him had been the one now played by Lord Rex. Some other 
fellow-mortal in a blouse, and with clay-stained hands, may have 
watched from the slips. It was Gaston who counted the stitches! 

He was not cut out by Nature to take subordinate parts; and 
this his first little taste of abdicated power had a singularly 
insipid flavour to his palate. 


Cuapter XVIII. 
HOW DINAH SAID “ YES.” 


Rex Bastre, meanwhile, counted manfully on. A hundred-and- 
ten from the corner scroll to the first line of blue; and seventy 
six, either way, of grounding. Emboldened by success, he insisted 
upon filling in the yellow heart of a single forget-me-not. “Just 
as a souvenir!” he pleaded, contriving to get through the task 
cleverly enough. A twelyemonth hence, when half the world lay 
between them, he thought Mrs. Arbuthnot might look at the 
centre of this forget-me-not, and remember to-day! 

“TI shall remember a length of filoselle wasted. Your lord- 
ship’s stitches must be picked out at once—they are worked the 
wrong way of the silk.” Taking back the needle and canvas, 
Dinah began to put her threat into instant execution. “ A twelve- 
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month hence,” she added, “I hope to be looking at something 
more interesting than woolwork. Most of my pieces get stored 
away, for no one in particular. This ottoman is for my Aunt 
Susan in Cambridgeshire. It will be a great set-off to her front 
parlour,’—Dinah admitted this with a tinge of artist’s pride; 
“but I am not likely to see it there. We have not been to 
Cheriton for four years, and x 

“ Happy Aunt Susan!” exclaimed Lord Rex, who was wont to 
be a little impudent without awakening anger. “ What would I 
give to have—not an ottoman for my front parlour—but some- 
thing modest, a kettle-holder with an appropriate motto, say, 
worked for me by fair and charitable fingers!” 

“ By your favourite sister’s, perhaps.” 

Dinah’s voice was cold and clear as ice as she offered the 
suggestion. 

“You are in an unkind mood, Mrs. Arbuthnot. So unkind,” 
Lord Rex took up a pair of scissors and regarded them, solemnly 
as though they had been the shears of fate, “ that I feel, before- 
hand, you mean to say ‘no’ to everything I ask. I told you, did 
I not, that I had come to put a weighty matter into your 
hands?” 

“Do nothing of the kind, my lord. I am unused to receiving 
favours from a stranger. Your flowers are very beautiful ”— 
with a touch, Dinah placed the bouquet two or three inches 
farther from her—“and I dare say your lordship meant it kindly 
to bring them. That is enough! I live quite retired, and——” 

Stopping short, Dinah coloured violently. At this moment she 
heard Gaston’s tread as he ran down the outer stone staircase. 
She knew that she was left alone with Rex Basire for just as long 
as Rex Basire might think fit to stay. 

“ But we hope to win a favourfrom you. The subalterns of the 
regiment are getting up a party for Wednesday, and we want to 
know if you will condescend to play hostess for us? We mean 
to be original,” Lord Rex hurried on, not giving Dinah time 
to speak, and refuse. “Instead of having a hum-drum dance 
or dinner on terra-firma, we mean to charter a yacht—the 
Princess, now lying in Guernsey harbour—and carry all the 
nicest-looking people in the island out to sea.” 

Dinah’s eyes gave him a look of momentary but severe dis- 
approval. 

“For this, a hostess is imperatively needed. Chaperonage, in 
its most venerable form, we can command. I’ve been spending 
the forenoon, I give you my word I have, in paying court to old 
ladies. Miss Tighe smiles on our project. The Archdeaconess 
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does not frown. Of course we have Mrs. Verschoyle. But we want 
a great deal more than venerable chaperons. We want a young 
and charming lady to do the honours for us. Mrs. Arbuthnot, we 
want you!” : 

Now Dinah’s nature held as little commonplace vanity as could 
well fall to woman’s share: through commonplace vanity had 
Lord Rex never, at this juncture, won her to say “yes.” From 
pleasure, so-called, she had shrank, more than ever, since the 
taste she got of pleasure at the rose-show—yes, during the very 
hours when, with rash strategy, she had been planning to act a 
part in Gaston Arbuthnot’s world, among Gaston’s friends. 

But every human being, given a wide enough scope, must end 
by justifying the cynic’s aphorism. The resisting powers of the 
best man, of the best woman living, have their price, so far as in- 
significant mundane matters are concerned. 

No need to seek far for poor sore-hearted Dinah’s price! 

Whispers of the projected yachting party had, for several days 
past, reached her, chiefly in fragments of talk between her husband 
and the other boarders in Miller’s Hotel. She knew that Gaston 
was an invited guest. She had an impression, based on air and 
yet, like many a jealous fear, not all foundationless, that Linda 
Thorne was to be the quasi-hostess, the graceful presiding in- 
fluence of the hour. 

““Me—you ask me?” she faltered, sensible of a blinding rush of 
temptation, and not lifting her eyes from the canvas where she 
had now effaced the last trace of Lord Rex’s handiwork. “I 
should think others would be more suitable. I should think,” 
the blood forsook her lips as she suggested the name, “ that Mrs. 
Thorne——” 

“Oh, we have decided, all of us, against Linda,” said Lord Rex, 
with his usual cool sincerity. ‘Mrs. Thorne is the nicest woman 
going, on shore.” 

“ Of that I am convinced.” 

And she has been kind enough to murmur an experimental ‘ yes,’ 
though no one acknowledges to having asked her. (A suspicion 
goes about that it was Arbuthnot!) But Mrs, Thorne’s qualities 
are not sea-going. She has not the marine foot, as your husband 
would say. She and the Doctor will be of our party, of course, 
but Linda could never play the part of hostess for us. Oscar 
Jones took her and the de Carteret girls out sand-eeling—you 
know little Oscar, the one handsome fellow in the regiment ?— 
and Mrs. Linda was sea-sick straight through the jolliest night 


of May moonlight. You like the ocean, I am sure, Mrs. 
Arbuthnot.” 
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“Yes, I like it. Years ago, when we had not long been 
married, Mr. Arbuthnot hired a little cutter yacht. We spent 
four weeks at sea off the coast of Scotland. They were the 
happiest weeks of my life.” 

Dinah said this with her accustomed quiet reserve. Yet, had 
Lord Rex known her better, he might have discerned a tremor 
in her voice as she recalled those far-off days—days when neither 
mistrust nor coldness had marred the first ineffable joy of her 
love for Gaston Arbuthnot. 

“That is all right; Iam a second Byron myself. The sea is 
my passion. It would have been a sort of blow—I hope you 
understand me when I say that it would have been a sort of blow 
—to hear you say you were a bad sailor.” 

Dinah, who never helped out a flattering speech, direct or 
implied, looked away from him. 

“A suspicion goes about that it was Arbuthnot.” The words 
rang in her ears; light words, heedlessly spoken, yet destined to 
swell the total with which Gaston Arbuthnot was already too 
heavily credited on the balance-sheet of his wife’s heart. 

“We may count upon you, may we not? Arbuthnot has 
accepted for himself. Now we want your promise. If the 
weather continues like this we may rely upon seeing you on 
board the Princess next Wednesday ?” 

“You have not explained what seeing me on board the 
Princess means.” JDinah’s tone was evasive. Probably, 
thought Lord Rex, the puritanical conscience required time to 
collect itself! “I don’t know, at my staid age,” she added, “ that 
I should countenance you. What did you say about carrying 
all the nice-looking people in Guernsey out to sea ?” 

Upon this slight whisper of encouragement Rex Basire entered 
voluminously into details. The proprieties—to begin, he declared, 
solemn of face, with the facts of greatest significance—the 
proprieties were set at rest. An undeniable Archdeaconess, a 
Cassandra Tighe (minus nothing but her harp), were secured. 
The de Carteret girls, and Rosie Verschoyle, four of the Guernsey 
beauties regnant, had accepted. It would be a high spring tide 
on Wednesday, and the Princess must start early to reach the Race 
of Alderney before the ebb. Afternoon would find them anchored 
off Langrune, in Normandy. “Where we shall land, observe the 
manners and customs of the natives, eat a French dinner, take 
our little whirl, perhaps, in the Casino ball-room,” said Lord Rex, 
“and so back, a la Pepys, to our virtuous homes.” 

“The scheme is too gay for me,’ cried Dinah, with an uneasy 
dread of Gaston’s disapproval. “I never danced in my life. I 
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hope—no, I am sure, my lord, that I shall never set foot inside 
the walls of a casino.” 

“Not of a French casino, Mrs. Arbuthnot?” Lord Rex argued 
warily, still mindful of the puritanical note. 

“Certainly not. A French casino! Why, that only makes it 
worse.” j 

“A French casino is an innocent kind of sea-side dancing 
school. Papas and mammas of families sit around. Small boys 
and girls exhibit their steps. Papa drinks his little glass of 
absinthe, mamma her tumbler of sugar-water. We go back to 
our hotel, hand-in-hand with the babies, at ten o'clock. Except 
the Zoological Gardens on week days, I know no human form of 
dissipation so mild as a French casino.” 

“T should have to meet too many strangers on board. I should 
be alone among them all. The only lady in Guernsey who has 
called on me is Geff’s pupil, Miss Bartrand of Tintajeux.” 

“Who will be invited to come, under your charge.” Lord Rex 
adroitly left more delicate social questions untouched. “Marjorie 
Bartrand would be rough on a chaperon, I should think. Difficult 
to say whom the Girtonian of the future would not be rough on! 
But you, Mrs. Arbuthnot, seem to have stepped into her favour.” 

“And is Geoffrey to be asked?” 

“Geoffrey? Ah, to be sure—your cousin. Senior wrangler, 
was he not?” 

“Geoffrey took his honours in classics.” 

“Frightfully ‘boss’ man, any way. Does not look as if he 
cared about frivolous amusements in general, still——” 

Lord Rex hesitated. Some finer prophetic sense informed him 
that Geoffrey Arbuthnot’s might be a name as well omitted from 
the programme of pleasure he was chatting out with such zealous 
trouble for next Wednesday. 

“But is the party to be frivolous? I hardly understood that. 
No one loves the sea better than Geff. He will go, I’m sure, if 
I go.” 

This was said by Dinah with conviction. Through long habit 
she had come to regard Geoffrey’s obedience to her smallest wish 
as an accomplished fact. 

“Notes shall be dispatched to Miss Bertrand and to your 
cousin without an hour’s delay. I am awfully indebted to you, 
Mrs. Arbuthnot. You can’t think what a load of moral obligation 
you have taken off my mind by saying ‘yes.’” 

And when Lord Rex left Miller’s Hotel he was radiant; a 
possibility of Geoffrey Arbuthnot saying “yes” also, the one 
little shadow of a cloud that obscured next Wednesday’s horizon. 
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On his return to Fort William, later on in the day, his road took 
him past the garden gate of Doctor Thorne’s Bungalow. The 
gate stood open, and Lord Rex sauntered in, as it was the habit 
of unoccupied insular youth to do, during the afternoon hovrs of 
tea and gossip. 

Small Rahnee and her ayah were picturesquely grouped upon 
a bright square of Persian carpet on the lawn. A macaw and 
two tame parrots gave a local, or eastern, colour to the scene as 
they screeched from their perches among the garden shrubs. 
Within one of the drawing-room windows—bay windows opening 
to the ground—reposed Linda. Her dress was of embroidered 
Indian muslin, not absolutely innocent of darns, perhaps, for the 
Doctor retained so much of old bachelor habit as to be his own 
housekeeper, and poor Linda must practise many a humiliating 
economy in her lot of femme incomprise. Bangles, similar to 
Rahnee’s, concealed the outline of the lady’s thin wrists. Her 
black hair, worn in a single coil, revealed sharply the outline of 
her head, Linda’s one incontestably good point. The cunningly 
arranged shadow of a rose-coloured window awning, if it did not 
hide, at least threw possible defects of complexion, suspicions of 
coming crow’s-feet, into uncertainty. 

Linda Thorne was not a pretty woman. Lord Rex, his eyes still 
dazzled by Dinah’s wild-rose face, felt more than usually cognizant 
of the fact. And still, with Rahnee and the turbaned ayah, with the 
macaws and parrots, the embroidered Indian dress, the Indian- 
looking Bungalow, Linda “composed” well. She formed the 
central figure of a Benjamin Constant picture, right pleasant to 
behold. 

A hum of animated voices was in the air. Three or four young 
and pretty girls were distributed, spots of agreeable colour, about 
Linda’s sober-hued drawing-room. The prettiest of them all 
presided over a miniature tea-table drawn close beside the hostess 
at the open window. And the burthen of everybody’s talk, the 
clashing point of eyerybody’s opinions, was next Wednesday’s 
yachting-party. : 

“We are to start at seven. Mamma heard it from Captain 
Ozanne, himself.” 

“At midnight of Tuesday. The Princess will be away twenty- 
four hours.” 

“A week, at least, Rosie! And Madame Corbie is to be chaperon.” 

“T heard—-Cassandra Tighe.” 

“There are to be no chaperons worth speaking of, for of course— 
don’t be offended, Linda—we cannot look upon you as one, so——”” 

“So you are quite wrong, all of you,” exclaimed Lord Rex, his 
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head peeping up suddenly across Linda Thorne’s shoulder. “ Miss 
Verschoyle, will you give me a cup of tea if I promise to set you 
right in a few of your guesses? A cup of tea, and your protection, 
for I am certain to be well attacked.” 

“ This stimulates our curiosity to the proper point,” the young 
lady answered, with a doubtful smile, but making place for Lord 
Rex at her side. “At the same time, it is an admission you have 
been doing something rather less wise than usual. Do you take 
six or seven lumps of sugar in your tea, Lord Rex? I never 
remember the precise number.” 

Rosie Verschoyle was a bright-complexioned, dimpled girl of 
nineteen, with an exactly proportioned waist (of society), an 
exactly correct profile, the exact mass of nut-brown hair that 
fashion requires descending to her brows, and a pair of large nut- 
brown, somewhat spaniel-like eyes. Until Dinah’s advent Lord 
Rex thought Rosie the fairest among the beauties regnant, and 
was openly her slave at all the picnics and garden-parties going. 
Miss Verschoyle had not the air of encouraging these attentions. 
She seldom lost a chance of making Rex Basire’s vanity smart, 
and had been known to say that she positively disliked that plain, 
forward boy who managed to scare away really pleasant partners 
and monopolise one’s best dances. And still, throughout the 
whole island society, among Rosie’s more intimate girl-friends 
notably, there had been a growing suspicion for some time past 
that Miss Verschoyle would, one day, marry Lord Rex Basire. 

“T take as many lumps as Miss Verschoyle chooses to give me.” 
He received the cup with mock humility from her plump, white, 
inexpressive hands. “The sweets and bitters as they come.” 

“ Bitters—in tea!” echoed Rosie, opening her brown eyes wide. 
“Steer clear of metaphors, Lord Rex. They really do not suit 
your style of eloquence.” 

“Rosie, Rosie! While you two children spar, the rest of us 
are dying of curiosity.” The admonition was made in Linda’s 
smoothest voice. “Lord Rex, recollect your promise. You 
know, you are to set us all right. What are the plans for 
Wednesday? Why are we certain, when we have heard these 
plans, to attack you? Come here, and make confession.” 

Lord Rex perched himself, obediently, on a stool near Mrs. 
Thorne’s feet. Then, sipping the tea sweetened for him by Rosie 
Verschoyle, with more trepidation of spirit, so he afterwards 
owned, than he ever felt before the fire of an enemy, he thus 
began his shrift : 

“We have made due inquiry from the harbour master, and find 
the Princess must clear out as soon as the first English 
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steamer is signalled. Will seven o’clock be too early for you 
all?” 

A chorus of cheerfully acquiescent voices answered, “ No.” 

“We have also invited Madame Corbie and the Archdeacon. 
It seems, for an expedition of the kind, one ought to have a real 
substantial chaperon or two. I beg your pardon, Mrs. Thorne, 
but——” 

“Oh, don’t apologise,” cried Linda, with good humour, willing, 
like most of her sex, to condone the accusation of over-youth. 

“And Madame Corbie accepts, conditionally. I have been 
paying my court to aged ladies half the morning! So, uncondi- 
tionally, does Miss Tighe. As regards chaperonage, one may say 
really—really—” hesitated Lord Rex, feeling, in his guilty 
soul, how red he grew, “one may say, Mrs. Thorne, that, in 
the matter of chaperons, there will be an embarrassment of 
riches,” 

“Especially as mamma never allows me to go anywhere 
without herself. Was it about the superabundance of chaperons 
that you knew we should attack you ? ” 

Rosie Verschoyle asked the question in her gay, thin little 
voice, her unpremeditated manner, yet with a directness of aim 


that poor Lord Rex had not the cleverness to parry. 

“Attack me? Why that was only a foolish joke, don’t you 
know! Yes, we—we have Mrs. Verschoyle and the Arch- 
deaconess as chaperons-in-chief. Only, poor Mrs. Verschoyle, 
the moment the Princess moves, will be in the cabin, and the 


”? 


Archdeaconess—— 

“Try not to look so conscious. The Archdeaconess ?” 

“Tf the wind veers between this and Wednesday, will not start 
at all. And so, as we must have a married lady to do hostess for 
us, and as you, Mrs. Thorne, are also not a first-rate sailor, I have 
asked Mrs. Arbuthnot.” 

A heavy silence followed upon this announcement. Linda 
Thorne was the first to break it. 

“ And Mrs. Arbuthnot has accepted? I need hardly ask the 
question.” 

“Yes,” returned Lord Rex, staunchly enough, “I am glad to 
say that Mrs. Arbuthnot has accepted.” 

Rosie Verschoyle turned over and examined a band of silver on 
her round white wrist. 

“Mrs. Arbuthnot? Surely that is the same person we saw 
with Marjorie Bartrand at the rose-show? How wonderfully 
handsome she is! Mamma has talked of nothing else. One will 
be quite too glad to see her near. In these democratic days we 
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must all bow unquestioningly before Beauty. 
renders it abstract.” 

Lord Rex felt the speech to be ungenerous. Vague questionings 
that he had once or twice held within himself, as to whether he 
might or might not be in danger of liking Miss Verschoyle too 
well, received an impromptu solution at this moment. He was 
in no danger at all, held the local estimate of her good looks, 
even, to be over-strained. As she stcod before him, in her fulness 
of youthful grace, the delicate profile held aloft, the little cruel 
sentences escaping, one by one, from her pouting red lips, Rosie's 
prettiness seemed changed to Rex Basire as though the wand of 
some malignant fairy godmother had secretly touched her. 

“My political opinions outstep democracy, Miss Verschoyle. 
But if I were as starched a Tory as—as my own father, by Jove ! 
I should think Mrs. Arbuthnot’s society an honour. I don't 
understand that sort of thing, the tone people put on in speaking 
of a woman whose only crime is her beauty.” 

“Mrs. Arbuthnot, if she needs a defender, is fortunate in 
possessing so warm a one.” 


The remark was made by Rosie Verschoyle, with unwise readi- 
ness. 

“ But one could never imagine her, poor dear, needing anything 
of the kind.” It was Linda Thorne who spoke. “I have been 
introduced to Mrs. Arbuthnot by her husband. I have heard 
about her, also from him, and I am sure she is quite the most 
harmless of individuals. Not naturally bright! Like too many 
other gifted creatures, Mr. Arbuthnot may know the want of 
household sympathy a 

“Gets along capitally without it,” interrupted Lord Rex. 
“Never saw any man better satisfied with himself and with his 
life than Arbuthnot.” 

“Not naturally bright, and lacking the education which, in 
more fortunate people, serves as a varnish to poorness of ability. 
If they stay here long enough I shall persuade Mr. Arbuthnot, as 
a duty, to make his wife take lessons in music, riding, calisthenics, 
anything to beguile her from that patient, that perpetual cross- 
stitch.” 

Lord Rex gave a searching look at Linda Thorne’s face. His 
was no very high or luminous character, as will be seen in the 
after course of this history. Yet were his failings chiefly those 
of his age and circumstances. When he erred, it was without 
premeditation, walking along tracks trodden hard by others. 
His virtues were his own, and among these was the virtue of 


thorough straightforwardness. It trembled on Lord Rex’s tongue 
VOL, LXXIV. 
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to ask Linda a crucial question relative to Gaston Arbuthnot’s 
“ duty,” when approaching footsteps made themselves heard along 
the gravel drive. There came a shrill shout of welcome in 
Rahnee’s voice, a torrent of pigeon English, presumably from 
the ayah, in which the words “Missy Butnot” might be dis- 
tinguished. Linda Thorne’s Indian-bleached cheeks assumed a 
just perceptible shade of red. 

“Talk of angels,” she observed, raising her finger to her lips, 
“and straightway we hear the flutter of their wings! It would be 
wise to choose a rather less invidious theme than the demerits of 
cross-stitch.” 

And then, almost before she finished speaking, Gaston Ar- 
buthnot, with the quiet air of a man certain of the reception that 
awaits him, entered upon the scene. 

Next Wednesday's yachting expedition continued to be the 
subject of talk among Linda’s visitors. But it was talk with a 
difference ; the character of Ophelia cut, by desire, from the play. 
Hard to bewail the lot of gifted creatures, or discuss the necessity, 
in these democratic days, of bowing down to Beauty, with Dinah’s 
husband taking part in one’s conversation! When the party had 
dispersed, however,—Lord Rex, in spite of his disenchantment, 
escorting Rosie Verschoyle home—when Linda Thorne was left 
alone with Gaston Arbuthnot, she spoke her mind. 

And her tone was one which all her social knowledge, all her 
powers of self-command and self-effacement, failed to render 
sweet. 

Now it was a peculiarity belonging to Gaston Arbuthnot’s 
character, that he was apt to mystify every human creature, his 
cousin Geoffrey excepted, with whom his relations were near. 
The more intimate you became with this man, the less firm 
seemed the moral grip by which you held him. Dinah’s over- 
diffident heart perpetually doubted the stability of his love. She 
was unhappy with him, dreading lest, in her society, he were not 
enough amused. She was unhappy away from him, dreading lest 
in her absence he were amused too well! Linda Thorne was 
equally at fault as to the texture of his friendship. Long years 
ago, Gaston Arbuthnot’s boyish good looks—perhaps it must be 
owned, Gaston Arbuthnot’s devoted attentions—won all of tender 
sentiment that Linda, then a neglected, over-worked governess, 
had to give. She had been to India in the interval. She had 
learnt the market worth of sentiment. There was Dr. Thorne... 
Rahnee! There were her duties, real and histrionic, to fill her 
life. And the days of her youth had reached the flickering hour 
before twilight. 
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But Linda had not forgiven Gaston Arbuthnot. She had not 
forgotten how near she once came to loving him. And she was 
sorely, unreasonably wounded, through vanity rather than through 
feeling, by Dinah’s fresh and girlish charm. 

An anomalous position; perhaps, a commoner one, than some 
young wives, morbidly sensitive as to alien influence over their 
husbands, may suspect. 

“So there has been a small imbroglio about Wednesday’s 
arrangements! I cannot tell you how glad I am to be relieved 
from a weight of sea-going responsibility. Mrs. Arbuthnot, I am 
sure, will enact hostess for our young subalterns so much more 
gracefully than Icould. She is a good sailor, doubtless ? ” 

Gaston had taken up a morsel of drawing-paper, and some red 
chalk—every kind of artistic appliance had found its way, of late, 
into Mrs. Thorne’s drawing-room. Some ideal woman’s face with 
beauty, with anger on it, was growing into life under his hand. 
He finished, in a few delicate, subtle touches, the shadow between 
a low Greek brow and eyelid ere he spoke. 

“Dinah is a famous sailor. We look back to a little Scottish 
yachting tour we made, soon after our marriage, as about the best 
time of our lives.” 

Linda Thorne, a fair decipherer of surface feeling in general, 
could gather absolutely nothing from Gaston’s level tone. He 
raised his eyes, during a steady, second or two, from his paper ; 
he met her interrogative glance with one of strict neutrality. 

“Tam relieved and at the same time stupidly inquisitive. 
Now, why, in the name of all things truthful, did you not 
mention that Mrs. Arbuthnot meant to go with us on 
Wednesday ?” 

Gaston was silent, too absorbed perhaps in his creation, slight 
chalk sketch though it was, to give heed to matter so unimportant 
as this which Linda pressed upon him. 

“Possibly you were not aware that Mrs. Arbuthnot was 
going ?” 

Linda Thorne hazarded the remark with a suspicion of innocent 
malice. 

“That really is the truth.” Taking a folding-book from his 
breast, Gaston stored away his sketch carefully between its leaves. 
“You must excuse me, Mrs. Thorne. An idea struck me just 
now, suggested by a look I surprised on the face of Miss 
Verschoyle, and I hastened forthwith to make my memorandum. 
Dinah to enact hostess for the subalterns on Wednesday, do you 
say? Surely not. I could almost wish that it were to be so. 
But my wife, as you know, keeps to her own quiet way of life.” 
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“We have Lord Rex Basire’s word for it. According to Lord 
Rex, Mrs. Arbuthnot has most decidedly accepted their in- 
vitation.” 

“Dinah does not mean to go. Lord Rex deceives himself.” 

Gaston Arbuthnot spoke with sincerity. He had told Geoffrey, 
asa jest, that Dinah was turning over a new leaf, beginning to 
discover, poor girl, that there might be other music in the spheres 
besides that of the eternal domestic duo without accompanimer:. 
Of Dinah’s profoundly changed mood, her resolve of gaining wider 
views by frequenting a world which as yet she knew not. he was 
ignorant. 

Linda Thorne watched him sceptically. 

“Pray do not dash my hopes. I trust and I believe that Mrs. 
Arbuthnot will play hostess to us all next Wednesday. Come!” 
she added, with rather forced playfulness. “Will you make me a 
bet about it? Iwill give you any amount of odds you like, in 
Jouvin’s best.” 

“Tt is against my principles to bet on a certainty, Mrs. Thorne. 
I am as certain that Dinah has not pledged herself for Wednesday’s 
picnic as that I have pledged myself to dine with Doctor and 
Mrs. Thorne this evening.” 

But, in spite of his assured voice, a shade of restlessness was 
to be traced in Gaston Arbuthnot’s manner. He would not 
remain, a8 it had become his habit to do, at The Bungalow, singing, 
or drawing, or chatting away the two hours between afternoon 
tea and dinner, in Linda’s society. Even Rahnee (to Gaston’s 
mind the first attraction in the house) must jorego her usual 
game of hide-and-seek with “Missy *Butnot.” Even Rahnee 
threw her thin, bangled arms round her playmate’s neck in vain. 
Frankly, so, at last, he was brought to make confession, he had 
forgotten to tell Dinah of his engagement, must hurry back, 
forthwith, to Miller’s Hotel to set Dinah’s heart at rest. Un- 
necessary? ‘Ah, Mrs. Thorne,’ and as he spoke, Gaston’s 
eyes looked straight into the lady’s soul, “that question of 
necessity just depends upon the state of one’s domestic legislation 
Regarding these small matters, my wife and I, fortunately for 
ourselves, are in our honeymoon stage still.” 

This was always Gaston’s tone in speaking of Dinah at The 
Bungalow. He painted truth in truth’s brightest colours when- 
ever he afforded Linda Thorne a glimpse of his own household 
happiness. 
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CuHapter XIX. 
GASTON ARBUTHNOT’S PHILOSOPHY. 


Tue first dressing-bell was ringing by the time he reached the 
hotel. Dinah’s parlour was empty; her embroidery frame, silver 
paper shrouding its impossible forget-me-nots and auriculas from 
the light of heaven, stood on her work-table. Passing into the 
adjoining room without knocking, Mr. Arbuthnot beheld a sight 
not new to him, save as regarded the hour of the day—Dinah 
on her knees beside her bed, her head bowed, her face hidden 
between her hands. 

She rose up hurriedly at the sound of her husband's entrance. 
She brushed away some tell-tale tears, not, however, before 
Gaston’s quick glance had had opportunity to detect them. 

All men dislike the sight of a wife in tears. A small minority 
may dislike the sight of a wife on her knees. Gaston Arbuthnot 
shared both prejudices. He concealed his irritation under a kiss 
—cold, mechanical, the recipient felt those kisses to be—bestowed 
on each of Dinah’s flushing cheeks. 

“T beg a thousand pardons for disturbing you at your prayers, 
my dear, but * 

“T was not praying. I wish I had been,” interrupted Dinah, 
promptly. ‘To pray, one’s heart must be at rest.” 

Now Gaston Arbuthnot looked upon all strong and unpleasant 
emotion with a feeling bordering on actual repugnance. And 
Dinah’s voice had that in it which threatened storm. His 
irritation grew. 

“T beg your pardon for interrupting a mood not calm enough 
for prayer (although it required a prayerful attitude), yet sad 
enough for tears. That terrible habit of weeping will wear 
away even your good looks in time, Dinah.” 

A time far distant, surely! Never had she been fairer in 
Gaston’s sight than at this moment, in her fresh cambric dinner 
dress, with her hair like a nimbus of gold around her forehead, 
with a colour vermeil as any Italian dawn on the cheeks his lips 
had newly touched. 

“T should like to keep my good looks till i am fifty years old, 
if good looks were only faithful servants, if they brought one 
only a taste of real happiness! As it is——” 

“My dear girl, although you chance to be a little out of 
temper with life, don’t forget you have a husband. I am a vain 
man—so you and Geff tell me—and the chief of all my vanities 
is, that I am blest with a handsome wile.” 
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“Out of temper with life? I think not, Gaston. Life has 
been sent me, the rugged with the smooth, and I must learn to 
fit myself to both. If I had been clever, I should have learnt my 
lesson long ago. I must shape myself to things as they are, not 
want to shape them according to my poor village notions. I was 
trying to reason about it all just now.” 

“Tn an attitude that I misunderstood,” observed Gaston 
Arbuthnot, 

“T go on my knees when I need to think, clearly and humbly. 
I would not dare to say at such times that I pray.” 

Talk like this was beneath, or above, Gaston Arbuthnot’s level. 
He told her so plainly. 

“My afternoon has been passed in a thoroughly mundane and 
grovelling manner, Dinah. I left this house at about three, just 
when you were giving Lord Rex Basire a lesson in cross-stitch! 
Since then, I have been spending my time, not in solemn 
thoughts that required genuflexion, but in listening to the last 
little version of the last little bit of island gossip. It seems you 
mean at last to go into the world where, as I have often told you, 
so many more sink than swim. You have accepted Rex Basire’s 
invitation for the picnic next Wednesday?” 

The accusation, if it were one, came with a sharpness of ring 
foreign to Gaston Arbuthnot’s modulated voice. Dinah’s colour 
deepened. 

“T have accepted Lord Rex Basire’s invitation for Wednesday— 
yes.” 

“You cannot, I think, mean to go. The picnic will be a 
helter-skelter kind of affair. It was got up by these young 
men in the first instance, more as a frolic than anything else, 
and——” 

“You are going, yourself, are you not, Gaston?” 

“That is uncertain. I believe I did give a conditional consent 
over the dinner-table, before it was at all sure the thing would 
come off.” 

* And Mrs. Thorne is going ?” 

“Oh, Linda goes everywhere. There is a legend that she and 
the Doctor dined one night at mess.” 

“ And Madame Corbie? Don’t you think a party that is staid 
enough for an Archdeacon’s wife must be safe for me?” 

It was Dinah who spoke; yet the tone, the words, were curiously 
unlike Dinah’s. Some other woman, surely, stood in the place of 
her, who during four years had been as wax to every careless 
turn of Gaston Arbuthnot’s will ! 

“T can see that you have made up your mind—confess, Dinah, 
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you have run already to Madamie Voisin’s and ordered your dress 
for Wednesday ?” 

She turned away, impatiently, at the question. 

“Well, I will not be unwise enough toargue. At least persuade 
Geoffrey to go too, get Geoffrey to take care of you. Had I been 
consulted,” remarked Gaston drily, “I should have advised you 
to ‘come out’ anywhere rather than on a yacht hired, in this 
kind of way, by Lord Rex Basire, and his brother subs.” 

“ Gaston ! ” 

“Oh, not because of the right or wrong of the thing. I don’t,” 
said Gaston, “ go in for transcendental attitudes, morally or physi- 
cally. My advice would have been simply offered on a matter 
of taste. You, my love, are doubtless the best judge. What time 
is it—seven? Then I have scarcely half-an-hour left to dress.” 

“To dress!” faltered Dinah. “And my briar roses, our walk 
to Roscoff Common? I have been looking forward to it for days. 
Did you not promise to draw me some real briar roses for the 
finish of my border ?” 

“Of course, I promised, and of course I shall fulfil, my dear 
child. The Roscoff roses will keep.” 

“ And you are going out to dinner again, Gaston ?” 

“Only to The Bungalow.” Mr. Arbuthnot made a move 
towards the door of his dressing-room. “Mrs. Thorne is amiable 
enough generally to condonea morning-coat. To-night, I believe, 
there will be more of a party than usual.” 

Dinah rested her hand upon her husband’s shoulder, but not 
with the clinging, imploring touch to which Gaston Arbuthnot 
was accustomed. 

“Tf I could have an answer to one question I should be content,” 
she exclaimed, almost with passion. ‘‘It is an answer you can 
give. What are Mrs. Thorne’s gifts? What is the cleverness 
which draws a man as difficult to please as you, five days a week, 
to her house ?” 

The situation had become critical. A feverish colour burned 
on Dinah’s face, her question was trenchant and desperately to the 
point. But it was just the hardest thing imaginable to get 
Gaston Arbuthnot into a tiptoe posture. The drama of his life, 
so he himself avowed, consisted, a good nine-tenths of it, of 
carpenters’ scenes. If he were forced to declaim some passage of 
high and tragic blank-verse it would inevitably sound like a bit 
of genteel comedy from his lips! 

A husband of warmer temper, it would be unjust to say, of 
warmer heart, must have kindled at the daring of Dinah’s words 
the ardent eagerness of her face. 
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Gaston Arbuthnot was interested rather than moved. He 
answered with the chill candour of an impartial judge: 

“ Linda’s gifts? First on the list we must place the cardinal 
one of vocal silence. Mrs. Thorne does not sing.” 

“She can accompany other people who do,” said Dinah, with 
imprudent significance. 

“‘ And can accompany them well. Have I ever told you, Dinah, 
how and where I first saw the lady who is now Doctor Thorne’s 
wife ?” 


“You have not. You have never spoken to me about Mrs. 
Thorne’s life, past or present.” 

Dinah’s tone was as nearly acrid as her full and rounded 
quality of voice permitted. She felt intuitively that Gaston 
would parry her question, as he had so often done before, by 
apposite narrative which yet led no whither; felt that though 
every word he spoke might be true to the letter, the one truth of 
vital moment to herself would be in the words left unspoken. 

“Tt was in Paris, my love, in long past days before I went to 
Cambridge, and when I was much less of an Englishman than I 
am now. My mother, with a wholesome dread of my artist 
friends and of the Quartier Latin, cultivated what she called 
occasions of family life for me. One such occasion came to her 
hand. Under the same roof with us, but on a lower floor, as 
befitted their purse, lived a rich Jew family, with a bevy of 
young daughters and an English governess——” 

“ Linda Thorne? ” 

“At that time Linda Smythe. Yes, Linda Constantia was 
seated at a piano the first evening my mother forced me down 
to Madame Benjamin’s salon. I think I see her now, poor soul, 
playing accompaniments to the singing—the terrible operatic 
singing of Papa Benjamin! By-and-by we danced in a round, 
‘Have you seen the baker’s girl?’ ‘ Mary, soak thy bread in wine, 
and other mild dances of the unmarried French mees. The 
governess remained at the piano still. ‘Our good Smeet! she 
knows so well to efface herself,’ said Madame Benjamin, giving me 
a tumbler of sugar-water to present to my countrywoman. I 
might almost answer your question, Dinah, in Madame Benjamin’s 
words—Linda Thorne understands perfectly the difficult social 
art of effacing oneself.” 

“ Was she effaced at Saturday’s rose-show ?” 

“She was a locum tenens, good-naturedly presiding over the 
refreshment stall for some friend with a sprained ankle.” 

“With an affection of the throat, Gaston. So the story ran, 
when you first told it me.” 
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“You are severe, Dinah. If a pretty woman could possibly be 
tempted into feeling bitterly towards a plain one, I should say 
that you were bitter towards Linda Thorne.” 

Dinah was unsoftened by the compliment. 

“© To efface oneself,” she repeated. “That means—in homely, 
plain English, such as I talk and understand ? ” 

“To keep gracefully i in the background while others fill the 
prominent parts,” said Gaston with a laugh. “If you knew 
Linda Thorne better, if you could see her at one of her own 
charming little parties, you would appreciate the knack she has 
of not shining. She is quite the least selfish, least self-absorbed 
creature in the world.” 

Straight, warm, living, flew a denial from Dinah’s lips. : 

“Mrs. Thorne is wrapt in selfishness! If she was a good, true 
woman, she must guess how the hearts of other women, other 
wives, bleed, only at a thought of neglect! I can’t cope with 
her, Gaston, for conversation. She was born and educated a lady, 
and I belong to the working people, less taught when I was a 
child than they are now. But that should make her generous. 
She is rich in good things—has she not got little Rahnee? And 
I have but the hope, weak that hope grows at times, of keeping 
your love.” 

A flush of annoyance overspread Gaston Arbuthnot’s handsome 
face. 

“If you would only take life in a quieter spirit, Dinah, content 
yourself with the moment’s common happiness, like the rest of 
us! I speak in kindness, my dear girl.” Mr. Gaston Arbuthnot 
here fell to examining his signet-ring closely, perhaps because he 
did not wish to meet his wife’s eyes. “If you would care for any 
mortal thing, in addition to that somewhat unworthy- person, 
Gaston Arbuthnot, it would be better for us both.” 

Dinah turned deadly white. 

“If the child had lived!” she muttered. “If we had her now, 
the age of little Rahnee, my heart would not be so athirst for 
love. It would come to me, naturally. Just as I am, no cleverer, 
or brighter, or more original, you might find my company 
sufficient, if we had the child.” 

“We cannot cut out our lives by our own pattern,” said 
Gaston, with irrefragable philosophy. “The disappointment, God 
knows, was bitterly keen to both-of us, at the time. Looking 
round the world, now, I am disposed to wonder sometimes, if the 
possession of a child be an unmixed blessing.” 

“It would have been so to me.” .The wound had never so 
thoroughly healed that Dinah could bear a careless touch ‘on the 
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eicatrice. “But I have no right to complain”—she said this 
through her tears—‘God gave, and took away. Who am I to 
question His wisdom ?” 

During several seconds Mr. Arbuthnot seemed to grow more 
and more absorbed in the contemplation of his ring ; then, by an 
alert side movement, he contrived to reach the door of his 
dressing-room. 

“You are going? You intend really to dine with the Thornes 
this evening ?” 

Dinah brushed her hand hastily across her eyes. 

“ Certainly, I intend to keep my engagement,” answered Gaston 
Arbuthnot. 

“You would not break it, if I asked you?” 

“T would do any conceivable thing you asked me—with 
sufficient cause. I have too much opinion of your good taste to 
dread your ever placing yourself, or me, in a ridiculous position.” 

“Tf you would, I should give up all this plan for Wednesday. 
We would go back”—a soft far-off look stole over Dinah’s face 
as though for a moment she indulged in the retrospect of some 
too-dear dream—“ go back—ah! fool that I am—to the early days, 
days when you said the best dinner-party in London could not 
tempt you to leave me for an evening.” 

While she was speaking, she had followed him. Her hand 
rested on his sleeve. Her eyes with piteous, imploring earnest- 
ness, sought to read his face. 

“There is no returning to old days,” said Gaston Arbuthnot. 
“People of our age should have sense enough to realise this. 
The exclusive boy-and-girl idolatry of one year of life would be 
rank absurdity in a dignified Darby and Joan of our standing.” 

Dinah shrank away from him. Perhaps it occurred to her that 
exclusive idolatry had never existed at all on Gaston’s side. How 
long, in truth, did he keep to the declaration, made in his honey- 
moon, of preferring quiet evenings with her to the best dinner- 
parties in London ? 

“When I came in just now, Dinah, I interrupted you at some 
spiritual exercise, not high enough to be called prayer, yet that 
required a kneeling attitude. It is a pity,” said Mr. Arbuthnot, 
looking disagreeable, “that the self-communings of good people 
so seldom lead them to charity—I don’t mean almsgiving—I 
mean a broader, more charitable frame of mind. If you could 
only recognise one fact, that there is a great variety of human 
nature about you in the world, it would be something gained.” 

“T know it, Gaston. What I want is to be lifted out of my 
own narrow ignorance.” 
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“Take Geoffrey, for instance. In Geoffrey we have a man sound 
to the core. No caprice, no vanity, in our cousin, none of the 
discontent and levity, and thirst for amusement which disfigure 
some characters that might be named. For contrast,” Gaston 
Arbuthnot’s eyes rested discerningly on his wife, “look at Rex 
Basire—an empty-skulled little tailor’s block doubtless, yet with 
a brave soldier’s heartin himallthesame! By-the-bye, my dear, 
Ineed not exhort you,” he added, lightly, “ to be charitable to Lord 
Rex. If women would only be as fair towards each other as they 
are towards us! I really admired the philosophy with which you 
gave that young gentleman his lesson in cross-stitch to-day.” 

The careless tone of banter brought back Dinah’s accustomed 
self-control. Nothing so effectually checks emotion as the 
absence of emotion in our fellow-actors. 

“Lord Rex was bent upon working three or four stitches in 
my ottoman. It cost me the trouble only of unpicking them, 
and when he asked my leave, I was ignorant, I always am 
ignorant about the politeness of saying ‘no.’ That is what I 
nust learn.” 

“The art of saying ‘no,’” observed Mr. Arbuthnot, not in a 
very hearty voice. 

“The art of speaking and acting—well, as Mrs. Thorne, as 
every woman of your world, would do! There’s no going back to 
old days, Gaston. You are right there. I must shape myself 
to things as they are, not try to shape them to my needs. That 
is chiefly why I accepted the invitation for Wednesday. I mean to 
learn from the example of others. I mean to turn over a new 
leaf from to-day. 

“ Keep true to your own transparent self, child. Be what you 
have been always, and I, for one, shall be contented!” 


CHAPTER XX. 
“JAMES LEE’S WIFE.” 


Tue speech was really the best chosen, prettiest thing that a 
somewhat errant husband could have found to say. In every 
moral encounter that befel Gaston Arbuthnot, and whether his 
antagonist floundered in the mud or no, Gaston seemed invariably 
to find himself at the last in a graceful attitude. But Dinah’s 
heart was no more warmed by honied little phrases than by the 
reconciliatory kiss her husband bestowed on her, ere he started 
to his dinner-party. She was reaching—nay, had reached—the 
miserable stage when honied phrases and reconciliatory kisses are 
in themselves matters of distrust! How, her lonely dinner over 
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would she get through the evening hours—long counted-on hours 
—when she was to have walked, her hand within Gaston’s arm, 
to distant Roscoff Common for her briar roses! 

For a space Dinah looked listlessly forth at the garden. It was 
full of people who knew each other, who talked together in 
friendly voices—the boarders of the hotel, with whom Gaston 
mixed, with whom Gaston was popular. Then she seated herself 
before her embroidery frame. But recollections of Lord Rex 
Basire, of the effaced stitches, of Gaston’s commentaries on her 
“ patience,” made the thought of work repugnant to her. If she 
could only read, she thought! Not after her dull, country pattern, 
repeating each word to herself as a child cons his task, ere he 
can take in its meaning. If she could read for pleasure, as she 
had watched Geoffrey read—quickly, easily, with hearty human 
interest, like one bent on receiving counsel from some well-beloved 
friend ! 

A book of Geft’s lay on the mantelshelf. Dinah’ rose, crossed 
the room with languid steps, and took it in her hand. Then, as 
readers invariably do, to whom the shell of a book matters more 
than the kernel, she fell to a careful examination of the text, 
binding, title-page. 

“The Poetical Works of Robert Browning. Vol. VI. Dramatis 
Persone.” 

Well, four years ago, during the brief fortnight of Geoffrey's 
madness, it chanced one evening that he walked out to Lesser 
Cheriton with this very book in his pocket. (Did some inefface- 
able rose-odour of that dead June cling to the pages still, render- 
ing Vol. VI. dearer in Geff’s imagination than its fellows?) He 
read “James Lee’s Wife” aloud to Dinah Thurston—a poem 
totally outside the girl’s comprehension—and during the recital 
of which her decently suppressed yawns must have rebuffed any 
man less blindly in love than was Geoffrey Arbuthnot. 

At “James Lee’s Wife ” the book opened now. 

“ Ah, Love, but a day, 
And the world has changed!” 


Dinah read through the first stanzas untouched. Pretty love- 
warblings, the cry of a happy woman’s heart,—what had they to 
say to her, Dinah Arbuthnot? In the last stanza of “ By the 
Fireside ” her pulse gave a leap. 


“ Did a woman ever—would I knew !— 
Watch the man——” 


Dinah went back to the window, the volume in her hand. She 
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returned to the beginning of the poem, pored over it, line by line, 
stanza by stanza, in the fading light. 
“Vet this turns now to a fault—there! there! 
That I do love, watch too long, 
And wait too well, and weary and wear ; 
And ’tis all an old story, and my despair 
Fit subject for some new song.” 


And when she had got thus far, the clouds of her ignorance 
lightened. She began to understand. 

Shortly before ten o’clock entered Geoffrey. The parlour lamps 
were not lit. Dinah’s figure was in dense shadow as she leaned, 
absorbed in her own thoughts, beside the open window. Geoffrey 
believing the room empty, sang under his breath, as he groped 
his way across to the mantelshelf: no very distinguishable tune— 
an ear for music was not among Geff’s gifts—but with sufficient of 
a quick, triplet measure in it to recall a Spanish Barcadero that 
Marjorie Bartrand was fond of singing to herself. 

To Dinah’s sick heart the song was consciously wounding. 

She had been so long used to Geff's undivided homage, that 
sense .of power had, little by little, grown into tyranny, gentle 
rose-leaf tyranny, whose weight Geoffrey’s broad shoulders bore 
without effort, and yet having in its nature one of tyranny’s 
inalienable qualities, lack of justice. 

“ Always in spirits, Geoffrey!” The reproach came to him 
through the gloom. “It is good to think, whether the day is 
dark or shining, our cousin Geoffrey can always sing.” 

Geoffrey was at her side in a moment. 

“It is cruel to speak of my horrible groanings as singing, 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, crueller still to hint of them as betokening good 
spirits. Where is Gaston? You are back earlier than I expected 
from your walk to Roscoff.” 

“The walk fell through. I shall have to border my work with 
a rose pattern bought in the shops. Gaston was obliged to dine 
at Doctor Thorne’s. He made the engagement, of course, without 
thinking of our walk. I ought never to have counted on those 
Roscoff wild roses. I——” 

Dinah’s voice lapsed, brokenly, into silence. 

“Tf you would like the roses, you can have them by breakfast 
to-morrow,” said Geoffrey. “Few things I should enjoy better 
than a six-mile trudge in the early morning.” 

“No, Geoffrey, no. Gaston always tells me that my bought 
patterns are atrocious, and the walk was planned by him, and he 
was to have sketched from the fresh briars by lamplight. My 
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As so much of weightier delight had been allowed to go, 
negligently, irrevocably, out of Dinah Arbuthnot’s life. Dinah, 
herself, might not suggest the thought, but to Geoffrey’s mind, it 
was a vivid, a pathetic one. 

* And why should you not take my escort? You knowI am 
never burthened with engagements. Let us go to Roscoff to- 
morrow. You owe Miss Bartrand a visit. Well, we will take 
Tintajeux on our road, and make Marjorie show us the way to 
Roscoff Common.” 

“Miss Bartrand will not expect me to return her visit. She 
came here because—because you, dear Geff, with or without 
words, bade her come! I should never have courage to face the 
grandfather. Gaston would be the right person to call on the 
Seigneur of Tintajeux.” 

“The Seigneur of Tintajeux might think otherwise,” Geoffrey 
laughed. “Old Andros Bartrand made minute inquiries about 
Mrs. Gaston Arbuthnot, the last time I saw him.” 

“ About me—always the same story!” cried Dinah, uneasily. 
“ Why should people talk of us? What is there in my life, or in 
Gaston’s, that need arouse so much curiosity ?” 

Shall I answer as your friend, Lord Rex, would do?” 

“ Answer truly, Geff, not like Lord Rex Basire, but like your- 
self.” 

“Why should the good people of Guernsey talk about you, do 
you ask? Because, Mrs. Arbuthnot, even in this country of fair 
faces, yours may have gained the reputation of being the fairest.” 

The speech would have fitted Lord Rex better. Geff was 
sensible in the darkness that his cheek reddened. 

“The fairest!” echoed poor Dinah, petulantly. ‘Oh, I sicken 
of the very word ‘fair.’ Shades of hair or of eyes, a white skin, 
a straight profile, how can people think twice of these trivial 
things? The woman best worth speaking about in Guernsey or 
elsewhere should be she, not with the fairest, but the happiest 
face.” 

Her own, certainly, was not happy to-night. Growing ac- 
customed to the parlour’s darkness, fitfully broken by a reflected 
light from one of the garden lamps outside, Geff could note her 
exceeding pallor. He could note, also, that Dinah Arbuthnot’s 
eyes revealed no trace of tear-shedding, that a look, rather, of 
newly-stirred interest, of awakening excitement, was in their 
depths. 

“And you have spent your evening, not only without Gaston, 
but without cross-stitch? It is a fresh experience,” he told her 
gravely, “for you to be idle.” 
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“T read until the light went. Don’t you see—I have got hold 
of a book of yours? A book of verses that I did not understand 
when you tried to read it aloud to me at Lesser Cheriton.” 

Ah, how the old name, spoken by her tongue, stabbed him 
always! Geoffrey Arbuthnot bent his face above the volume in 
Dinah’s hand. 

“*Robert Browning.’ But for my bad reading, you ought to 
have liked these poems four years ago.” 

“T think not, Geff. Uneducated people can like only where 
they feel. And in those young days,’—oh, unconsciously cruel 
Dinah !—*T felt so little. But I have an object, now, in learning, 
E want to learn on all subjects, out of books as well as from life. 
That reminds me of something I had to say to you, Geff. Lord 
Rex Basire was calling on me this afternoon.” 

“Lord Rex Basire was calling on you the greater part of 
yesterday.” 

“And I took upon myself to accept an invitation for you. 
There will be a picnic party on Wednesday. It is some yachting 
expedition to the French coast, got up by the officers of the 
Regiment, to which you will be asked——” 

“But to which I shall certainly not go. I can get as far out 
to sea as I like with the fisher people. Wednesday is one of my 
busiest days.” 

“ Miss Bartrand will be invited, too, if you are thinking of her.” 

“Miss Bartrand can do as she chooses. I have more important 
work than my two hours’ reading at Tintajeux.” 

“Tf I ask you, Geff, will you refuse ? ” 

“T refuse, unconditionally. I hate gay parties. What mortal 
interest could I have in the society of men like Lord Rex Basire 
and his brother officers?” 

“Only that I am going, that Gaston ... I mean, I looked 
upon it as a matter of course you would accept, and——” 

The words died on Dinah’s lips. She had an unreasoning 
sensation that her firmest safety ground was at this moment cut 
abruptly from her feet. 

As she stood, faltering, uncertain, Geoffrey took the volume of 
Browning from her. It opened at page 53. 


“ Little girl with the poor coarse hand.” 


There was just sufficient light for him to make out the letters 
of the first line. 
“Is this the poem you have been reading, Mrs. Arbuthnot ? 


Why, I distinctly remember your pronouncing ‘James Lee’s Wife’ 
to be meaningless.” 
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“T have my lesson—shall understand,” said Dinah. “‘ James 
Lee’s Wife’ is the story of a woman whose heart is broken.” 

And she turned from him. Geoffrey could only see her face in 
extreme profile. The cheek with its drawn oval, the exquisite, sad 
lips, showed in strong relief, like a cheek, like lips of marble, 
against the night sky. 

He first broke silence. 

“Do you care, seriously—do you care a fraction, one way or the 
other—about my accepting this invitation of Basire’s for Wednes- 
day?” he asked her. “Is it possible my going could be of help 
to you?” 

A big lump in poor Dinah’s throat kept her, during some 
moments, from speaking. Then with trembling eagerness her 
answer broke forth. She cared more seriously than she could say 
“about Geoffrey’s not forsaking her.’ Gaston, of course, would 
be of the party, but then Gaston was so popular, so sure to be 
unapproachable! She would never, never want Geoffrey to 
martyrise himself again. It was the first great favour she had 
asked him. When she was once launched in the world, said 
Dinah, rallying with effort, she would know what to say and do 
and look, unhelped by a prompter. 

And all Geff's hatred for gay parties, and for men like Lord 
Rex Basire and his brother officers, went to the winds. That 
Dinah was beginning to anatomise her pain unhelped by sugges- 
tion from without, that Dinah had grasped the subtle meaning 
of “James Lee’s Wife,” were facts that could not be lightly put 
aside. Her cry to himself, Geoffrey thought, was that of a 
child who seeks succour, from instinct, rather than from knowledge 
of his danger. 

“The martyrdom would not last long,” urged Dinah, misjudging 
his intention. “To any one so fond of the sea as you, Geff, twelve 
or fifteen hours on board a steamer are not much. We are to 
leave early in the morning and be back in Guernsey the following 
night. If you know what a kindness you would be doing me!” 

“T mean to go,” said Geff Arbuthnot, shortly. 

Twelve hours! He felt, just then, that he would pass twelve 
weeks, or months, on a steamer, if by so doing he could lighten 
one ounce of Dinah’s burthens to her! 

“And Gaston’s conscience will be at rest,” she exclaimed. 
“The truth is, you see, Gaston was not well pleased at my 
accepting at all. He bade me ask you, Geoffrey, to look after me.” 

To a more sophisticated mind than Gefi’s it might have occurred 
that the most fitting man to look after Gaston Arbuthnot’s wife 
would be—Gaston Arbuthnot himself. 
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How an Empire was Sounded. 


THE YOUTH OF PRINCE BISMARCK. 


In a period like this when our own Empire seems only too likely to 
be wrecked, not by any want of military dash or a decline in the 
spirit of the nation, but by the political incapacity of men who are 
among the most eloquent who ever ruled Great Britain, it may not 
be without interest to trace the means by which another Empire was 
created. Every student of Shakespeare must have felt a certain 
relief in passing from the picture of Henry VI. to that of Richard 
III. The misery which a just, gentle, and religious prince can bring 
upon a country by his mere inability to look facts in the face and to 
act boldly when the time calls for action, is so great and purposeless 
that we feel half inclined to excuse the monstrous child of the Civil 
Wars, who had at least a motive for all his crimes, and who never 
inflicted pain except for a distinct purpose. It is with a similar 
feeling that we turn from the daily contemplation of a man as 
blameless and incompetent as King Henry, to regard a statesman 
who, whatever his faults may be, has never acted blindly, thought- 
lessly, or recklessly, whose motives we believe to have been 
invariably of the highest order, and who has beyond doubt worked 
out to a successful conclusion the most difficult political problem of 
the period. 

Our account of him will of necessity be short, sketchy, and 
inadequate ; it will end at the time when Europe began to take an 
interest in his work, for then the hardest part of his days’ labour was 
over, and the foundations on which the future power of his country 
was to rest had already been laid. It will however, we trust, be 
sufficient to show that the success of the great statesman has been 
due quite as much to his moral as his intellectual qualities. With 
what convictions did he enter the political world during the stormy 
years of the revolution? Through what school of training had he 
passed to fit him for the great task he was shortly to undertake ? 
In order to answer these questions it will be necessary for us to 
dwell at a greater length than might otherwise be desirable on the 
earlier years of the Chancellor’s life. 

Prince Bismarck was born at Schénhausen on the Ist aol 1815. 
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His father was the descendant of a long line of nobles who had 
frequently rendered important service to their sovereigns, while his 
mother belonged by birth to a family that had long been as distin- 
guished in the Civil Service, which has contributed almost as much 
as the Army to the greatness of Prussia. Schdnhausen was the seat 
from which this branch of the Bismarcks took its second name, but 
on the death of acousin, the father of the present Chancellor 
inherited his Pomeranian estates, and removed to them in the year 
following the birth of his son. Thus Kniephof became the early 
home of the boy, whose full name was Otto Eduard Leopold von 
Bismarck-Schénhausen. 

Those who are curious in such matters may perhaps be able to 
trace in the character of the statesman the qualities he has inherited 
from each of the two bodies which have long formed the chief 
support of the Prussian Throne; we shall content ourselves with 
dwelling for a moment on the character of the family life which the 
union brought about. Carl Wilhelm Ferdinand von Bismarck had 
served in the army in his youth; he was fond of the country, of 
practical farming and of field sports—in fact his life and inclination 
were those of the Prussian country gentlemen of his day. And as 
he shared their traditions, so he doubtless shared many of their 
prejudices. His wife, on the other hand, had inherited the liberal 
ideas of her father, who had enjoyed the confidence and regard of 
Frederick the Great and his two successors. She held the titles of 
the old families of the Mark in slight esteem, and thought but little 
of their pedigrees. Her own mind was quick—it had been carefully 
cultivated from her childhood; and she must have possessed an 
extraordinary insight into character if it is true that when her 
two boys were still in the nursery, she prophesied that the elder, 
Bernhard, would become a Landrath, and Otto a diplomatist. A 
person who was a frequent visitor at Kniephof in those days, says 
that the mother was the judgment (Verstand) of the family, and the 
father its heart. 

It was only natural that he should feel an especial fondness for his 
youngest child, who, indeed, was a favourite with the whole house and 
neighbourhood on account of his docility and his pleasant open ways. 
The boy was particularly distinguished by a kindness to all dependents 
which had no condescension in it, and by his scrupulous truthfulness. 
His mother, however, seems to have feared that he might be spoiled 
by the tenderness of his father and the housekeeper, as well as the 
attention he excited everywhere. The life at Kniephof, too, was too 
quiet and monotonous for so amiable and gifted a lady. Her winters 
must be passed in town, and a part of the summers in a watering- 
place, and on such occasions the boy was doubtless an encumbrance. 
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At any rate, whatever the reason may have been, he was sent to a 
boarding-school in Berlin at the early age of seven (Easter, 1821). 

The loneliness and homesickness which every affectionate child 
feels when it is first committed to the charge of strangers, were in 
this case increased by the system of education pursued by Professor 
Plamann. At that time the enthusiasm excited by the wars against 
Napoleon was still strong, and it led to strange theories of life and 
discipline. The worthy Professor’s school was one of those institu- 
tions which are born and nourished by the fashionable folly of the 
day. Father Jahn’s theories were mercilessly carried out, the pupils 
were subjected on principle to every discomfort in order to inure 
them to cold, hunger, and deprivation of all kinds. In addition to 
the usual branches of knowledge, they were taught how to perform 
gymnastic exercises and to hate the French. In a word, all the 
absurdities which Heine afterwards ridiculed with such brilliant 
humour surrounded Bismarck as soon as he had left his father’s 
house. He disliked gymnastics, a feeling he has always retained, and 
even in those early years he resented the narrowness of heart and 
mind which assumed the name of patriotism. Besides this, he had 
the misfortune to be a nobleman. From his early education he had 
never been inclined to attach much importance to this. Among his 
schoolfellows he showed no signs of offensive pride—indeed, he got 
on fairly well with them ; but two or three of his democratic teachers 
could not forgive the fact that he was descended from an ancient 
family, and had inherited a title. In a word, he was wretched, and 
even now it is said that the Chancellor cannot refer to this period of 
his life without a certain bitterness. He had, however, two comforts. 
His brother was his schoolfellow, and in the winter, when his parents 
came to Berlin, the boys lived with them. Still he felt it a de- 
liverance when, in 1827, he was removed to a publicschool. The two 
brothers for a time lived together in their father’s town house under 
the care of an old servant of the family and a private tutor who 
taught them French and English, gave them any assistance they 
needed in their studies, and superintended their home education. 
These tutors frequently changed and cannot have been very carefully 
chosen, since one of them suddenly disappeared with the money that 
had been intrusted to him for the housekeeping. 

The following extract is interesting, as it supplies us with almost 
the only information we possess as to this part of the future states- 
man’s life. It was written by Dr. Bonnel, long after his old pupil 
had made his mark in the history of Prussia and Europe : 


“Bismarck attracted my attention on his first admission (to the 
Friedrich-Wilhelms-Gymnasium, his first public school). On this occasion 
the new scholars sat on several forms which stood behind each other, and 
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so, while the opening ceremony was proceeding, the teachers had an 
opportunity of looking at them, and forming some estimate of their 
character. I can still distinctly remember that Otto von Bismarck sat 
among the rest, in visible excitement, with a frank, friendly, boyish face, 
and clear bright eyes. He was cheerful and quite free from shyness, so 
that I thought to myself, That is a nice boy, 1 will keep my eye upon 
him. ... In 1831 he came to board with me. My little household then 
consisted only of myself, my wife, and a single child of about a year; 
my pupil was always modest and amiable, and treated us all with affection. 
In every respect his behaviour was pleasing. He hardly ever went out 
of an evening; when I was not at home, he chatted with my wife and 
showed a great love of family life. He gained all our hearts, and we 
treated him with the greatest care and affection, so that after he had left 
us, his father said that his son had never been so happy and comfortable 
as in our house.” 


It is pleasant to note that these kindly feelings never underwent 
any change. When the pupil was Prime Minister to the outside 
world, he was still the simple Otto von Bismarck to Dr. Bonnel. He 

-consulted him as to the education of his own sons, and when they 
were sufficiently advanced sent them to the school of which his old 
master was the director. From other sides we learn only that 
Bismarck’s behaviour was such as hardly ever to deserve punishment 
or even reproval ; he had already begun to show the taste for historical 
reading that has distinguished him through life, and he was so quick 
and intelligent that all his tasks seemed easy to him; indeed, the 
latter must have been the case, as he passed his final examinations and 
was in a position to enter the University before he had completed his 
seventeenth year. 

One anecdote of Bismarck’s schoolboy days is perhaps worth 
repeating. In 1831 the dread of the cholera was universal, and his 
father had given orders that as soon as the first case occurred in 
Berlin his son should be sent home. The boy, eager for a holiday, 
used to hire a horse and ride out in the direction from which he 
expected the first news of the epidemic would come. One day his 
horse fell with him and his leg was so badly sprained that he had to 
stay in bed long after the cholera was raging in Berlin. Yet under 

these provoking circumstances he was perfectly cheerful and showed 
no sign of impatience. It seems that the ready acceptance of the 
inevitable, the courage to make the best of unpleasant contingencies 
which has been characteristic of the whole of his political career, was 
an inborn quality. 

His admission to a University forms an epoch in the life of a 
German youth. During his school days he has been subjected to 
restraints hardly known in England. He is now permitted almost 
boundless licence. Every excess is excused, every whim forgiven in 
the young student, and if he has any spirit he is expected to show it 
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both in the tavern and the fencing school. When Bismarck first 
went to Gottingen, he was entirely ignorant of the manners of the 
place, but though he did not join any of the student societies, he soon 
found a circle of companions with whom he lived wildly and merrily 
enough. One day when they were lunching with him, and had 
drunk more than enough wine, a bottle was thrown out of the 
window, and the host was summoned by the University authorities 
for this breach of the public peace. He appeared before his judge in 
a high hat, a dressing-gown of bright and varied colours, and riding- 
boots, accompanied by a powerful dog. On his return from the 
interview, which was not rendered the more agreeable by his dress, 
and the terror his companion at first excited, he met four students 
who belonged to the Hanoverian corps. His strange attire excited 
their mirth, a quarrel ensued, and he received four challenges on the 
spot. He at once took the necessary steps, and applied to the 
Brunswick corps for the use of their weapons, which was granted as 
a matter of course, One of the Hanoverians, however, lived in the 
same house as Bismarck, and had long looked upon him asa promising 
recruit for the society; he therefore persuaded his friends to with- 
draw their challenges, and to tender ample apologies. The result 
vas that Bismarck at once joined the corps. According to student 
etiquette, no greater insult could have been offered to the men of 
Brunswick, one of the chief of whom immediately challenged the 
offender. Bismarck, however, young as he was, proved the better 
swordsman, and gained the victory over his opponent. Such duels 
are of course only fencing matches, with sharp weapons and without 
amask, The Chancellor is said to have fought about thirty of them, 
and he never received a cut but once, when a sword broke, and the 
end flew into his face; so that he was declared to be unwounded by 
the umpires, though the scar is still visible. 

From the time of his joining the Hanoverians, Bismarck’s life 
became as wild as that of any studentinGermany. He distinguished 
himself in every form of excess that the youth of that country 
delight to honour, and outdid his companions in most of them. 
During these years, we can find hardly a trace of the quiet and affec- 
tionate disposition which led the boy to sit chatting so contentedly 
with Mrs. Bonnel after the day’s lessons were done, except perhaps in 
the delight he took in listening to good music, especially Beethoven, 
and the lasting friendship he formed with two or three young men, 
whose tastes and habits were very different from his own. Among 
these, there was an American, John Lothrop Molley, who has since 
become the celebrated historian. His eager pursuit of pleasure left 
Bismarck no time for study. During the whole of his University 
course, he is said only twice to have entered a lecture-room. Yet 
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such was his ability, and the perseverance with which he applied 
himself to private reading when the examinations approached, that 
he passed them with credit, and was shortly afterwards appointed 
Auscultator (in the spring of 1835). 

He was now introduced at Court, and mixed freely with the best 
society of Berlin, but he did not neglect the duties of his office, and 
though many anecdotes are told of the wit and spirit with which he 
resented what he regarded as the rudeness of his superiors, he was 
soon promoted to the post of referendary. In the following year, 
however, he left law for the Civil Service, a step that was necessary to 
prepare him for the diplomatic career which his mother wished him 
to adopt. This led to his removal to Aix la Chapelle, where he soon 
became a favourite with the brilliant society that yearly assembled at 
the mineral wells. It was here that he formed an attachment for a 
foreign lady, which for some reason or other was doomed to a disap- 
pointment that exercised a deep influence over the next few years of 
the statesman’s life. With the permission of his superiors, he 
exchanged his position for one in Potsdam, and there entered the 
Guards for the purpose of passing through the year of military service 
which Prussian law requires. 

But new troubles were in store for him. For a long time his 
father’s affairs had been in anything but a satisfactory condition, and 
they were now so involved that it became clear that, unless some 
great change were made, ruin must ensue. The two brothers there- 
fore undertook the management of the Pomeranian estate. Bern- 
hard proceeded there at once, and Otto, whose year in the army was 
not yet finished, left Potsdam for Greifswald, partly to retrench his 
expenditure, and partly with a view of attending lectures in the 
Agricultural Academy, whenever the duties of the service permitted. 
This good resolution, however, did not last long, his old dislike of oral 
instruction returned, and he once more plunged into the excesses of a 
student’s life with all the more violence, it may be, because his own 
heart was no longer in them. 

In 1839 Bismarck joined his brother, and for two years they lived 
and managed the estates together. Then Bernhard was elected 
Landrath ; he married, and settled in the central town of the district. 
This led to a division of the landed property, in which Kniephof fell 
to the younger brother’s share. A period of weary unrest and 
undescribable suffering followed. As long as real difficulties existed, 
Bismarck faced them with the whole energy of his character, and in 
the exercise of his powers he found contentment. But when the 
chaos was reduced to such order that the work of each day seemed to do 
itself, when every obstacle was overcome, and the future looked bright 
and promising, he fell into gloomy reveries from which he sought a 
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relief in change, in study, and in dissipation. He travelled in 
France and England, he flitted suddenly from place to place; he read 
yoraciously, too, chiefly on historical subjects, but also theological 
and philosophical works. He made Spinoza and his system a subject 
of serious study. But then suddenly the demon would come upon 
him, and he would seek forgetfulness in excess. All through the 
country-side he was noted for his wild rides and wilder carousals. 
He was said to be able to shoot better and drink deeper than any 
man in the province, and his house was the gathering place of all 
the reckless young noblemen of the neighbourhood. There he would 
amuse himself by suddenly letting loose wild foxes in the drawing- 
room, and after plying his guests with a mixture of stout and 
champagne, of which he drank his full share, he would try their 
nerves by firing off pistols in their bedrooms. And yet if in one of 
these drinking bouts he chanced upon any one who could talk 
seriously, he would sit half the night discussing politics with him, to 
the great annoyance of his other companions. There was not room 
enough for this man in Kniephof; both his head and his heart were 
unsatisfied ; he had no one near him whom he could love, no field 
was open to the exercise of his powers. 

He himself seems to have felt this, for he again accepted the 
position of a referendary at Potsdam, and worked diligently at his 
profession. It was here that he drew up a paper on Expropriation 
which attracted considerable attention at the time, and of which one 
passage is still remembered. “No sum of money,” it runs, “ will 
compensate me for the injury you inflict, if you turn my father’s park 
into a carp-pond, or my aunt’s grave into an eel-pool.” But difficulties 
between him and his superiors again occurred. He found it necessary 
to remind one of them that though he was placed above him in office 
hours, they met as equals in general society, and when another after 
letting him wait an hour for an audience, asked him shortly, “ What 
do you want?” he replied, “I came to ask for leave of absence, but 
now I beg to offer my resignation.” About this time he seems to 
have pondered over many plans for the future, he was even suspected 
of an intention of emigrating to India; but nothing came of all this 
scheming, nor did any great change take place in his mode of life till 
the death of his father in 1845, when he inherited Schénhausen, and 
settled there. 

Two incidents happened during this period of riot and tribulation, 
which are too characteristic to be omitted. Shortly after his return 
to Kniephof a case of cholera occurred on the estate, and the peasants 
around were filled with such terror that they would have left their 
neighbourhood to perish rather than venture into the presence of the 
horrible infection. As soon as news of the event was brought to 
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them the two brothers hastened to visit the patient, and absolutely 
refused to leave the house before proper attendants had volunteered. 
If no one else would come forward, they said, they themselves 
would undertake the nursing ; they would not leave any one to suffer 
alone and without assistance. Their resolution restored courage to 
the peasants, or their action shamed them into humanity, for before 
they returned home every necessary provision had been made for the 
sufferer. 

In the summer of 1842, while taking part in the annual military 
exercises, he was standing one afternoon on a bridge with the other 
officers of the Landwehr, when his servant rode the horses to water 
below. One of them became restive, lost its footing, and dragged its 
rider into deep water. His master at once cast aside sword and coat, 
and sprang from the bridge to save him. As he was an expert 
swimmer the rescue would have been easy, but the drowning man 
clung to him with such tenacity as to impede his movements. Ina 
moment Bismarck’s mind was made up. He dived and kept the 
terror-stricken creature under water until he became insensible and 
relaxed his grasp. Then he brought him safely to the bank, by a 
few simple appliances animation was restored, and both lives saved. 
The presence of mind, and the fearless resolution which such an 
action displayed, were well known to be among the peculiarities of 
the “mad Lord of Kniephof,” as his neighbours called him. 

Quite a different phase of his character is displayed in his letters 
to his sister, to whom he confided all his joys and sorrows. The 
following, though not perhaps the most characteristic of the series, 
is interesting from the reference it contains to an event to which 
allusion has already been made. It is dated Kniephof, April 9, 1845, 
and has been slightly shortened. 


“It is only with difficulty that I resist the impulse to fill a whole letter 
with agricultural lamentations over nightly frosts, sick cattle, bad roads, 
dead lambs, hungry sheep, and a want of straw, fodder, money, potatoes 
and manure. John meanwhile is whistling, as persistently as falsely, a 
quite unbearable tune out there in the court, and I have not the heart to 
forbid him, as beyond doubt he is endeavouring to soothe the violent 
torment of his love with music. The ideal of his dreams has lately been 
persuaded by her parents to cast him off and marry a cart-builder. It is 
just my case—down to the cart-builder who still lingers in the lap of the 
future. By the way, the devil take me, I must marry. That has become 
clear to me, since father’s departure has made me feel lonely and deserted, 
and the mild, damp weather has tuned my heart to melancholy, love, and 
longing. No opposition is ofany use ; I shall be obliged to marry —— after 
all. Every one has made up his mind that it must be so, and what could 
be more natural, since we two have been left over unmated together. 
She makes no impression upon my heart, but then nobody does. It isa 
good sign when a man cannot change his affections with his shirt, 
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however rarely he may change the latter. Father will have told you that 
on the first I bore the visits of several ladies with the most distinguished 
dignity. 

“On coming from Angrmiinde I was cut off from Kniephof by the 
floods of the Hampel, and as no one wonld trust his horses to me I was 
obliged to spend the night in Naugard with a number of commercial and 
other travellers who were waiting like me for the waters to sink. After- 
wards the bridges over the Hampel were borne away, so that Knobelsdorf 
and I, the regents of two large districts, were mewed up here on a little 
spot by the waters, and an anarchical interregnum prevailed from 
Schievelbein to Damm. On the first one of my waggons was carried off by 
the river, with three barrels of spirits, and I am proud to say that a 
driver and his horse have been drowned in my tributary of the Hampel. 
Besides this, several houses have fallen in at Gollnow, a convict has 
banged himself in the prison, and my neighbour, —— of ——, has shot 
himself in despair, caused by a want of fodder. Three widows and one 
child, still in its minority, mourn in tearless sorrow round the suicide’s 
bier. It isan eventful age. It may be expected that several more of our 
acquaintances will shuffle off the stage, as it will be hard for the proprietors 
who are deeply in debt to get through this year with its bad harvest, its 
low prices, and long winter. To-morrow I expect Bernhard back, and 
shall be glad to get rid of all the Landrath affairs, which are pleasant 
enough in summer, but very uncomfortable in this rainy weather. .. . 
Odin’s right forepaw is still lame, and he shows a touching affection by 
staying for whole days with his Rebecca, whom for want of room I have 
been obliged to chain up in the court. Good-night, m’amie, je fembrasse.” 


A change, however, was shortly to come over the whole life and 
character of the future Prince and Chancellor. He was not fated 
to marry the———of the above letter, though everybody expected 
it, and the two had been “ left over unmated together,” nor, for the 
matter of that, any one else who made “no impression upon his 
heart.” 

One of the neighbours with whom he lived on terms of intimacy 
was Moritz von Blankenburg, and in his house he made the acquaint- 
ance of Johanna von Putkammer, which, during a journey which the 
two made in company with their common friends, ripened to a deep 
and lasting affection. The young lady’s parents were very quiet and 
deeply religious persons, and when the “mad Lord of Kniephof ” 
wrote to ask their daughter’s hand, and she confessed that she had 
given him her heart, their consternation was great. The father 
confessed that “he felt as if he had been struck on the head with 
an axe;” but he did not feel justified in opposing the wishes of the 
young people. The mother was more obdurate, and it was only when 
Bismarck appeared to plead his own cause that she granted her 
consent. But having yielded, she did so frankly and without reserve. 
She welcomed her future son-in-law not only to her home but to her 
heart, and he proved himself thoroughly worthy of her confidence. 
He became a real member of the family, and the first serious 
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difference which he had with the parents of his wife was also the 
last. ‘The marriage was celebrated on the 28th July, 1847. 

To understand the effect which this union had on the whole 
character of the future statesman, it is necessary to remember 
several things. He was at this time deeply disgusted with his past 
life. He had tried excess and found it a weariness, he was tired of 
the monotony of dissipation. He had been cast hither and thither 
by the waves of chance and humour, and was fully persuaded that the 
end of all this is vanity. While young in body and in mind and 
dimly conscious that he possessed unusual powers, he could find no 
ideal, no aim, and no ambition that fired and satisfied his imagina- 
tion. With Religion in the true sense of the word he had never been 
brought into contact until he wooed her in his bride. In his youth, 
two spiritual influences had been predominant in Prussia—the deism 
of Voltaire slightly modified by that of Lessing, and the mysticism of 
the Romantic School which was verging more and more clearly into 
Roman Catholicism. From the latter tendency his father’s house 
had been almost completely free, and what he saw of it in later 
years was not calculated to attract the keen-eyed, hard-headed, and 
open-hearted youth. Without for a moment calling the sincerity 
of the Romantic leaders into question, it must be admitted that for 
most of them Catholicism was a matter of taste and the imagination 
rather than of the head, the heart, or the conscience. It is in this 
that they differ so widely from our English converts of later 
days. The Roman Church, as they understood it, made life look 
pretty ; so they chose it. Bismarck was seeking for realities, not for 
dreams. Had he come under the influence of a man like Cardinal 
Newman, to whom every dogma is not only a truth but a key to 
the whole problem of human existence, the case might have been 
different ; as it was, the medieval legends over which his contem- 
poraries were poring interested him rather less than the mythology 
of Greece and Rome. 

But in his wife and her family he was brought face to face with a 
new power. Here were men and women, leading not only blameless 
but active and useful lives, who had as strong a hold on the external 
reality of the world as any one, and who yet were moved by motives 
that were not of this world, but constantly felt they were in the 
presence of a judge, a father, and afriend. In such a conviction he, too, 
might find a motive and an aim. Like Goethe, he had sought con- 
solation and strength in the ethics of Spinoza, but, unlike the great 
poet, he had not succeeded in finding them there. The thought of 
a personal loyalty to a personal God, on the other hand, appealed to 
the deepest impulses of his nature; and the home into which he, the 
wild wanderer, had been received, with hesitation at first, it is true, 
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but then in perfect affection and confidence, was so calm and quiet 
that it seemed as if the peace that passeth understanding brooded 
over it, as indeed it did. Bismarck became deeply imbued with his 
wife's religious convictions, and he found in them the motive power 
that had hitherto been wanting in his life. This was the turning 
point ; from henceforth he had a purpose that filled and satisfied his 
whole being—to do his duty before a living God. Doubtless, like all 
of us, he has fallen short of his ideal, and still more undoubtedly, in 
the opinion of most, he has at times mistaken his duty; but always 
there has been a power within him which enabled him to despise the 
praise of men, and to appeal to a higher standard than the phrase or 
the fashion of the hour. 

The time had now come when the man whose youth had been so 
wild and wayward was called to take a serious part in the active 
political life of the age. But before glancing at the work it was 
given him to do, and the way in which it was done, it may be well to 
translate a few passages from his later letters, which show the spirit 
in which it was undertaken. In July 1851 he wrote from Frankfort 
to his wife : 


“The day before yesterday I dined with —— at Wiesbaden, and viewed 
the scenes of my former folly with sadness, and a rather premature 
wisdom. May it please God to fill with His own clear strong wine the 
vessel from which the champagne of youth then uselessly frothed away, 
leaving nothing but flat dregs behind. Where, I wonder, are —— and 
Miss ——, and what may be their lot? How many with whom I then 
flirted, drank, and played, are now in their graves, and through how many 
phases my whole conception of life has passed in these fourteen years, 
each of which I thought perfectly true while it lasted; how much that 
then appeared great now seems small to me; how much venerable that I 
then mocked! What new leafage may have budded, unfolded, withered, 
and fallen away from our inner being before another fourteen years have 
passed, and 1865 has come, if we live to see it! I cannot understand how 
a man who reflects upon himself and who neither knows God nor desires 
to know Him—I cannot understand how such a man can endure a life so 
burdened with ennui and self-contempt. I cannot tell how I used to bear 
it; if I were again obliged to live as I once did, without God, without you 
and the children, I really do not see why I should not cast this life aside 
like a dirty shirt. Yet this is the life most of my acquaintances live. 
When I go through them singly and ask myself, what reason so and so 
may have for living on, for bearing troubles and vexation, for intriguing 
and spying about, I can find no answer. Do not conclude from this 
scribble that I am in a black mood; on the contrary, I feel as we do when 
looking at the yellowing leaves on a bright September day—well and 
cheerful, but touched with sadness, with homesickness, with a longing for 
forest, lake, and moorland, for you and the children, all blended with the 
sunset and Beethoven.” 


And again, a few days later : 
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“ On Saturday afternoon I went with Rochow and Lynar to Rudesheim. 
There I took a boat, pushed off on the Rhine, and swam in the moonshine, 
with only my eyes and nose above the tepid water, as far as the Mouse 
Tower at Bingen, where the wicked Bishop was killed. It isa strangely 
dreamy sensation to lie in the water thus of a warm quiet night, to be 
slowly borne along by the current, to see the sky with the moon and stars, 
and on either side the wooded mountain tops and the battlemented castles in 
the moonshine, and to hear nothing but the soft splashing of one’s own 
movement. I should like to swim so every evening. Afterwards I drank 
very pleasant wine, and sat long smoking with Lynar on the balcony, with 
the Rhine below us. My little Testament and the stars turned our 
conversation into a Christian channel, and I attacked the virtue after the 
manner of Rousseau, in which his soul delights, without producing any 
effect except that of reducing him to silence. As a child he was ill-treated 
by nurses and tutors, without having any true acquaintance with his 
parents, and from a similar education he has formed opinions similar to 


those I held in my youth, only he finds a greater satisfaction in them 
than I ever did.” 


Eight years later he again wrote from St. Petersburg : 


* Let it be as God wills. In this world everything is only a question of 
time—men and nations, folly and wisdom, war and peace, come and go like 
waves, and the vcean remains. There is nothing here but deception and 
illusion; whether it be a fever or a cannon-ball that tears this mask of 
flesh away, it will have to fall some day or other, and then, if they are of 
equal stature, such a resemblance will appear between the Prussian and 
the Austrian that it will be difficult to distinguish between them. The 
wise and the foolish, too, when their skeletons have been neatly prepared, 
look very much alike. Patriotism may be overcome by such reflections as 
these ; but must we not even now despair if we were obliged to rely upon 
them for our eternal welfare ?” 


The above passage was written, it is true, in a gloomy mood 
occasioned by the fear that the interests he had long and carefully 
guarded were about to be sacrificed to what he considered the senti- 
mental sympathy of the King and his Ministers for Austria. But the 
sentiments it expresses have been so often repeated in different forms 
that we can hardly be mistaken in regarding them as the key-note of 
his whole moral life. Thus when speaking in the Reichstag on the 
North German Confederation, on the 1st of March, 1870, he said: 


“If I were to sum up in a few words the impression the debate has left 
upon my mind, I should say that the opponents of capital punishment 
appear to me to over-estimate the value of life in this world, and the 
importance of death. It may be that capital punishment appears more 
severe to such as do not believe in the continuance of an individual 
existence after death, than to him who believes that God has gifted his 
soul with immortality—and yet, when I examine the question more 
closely, I can hardly suppose so. If any one does not hold the belief, 
which I confess with all my heart, that death is only a transition from 
this life to another, and that we have a right to whisper even to the worst of 
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criminals on his way to the grave the comfortable assurance, mors janua 
vite ;—if any one does not share this conviction, and still thinks it worth 
while to live at all, the pleasures of this life must possess such a charm 
for him that I almost envy his enjoyment of them; the work in which he 
is engayed must yield such satisfactory results that I am unable to imagine 
his feelings.... But how can he who holds that death is rest—the 
dreamless sleep for which Hamlet longed—how can he desire that the 
criminal shall be compelled to continue ‘the phosphorescence of his 
brain’ for a little longer in the narrow limits of a prison-cell, robbed 
of everything that lends life a value? ”* 


Again, in the autumn of the same year, amid all the excitement 
of the French war and the exultation of the early victories, he spoke 
thus at Ferriéres : 


“Tf I were not a Christian I would not serve the King another hour. 
If I did not obey my God and put my trust in Him, my respect for earthly 
rulers would be but small. I have enough to live upon, and as a private 
man I should enjoy as much consideration as I desire. Why then should 
{ exhaust myself with unwearying labour in this world, why expose 
myself to difficulties, unpleasantness, and ill-treatment, if I had not the 
feeling that I must do my duty before God and for His sake? If I did 
not believe in a Divine Government of the world which had predestined 
the German nation to something great and good, I would abandon the 
trade of diplomacy at once, or rather I should never have undertaken it. 
I do not know whence my sense of duty should come except from God. 
Titles and decorations have no charm for me. The confident belief in a 
life after death—that is it—that is why I am a Royalist; without it, I 
should by nature be a Republican. All the steadfastness with which for 
these ten years I have resisted every conceivable absurdity, has been derived 
only from my resolute faith. Take this faith from me, and you take my 
country too.... How willingly I would leave it all! I am fond of 
country life, of the fields and the woods. Take away from me my belief 
in my personal relation to God, and I am the man to pack up my things 
to-morrow, to escape to Varzin, and look after my crops.” 


It therefore appears that the greatest and most successful states- 
man of our age is seriously of opinion that life is not worth living 
unless it can be led with a constant reference to its Divine Author and 
an existence beyond the grave—unless it be ruled by purposes that 
transcend the narrow limits of any individual vanity or ambition, any 
personal joy or sorrow. 


* The whole of this extract has been greatly condensed and very freely 
translated. 
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Part I, 


An artist is wandering over the beautiful hills that surround the 
valley of the Wye. With all his senses acutely strained to grasp 
and remember the picturesque points of a beautiful Nature—into 
which Man, with his railroads and industries, has at this time 
little intruded—he jots down on his sketch-book little ideas, 
scraps of vagrant fancy, which may or may not grow into living 
pictures, according as his fancy or his profit may lead him. 

But, looking up to catch the last gleam of an autumnal sun on 
the thick-wooded trees that surround a slowly winding river, the 
fate that befel the philosopher, who, gazing at the stars, fell into 
a well, overtakes him. 

He falls crashing, crashing through bushes and trees, until he 
lands at last on a shelving bank, with the dim consciousness that 
he is no longer a man, free to move and walk, to live and think, 
holding Nature at his own disposal, but only a poor crushed atom 
of humanity, who may thank God if he ever comes out of this 

ass. 

The first thought which comes to him when he awakes toa 
sense of consternation and pain, so acutely co-mingled that he 
hardly knows which is uppermost, is one of ironical humour at the 
foolishness of his own fate. 

He remembers that he, Julian Ormestone, whose picture at the 
Academy had been the talk of the town—he, who, for one short 
season, has been féted and caressed, flattered and honoured, will, 
if he dies in this hole, far away from human help, be picked up 
and buried, not as Julian Ormestone, but as Julian Graham—an 
unknown, wandering artist, who has left at his inn only a battered 
portmanteau, and a portfolio of sketches that bear no trace of his 
identity. . 
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For common honesty had made him half ashamed of the great- 
ness so suddenly thrust upon him. Common sense had told him 
that, after all, he was no better man than he who had struggled 
for many hard and terrible years without recognition, and that if 
he allowed himself to be cloyed with the first sweetness of a great 
success he would do no more good work, and he has come away, 
leaving name and fame behind him. 

In one of those whimsical humours which a long life of lonely 
hardship had fostered in an imaginative man, combined with a 
half-shy aversion to a popularity to which he has not yet grown 
accustomed, he has for the first time abandoned a name which he 
has never dishonoured, and gone forth on his wanderings under 
an assumed one. 

The terrible pain of his crushed limb makes him sick and faint. 
His thoughts begin to wander. He finds himself composing 
imaginary paragraphs, in imaginary newspapers, about the 
mysterious disappearance of Mr. Julian Ormestone. He pulls 
himself together with a great effort, and tries to count up the 
chances of rescue. He has an idea that if he lies here until 
morning may bring some passer-by, the cold and damp and 
pain will have put him beyond the hope of rescue; but life is 
too sweet to be quickly abandoned. He remembers a flask in 
his coat-pocket, and with an effort is able to reach it. 

“T wonder,” he thinks grimly, “ whether the man who declared, 
at a temperance meeting, that he would not give his wife a drop 
of brandy to save her life, would have held to his principles if he 
were in my place.” 

The brandy revives his senses. He hears, far away beneath, 
the sound of oars in the water, the echo of voices, and he shouts 
aloud, but his ery sounds weirdly among the hills. One more pull 
at the flask, the last drop, and then he makes one terrible effort 
to raise himself, and the pain wrings from him a shriek that dies 
away in a faintness that seems like death, and his last conscious 
thought is that, after all, it is easier to die than he thought it 
would be. 

He is roused from this blessed oblivion by a rough but not 
unkindly shake. 

“Who are you? How did you come here?” 

He does not answer. It seems too great an effort. 

“Can’t you get up?” 

The voice sounds like thunder in his dim ears. But still he 
does not answer. It is so much easier to die quietly. 


The hands wander over him with a vigorous professional 
touch, 
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“Ah! broken your leg! Poor fool! you might have died if | 
had not come by.” 

“Get me up—can’t you?” 

His voice sounds muffled. He hardly knows it for his own. 
But, after all, he is not dead. He is able to speak. He recognises 
the fact with a vague surprise. 

“No, that is more than I can do. You will have to stay here 
until I get help. Shivering? Here, I'll wrap this over you. Lie 
still. I shall be back before you know it.” 

He sees a great brown beard, an honest kindly face ; he feels a 
warm coat laid over his shivering limbs, and then he hears heavy, 
crunching footsteps, and once more lapses into semi-unconscious. 
ness. When he awakes again, he is being carried by strong hands 
over rough places, and each step is such an acute agony that all 
his fortitude is required to restrain his groans. He thanks Heaven 
when they are arrested before a house, whence dim lights emerge 
from small window-panes. 

“Can’t get no farther, Doctor,” says a rough voice. “Ye’ll 
have to leave the man here.” 

“Mr. Gordon will not take him in. I am afraid it is hopeless ; 
but, anyhow, I'll try.” 

A ring, a glimmer of light. A severe and forbidding woman’s 
face. A parley, another face—a tall grey-haired man’s—and then 
the artist listens, with all his senses strained, understanding that 
on this man’s charity his fate depends. 

“Tam sorry to refuse you, Doctor,” says a hard, cold voice ; “ but 
we have no room to offer you. It is impossible.” 

Then another voice speaks,a woman’s. He cannot hear the words. 
but he understands that it is pleading for him. There is a long 
delay, many more words, and then at last he is admitted—reluc- 
tantly admitted. Even in his half-unconsciousness he understands 
that. Another long waiting, and then he is laid on a bed, th 
doctor’s hands once more touch his crushed leg. A handkerchief. 
heavy with chloroform, is laid on his face, and he knows no more. 

* * * * * * 

When he comes to himself, he is conscious of a loud and regular 
snoring close to his ears, and he sees the big brown beard and 
the burly limbs of his good Samaritan, lying in the sleep of a 
much-wearied man in an armchair by his bedside. 

But the sleep is a light one, and is broken by the first move- 
ment of his patient. 

“Ah! come to yourself,” he says, touching his hand; “ you ll 
do now. I must be off. Got other people to think of. Go to 
sleep again. Ill come and see you in the morning.” 
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The artist tries to thank him, in a sleepy fashion, and then, the 
chloroform still being heavy upon him, he does go to sleep again, 
and never wakes until the morning light, breaking through the 
uncurtained panes of a lattice-window, falls on his face. 

The doctor is gone. The chair by his side is empty, and for 
a minute or so he believes himself alone. Then his eyes wander 
to the window, and he sees, sitting there, far apart from him, a 
woman, keeping watch. A woman.... His eyes grow wider 
and more alert. He thinks his fancy is still wandering, for he sees, 
not a woman unknown and never seen before, but the creature 
of his fancy, the ideal whom he pictured in his dreams, whom he 
has painted on his canvas—his Judith ! 

He gazes at her slowly and furtively, still doubting his own 
senses. He takes in every detail of her strange, beautiful face, her 
full, womanly figure, and he knows that the ideal which he had 
pictured to himself, which he had created from his own imagina- 
tion, and from no living woman, sits there before him, in the flesh. 
But the perfect face bears no expression of deadly and horrible 
purpose as he has depicted it; but is simply bent in calm and 
contemplative reverie on the unturned pages of an open book. 

The sense that he is dreaming, that he is the victim of an 
imagination, compels him to try and break the trance, and he 
speaks aloud, though in a strange and husky voice. 

“Judith ...” he says dreamily. “Judith!” 

The face is lifted, the book put aside, and the figure at the 
window rises slowly and comes over to his side. 

She stands near him, and he hears her voice. 

“You are awake,” she says calmly ; “Iwill send the servant. I 
promised the doctor I would watch until you woke. Can I give 
you anything? Are you thirsty?” 

She hands him a glass of lemonade, and puts it to his lips. He 
sees that the hand is soft and womanly, though strong. 

His delusion is half dispelled, but still it haunts him. 

“ Are you—Judith?” he asks dreamily. 

“My name is Elaine,” she answers quietly, “ and you are in my 
father’s house. You must try and sleep now. I will leave you.” 

She puts the glass by his side, and then she quietly leaves the 
room, and he is left to wonder whether he has seen a vision, born 


of his own wandering fancy,—or only a woman. 
* * 


* * ” * 


Three weeks later the artist is sufficiently recovered from a 
long period of fever and weakness, brought on by pain and 
exposure, to be carried from his bed and laid on a big, old- 


fashioned couch, placed near the lattice-window of a pleasant 
VOL. LXXIv. E 
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homely room that has now grown familiar to him. A second 
summer has set in, and though a fire burns in the wide, tiled 
grate, the warmth of the sun is sufficient to permit the window 
to be open, and beyond him he can catch a view of those glorious 
purple hills, where he so nearly lost his life. 

When he has lain for a short time in contemplative reverie 
induced by a comfortable sense of the pleasant change in his 
position, he, for the first time since his accident, asks for pen and 
paper, and this is what he writes : 


“‘ My DEAR JACK, 

“It is a pleasant thing to remember that, in all this busy, 
self-engrossed world, there is one good soul who cares enough 
about me to be probably worrying himself about my long silence 
and absence from it. And I feel comfortably certain that you, 
my cynical old scribbler, have found time, between the intervals 
devoted to fiery leaders and cold-blooded reviews, to wonder what 
has become of me; though if I had gone out of the world, as I 
very nearly did, three weeks ago, I doubt if there is another soul, 
even among all those good friends who cropped up so suddenly 
three months ago, who would have given more than a passing 
‘Eheu!’ to the memory of Julian Ormestone, artist. 

“ But now to the tale of my adventures. I have fallen into a 
romance, Jack—let me confess it at once—and I began it by falling 
over a cliff and very nearly ending it before it was begun. I was 
picked up by a kind-hearted soul who passes his life in ministering 
to the physical wants of an isolated little Welsh village, and who, 
haying carried me as far as he could, landed me at the house of 
a man who was at first exceedingly unwilling to take me in. 

“For here comes the romance. This man, whose guest I still am, 
isa gentleman and a scholar,—it is impossible, having seen him, 
to doubt the first ; itis equally impossible, having spoken to him, 
to doubt the second—and he has lived here in a tumble-down, lonely 
house, shut in by trees so that it even escapes the sight of the 
passer-by, for twenty years, without exchanging the smallest 
intercourse with any living creature except an old servant, the 
doctor (whose services he has been compelled to accept now that 
he is evidently not far from death), and his daughter. . . . His 
daughter . . . here lies the pith of the story, as you, who write and 
read novels, will divine at once. 

“For this man has a daughter who for twenty years has 
shared with him the utter isolation in which for some whim, or 
secret reason, known only to himself, he has chosen to live. 

“And she who has shared this terrible life, whose strangeness 
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she does not even realise, is beautiful exceedingly—so beautiful 
that if ever she had been seen and known, men would have raved 
about her. It is reserved for me—the only man who has had a 
chance to see her (except the doctor, who is absorbed in his 
physics, and the gardener, who is seventy and purblind)—to rave 
about her. 

“But the strangest and weirdest part of my story is yet to 
come. I am compelled to believe, Jack, that we, who think 
ourselves creatures possessed of will and reason, are only the 
blind puppets of fate, wandering by ways which we think our 
own to a destiny over which we have no control. For you, who 
know that I, failing all models that satisfied me, created my 
Judith out of my own imagination, taking the nose of one, the 
mouth and eyes of another, until I made a complete whole that 
satisfied my idea of beauty, will find it strange as I find it, weird 
and incomprehensible as I find it, that I have discovered in this 
lonely girl living with a father whose eccentric seclusion has 
made him regarded as a monomaniac—my Judith ! 

“ You will think I am raving, that illness has turned my brain. 
But when you see her, as you shall see her, you will know it is true. 
Face, figure, hair—all are the same—all but the expression ; but if 
ever she could feel as Judith felt, if ever she could act as Judith 
acted, she would look as my Judith looked in my picture. 

“The rest you will guess. I love her—and I mean to marry her. 

“T suppose that, even if she had been different, even if the strange 
chance of finding in her my own ideal had not enwoven me in a 
fate which it is impossible to resist, I should have fallen in love 
with her. For I, who have known so few women—who have never 
had time to fall in love—could hardly have spent three weeks 
of pain and seclusion without feeling some attraction to the woman 
who by force of circumstances has been made my daily companion. 

“T will not conceal from you that there are some facts in her 
life which would deter most men from marrying her. I have 
gathered from the gossip of a village nurse whom the doctor 
provided for me, that her mother died raving mad, and that the 
people who live about here believe the girl to have inherited her 
madness. I think that this idea has grown from certain strange 
ways, consequent upon her lonely life ; but even I, who love her, 
know that in some ways she is not altogether like other women. 
There is at times something uncanny about her, something 
that bafiles description and defies discovery. She is free and un- 
conventional in manner, with no more knowledge of the coquetries 
of a beautiful woman than a Miranda on her desert island. But 
at times she is overcome-with a gloomy reserve that implies some 
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secret sense of a mystery in her life which she is unable to 
penetrate. But I am sure, quite sure, Jack, that there is one 
talisman which can get the better of these dark moods that are 
but the outcome of her gloomy life. She has never known faith, 
hope, love, and when she knows them she will be the best and 
grandest woman that ever walked this earth. 

“Are you going tocall me conceited, for making so sure of winning 
her? Remember that she has seen no other man; that she has 
had no chance of comparing me with someone better, greater, hand- 
somer, than I; that she has been thrown into companionship with 
me under such circumstances as have compelled her sympathy and 
interest ; and that I know—am I over-confident if I say that I 
know, I feel sure that it needs but one touch of truer, deeper 
feeling to turn that interest into love? Remember also that her 
father, who has denied her all intercourse with men or women, 
now knows himself to be dying, and has no friend, no relation, 
no living soul to whom he can confide her. Am I wrong in 
supposing that under such circumstances he will find relief from 
the anxiety which I know he feels as to her future, when I tell 
him that I love her ? 

“There is one more confession to make—one which lies like 
a weight on my conscience, and which I am horribly anxious 
to be rid of. You are smiling? You did not know I had 
a conscience? More did I, until I lay for three hours on a lonely 
hill-side, with the close prospect of walking straight into another 
world, about which I had never before troubled myself much. 

“The fact is, when I came away from town, I was so 
horribly bored by the fuss they had made about me and my 
picture, so ashamedly conscious of my own unaccustomed honours, 
that I set out on my travels under an assumed name. I wanted 
to be free. I hated to be asked by every chance traveller, who 
might happen to be versed in art gossip, about myself and my 
Judith, and I called myself Julian Graham. When the doctor 
reclaimed my luggage from the inn where I had been lodging, it 
bore that name, and as Julian Graham I have been known by all 
the people here. It has been impossible to set the’ mistake right 
without seeming like an impostor, but now it must be done. The 
time has come when I can no longer sail under false colours, even 
though they were, in the first place, assumed with innocent intent. 

“One more thing; the money I brought with me will run short 
when I have paid the nurse and the doctor. Thanks to the 
picture, there is still plenty at the bank. You must cash this 
cheque for me and send bank-notes, not to your friend Julian 
Ormestone, but to 


“JuLIAN GRAHAM.” 
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When be has completed this long letter—the longest he has 
ever written—he lies back exhausted, looking at the thick envelope 
which contains the story of the one romance which has ever come 
into his life. 

And as he so lies, in a half-dreamy mood, trying to realise how 
the story will present itself to the mind of his practical, cynical 
friend, the door opens, and the woman who has occupied most of 
his thoughts for the last three weeks, comes slowly towards him. 

She is only twenty years old, but in her step there is none of 
the buoyancy and elasticity of youth. It is quiet and dignified, and 
in her manner there is some suggestion of the unasserted grandeur 
which seems appropriate to his first imagination of her. 

She comes straight to the couch and stands over him looking 
at him, and in her great, deep eyes there is a womanly wistfulness 
that convinces him of her interest in him. 

“You are tired,’ she says gently. ‘The move has been too 
much for you?” 

“T have been writing,” he answers cheerfully, holding up the 
letter, and feeling all his spirits return at this sign of her concern 
for him. “I have been telling a story, and it has taken up a 
good many pages.” 

She looks at the letter. He sees her eyes linger on it. 

“Tam glad you have written,” she answers at length. Then 
lifting her eyes and looking at him—* Will you think me guilty 
of a vulgar curiosity if I tell you that I have wondered that you 
never wanted to write to any of your friends to tell them of your 
accident ? ” 

He puts out his hand to draw a chair near to his sofa, and 
when she is sitting there he answers her. 

“T told you,” he says gently, “that I am a man without friends 
or relations. I should have made one exception. There is one 
man who cares a little about me, and to-day I have written to 
him. It is a long story; would you care to hear it ?” 

She rises suddenly. 

“Not now! No—I would rather not hear it now. You have 
done too much to-day. Rest now. Give me your letter. I will 
post it myself, and when the answer comes—then you shall tell 
me.” 

They look at each other—a long and lingering look. She takes 


the letter, and slowly and quietly as she had come in, goes away 
from him. 


* * * = ~ * 
A little later, as he lies with half-closed eyes, not dreaming, 


but full of suppressed excitement as he realises that in a few 
days he must tell her that story which she has forbidden him to tell 
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now, or goaway, leaving it for ever untold, the door again opens ; 
he hears another and altogether different footstep, and the man 
who had at first received him in his house against his will, who 
has since made ample amends for his reluctance by a kind and 
generous hospitality that has included many personal attentions, 
comes and sits by him. 

He is a tall prematurely aged man whose clear-cut features have 
the appearance of being carved from a marble yellowed by time. 
Every look and tone and movement of this man, who for twenty 
years has voluntarily secluded himself from human society, bears 
the impress of a refined nobility which makes the strange manner 
of his life a greater mystery. 

Whatever may be his secret-—and Ormestone is convinced that 
he has a secret—it is certain that he has not always lived the life 
he now leads, that it has been forced upon him by some strange 
and mysterious reason of which no one—not even his daughter— 
holds the clue. 

“Tam glad you are better,” he says gently, looking at Julian. 
“You will be going from us soon, and before you go I want to ask 
a favour of you.” 

Ormestone stretches out his hand, and, moved by a sudden 
impulse, lays it on the feeble, wax-like hand of his host. 

“Ask what you will,” he says, with strong feeling. “ You 
have given me back my life. What should you ask of me that I 
would not grant?” 

The other looks at him for a moment without answering, 
and Ormestone fancies that he perceives some moisture in his 
cold grey eyes. 

“You are generous by nature, that I see,” he says presently, 
putting aside for one moment the reserve in which he is accus- 
tomed to enwrap himself, “and your generosity makes you over- 
rate the small service I have been able to render you. But in 
return for any help we have been able to give you, all I ask of 
you is, that when you leave us—and believe me, I shall regret 
your departure—you will respect the reserve which, for a reason 
of my own which I am unable to confide to you, I have chosen 
to place about me: that you will speak to no one, not even to 
your most intimate friends, about the man into whose inner 
life you have by chance penetrated. I have for twenty years 
lived forgotten,” he adds, slowly lifting his proud, sad face, 
stamped with the lines of irretrievable sorrow, “and I wish to 
die forgotten.” 

The sadness of this terrible avowal touches Ormestone so 
acutely that for a moment he can find nothing to say. He looks 
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at the other with a dumb wistfulness, which finds expression in 
his eyes. 

“T wish——” he begins falteringly. 

“You wish,” says his host quickly, but not ungently, “that 
you could help me, that you could understand the mystery of the 
seclusion in which I have lived for twenty years ; but, believe me, 
Iam beyond the help of God or man. There is no solution but 
death, and that,” lifting his head and looking beyond him, “ will 
not be long in coming.” 

And to this there is no answer possible, or none at least that 
Ormestone finds compatible with truth; and after a few kindly 
inquiries as to his health and comfort, Mr. Gordon goes away, and 
Ormestone is left oncemore alone, his thoughts this time occupied as 
much by the father as by the daughter; and over all there rests 
the strong impression of some strange fatalism in his connection 
with them. 

* * * * * * 

Seven days later he is sufficiently recovered to be able to walk 
slowly, though still with some pain, and on the evening of this 
seventh day he is in the little homely garden, whose winding 
paths and thick shrubberies have few flowers to beautify them. 
But he has no eyes for the trees or flowers, or even for the grand 
view beyond them. The twilight of an autumnal day is falling 
fast. Elaine Gordon is by his side, and he knows that he can no 
longer defer the announcement of his immediate departure, nor 
the confession of his love for her. 

And as he thinks of it, conscious that the moment for which 
he has waited has now arrived, his heart beats so thick and fast 
that he can scarce speak. For he is a man who has not frittered 
away his heart on a hundred love fancies, and this one passion for 
this strange and beautiful woman has wholly taken possession 
of him. 

He fancies, too, that he perceives in her some consciousness 
of the approaching crisis in their relations towards each other. 
She is never over-ready of speech, as some women are. The 
habit of long and lonely years has made her accustomed to 
silence ; but to-day she is more silent than ever. Her words 
are few, but her looks, turned frequently upon him, are full 
of a wistful sadness that is deeper than any he has seen in them 
before. 

He breaks the silence abruptly. 

“This must be our last walk,” he says, with startling sudden- 
ness, for it is not out of the abundance of the heart that the mouth 
speaks most readily. ‘I have no excuse to stay any longer, no 
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reason to trouble you any more. To-morrow, or the next day,” 
faltering a little, “I must go.” 

His eyes are fixed on her. He sees her pale a little, but she 
is strong enough to preserve an appearance of calm. They are 
resting by a low ivy-grown wall, and she plucks a leaf and pulls 
it to pieces as she answers : 

“ Of course we knew you must go soon—that we could not keep 
you for long. But you are hardly strong yet. Cannot you wait 
a few more days . . . before you leave us?” 

“You have been very good to me,” he says in a trembling 
voice. “In all the years of my life I can never forget these four 
weeks ” Then he breaks off and stretches out his hands to 
her with a sudden cry .. . “ Elaine, Elaine, I cannot go. I love 
you so!” 

She looks at him, and over her beautiful face there dawns a 
look that grows from wonder to delight, from delight to a 
mingling of surprise and rapture, that irradiates it with a sudden 
glory. 

“ You—love—me ?” she says slowly, in a voice that has changed 
too. “Ah, itis true then! You love me.” 

And in a moment he holds her in his arms, her face is resting 
against his, his kisses are on her lips. 

“You are sure, quite sure? ” she whispers. 

“Sure as Heaven is above us, as Heaven is before us,” he 
answers in the same whisper. 

Then after awhile she lifts her face and speaks gravely again, 
as she usually speaks. 

“Tt seems so strange to me,” she says wistfully. ‘I have 
never had any one to love me—not even when I was a little child. 
But when you came here, I had to take care of you, and in caring, 
grew... tolove you.” There isa little pause before these words, 
and she utters them in a tone which reveals to him something 
of the reverence with which she acknowledges a feeling many 
women only play with. “But I thought,” she continues in the 
same low tone, “that you would go away—that though you were 
naturally grateful, you would forget—that there would be other 
women——” 

“There never has been, there never will be another woman for 
me in the world but you,” he answers, and answers truthfully. 

There follows on this avowal one of those long silences which 
lovers do not find irksome. It is she who first breaks it. 

“ T have been thinking of my father,” she says with that quiet 
gravity which he has always admired in her. “He has kept me 
so apart from everyone, men and woman too, that he will find it 
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strange that any one should love me; and he is ill and feeble, 
and though he has never seemed to care much for me, I could 
not leave him.” 

“You shall not leave him while he lives,” says Julian quietly. 
He does not say, what he believes, that her father’s life cannot 
last long, but he adds tenderly, “We can wait, and if he gives 
his consent, as I believe he will, you shall come to me when he 
can spare you.” 

She appears content with this promise, but presently he looks 
at her, and says half jestingly, half earnestly : 

“ Elaine, are you altogether different from other women? You 
have never asked me any questions as to my past, or my future. 
You know me only as a poor travelling artist, struck down by a 
sudden accident and rescued by your goodness; and when I ask 
you to be my wife, you do not even trouble to inquire whether 
Iam able to keep a wife. My dear, my dear, you are too 
innocent of worldly wisdom !” 

She looks at him with wide-open eyes full of genuine surprise. 

“‘T have lived too long in solitude to care either for riches or 
poverty,” she says with absolute truthfulness. “If you love me, 
that is all I need know.” 

He takes her hands and draws her closer to him. 

“All the same,” he says lightly, “you must hear my story 
before I tell it to your father.” 

And in the fast-closing twilight, standing hand in hand, he 
tells it to her. 

“My father was in the army. When I was a child he met his 
death by an accident. He fell over a cliff and was picked up 
dead. My mother had little but her pension, and when I was 
twenty-one she died. I went into the world to make my 
living as an artist. For ten years I lived from hand to mouth, 
sometimes near to starvation. I sent many pictures to the 
Academy. All were overlooked until this year, but this year ”— 
drawing a deep breath as he recalls his one great triumph 
over adversity—“ my picture was noticed, praised, and sold for 
a high price. I have no fear for the future now, Elaine, no fear 
that I shall ever bring you to bear what I have borne.” 

Then he pauses suddenly, and droops his head, which he has 
raised with some honest pride at the tale of his own success. 

“T have one confession to make, Elaine, and I ought to have 
made it before I asked you to be my wife. When I set out on my 
tour I took an assumed name, for no bad reason, but only because 


I wished to escape notice. My real name is not Julian Graham, 
but Julian Ormestone.” 
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She receives this avowal with an absolute indifference which 
surprises him. 

“Your name is nothing to me—except that it is part of 
yourself,” she said gently. ‘Name and position mean nothing 
to us here,” looking around her with a little gesture which seems 
to indicate the absolute solitude in which she has lived her life. 
“And to tell you the truth,” with a smile that for the first 
time seems to have some playfulness in it, “I have never known 
you, never thought of you, except as ‘the artist.’ As ‘the 
artist,’ the doctor, my father, and I, have always spoken of you.” 

His confession having been made and received so lightly, he 
troubles himself with no more fears. They go hand in hand to 
the house, but as they approach it she pauses for a moment, and 
in the gloom he can see her deep eyes burning. 

“T have told you your name mattered little to me,” she begins, 
with evident hesitation, “ but there is one other that has troubled 
me, and troubles me even now that I know you love me. When 
you were ill,” she continues, trembling a little, “the first name 
you spoke was a woman’s—Judith; and I have always fancied 
that—it might be a woman you loved.” 

He breaks out laughing, and then he tells her the story of his 
picture, and her strange resemblance to it. But his explanation 
does not seem to reassure her as completely as he believed it 
would do. He feels her shiver as if with sudden cold. 

“Tam superstitious,” she says with a quiver in her voice. “I 
have been brought up in an atmosphere of mystery and strange- 
ness, shut out from my fellow-creatures; and all that is unknown 
and unseen influences me more strongly than most women.” 

Then she drops her voice and regards him with that strange 
look which he has seen once or twice before. 

“Ts it fate that has brought you here, and made me love you?” 
she asks in a whisper. 

“Tfyou are my fate, then I love fate,” he answers lightly, “ and 
will follow wheresoever she leads me.” 

And with these half-jesting words they go in together, and, in 
the little dim hall, part lingeringly. 

“T will go to your father now,” he says with sudden resolution. 

He holds her to him for one moment, and then he looses her, 
and taps at the door of the small room in which Mr. Gordon 
spends the greater part of his days, and into which Julian 
Ormestone has never yet penetrated. 

The door opens ; he is admitted. It closes again, and Elaine is 
alone. 

She waits for a moment irresolute. Then she goes into her 
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own room on the other side of the hall, lights the lamp, stirs the 
fire, closes the curtains, and waits. 

She takes up a book as a pretence of occupation. But the 
words on the open page dance before her eyes ; not one penetrates 
to her understanding. She hears only the dull, quiet murmur of 
voices from the other room. One voice is weak and low, scarcely 
audible, the other is full and strong, but both are calm and even ; 
and the knowledge that her lover’s confession has been quietly 
received reassures her so greatly that she is able to wait the 
issue with the calmness which is habitual to her. 

She is still sitting there waiting, when, ofa sudden, the stillness 
of the night is rent by a great and terrible cry that rings through 
the echoing walls of the little lonely house, like the wail of a 
departing spirit. She starts to her feet into the passage, and 
almost at the same moment the door of the other room opens, 
and Julian comes out with a face white as death. 

“ Your father is ill. He has had a stroke or a fit, I do not know 
which. Send the servant for the doctor, and come to him.” 

She obeys him mechanically, never losing her presence of mind, 
and when she has despatched the servant, goes into her father’s 
room. He is lying on the floor senseless, and only the occasional 
flutter of his eyelids assures her that he still lives. They bend 
over him side by side, they put water on his forehead, they try to 
force brandy between his lips, but for all consciousness of their 
efforts, he might already be dead. 

Then she raises her head, and looks at her lover. 

“ Was it anything that you said to him ?” she asks in a whisper. 

He shakes his head. 

“He had received my confession kindly,” he answers, in the 
same whisper, though he knows that his loudest tones could not 
reach the unconscious ears of the inanimate form before them. 
“ He had even told me that he was glad you should have some- 
one to care for you when he was gone. I was telling him of my 
picture, of my foolish whim to assume a name. I told him my 
real name, when, of a sudden, he stretched out his arms as if he 
were beating the air, he gave that ery—you heard it—and fell 
like this.” 

Then he looks at her, assailed for the first time by a horrible 
doubt. 

“There could be nothing—nothing in what I told him—to 
cause this ?” 

She answers with a calmness that disperses the momentary 
shadow of a doubt hovering about him. 

“Nothing,” she says quietly. “The doctor has always warned 
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me against any excitement. He has had these attacks before, 
and we knew that they would occur again.” 

She has hardly ceased speaking, when the servant returns with 
the doctor. He gives one look at the prostrate figure, and then, 
lifting him in his strong arms, as he would lift a baby, carries 
him to his room. 

Elaine follows. Ormestone is left alone. 

Half an hour later, the doctor comes back to him. He shuts 
the door after him, and comes over to the fireplace. 

“You had better go to bed,” he says, looking with a keen 
professional glance at the artist’s pale face. “This excitement is 
bad for you. You must remember that you have yourself only 
just recovered from a serious illness. I have left Miss Gordon to 
watch by her father, and I will return before morning.” 

“Is Mr. Gordon—seriously ill?” asks Ormestone with a 
trembling voice; for in truth he is still too weak to be able to 
overcome the agitation of the past few hours. 

The doctor turns away. 

“TI think it is the end,” he says gravely. “I have long 
anticipated it, and I knew it would come suddenly. He knew it 
himself.” 

There is a moment’s silence. Then Julian speaks, grasping 
the arms of his chair nervously. 

“ Would any sudden excitement have precipitated his death?” 

The doctor pauses a moment, then wheels suddenly round, 
facing him. 

“Ah!” he says quickly, “ you were alone with him when it 
happened. What had passed between you?” 

Ormestone hesitates. This man has, after his rough fashion, 
been good to him,—has even, perhaps, saved him from death, but 
for a moment he doubts whether even this strong obligation 
makes it necessary to betray his secret to him. But after that 
one moment’s hesitation he considers it right to take him into 
his confidence. 

“‘T had told him,” he answers with as much calmness as he can 
command, “that I loved his daughter, that I wished to marry her. 
He had consented—he seemed to have no reason to object to me 
—when suddenly he cried out and fell down senseless as you 
found him.” 

A silence follows on this avowal—a terrible silence to Orme- 
stone. The doctor stands upright by the fireplace, as he stood 
before, but his face has grown strange and white, his hands are 


clenched; his strong white teeth are pressed hard on his rough 
beard. 
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“You love her?” he says presently, turning fiercely on his 
companion. ‘ You love her !—And I brought you here!” 

But Ormestone does not answer. In those few words he reads 
a life’s history, and for the first time understands that the man 
before him is not as wholly absorbed in his physics as he had 
believed him to be. 

The’ doctor turns away roughly to the door. There he 
pauses, and once more speaks to the man he had saved from 
death. 

“You artists have a great many fancies,” he says brusquely ; 
“are you sure that this is not only one of them? Will you make 
love to her, and leave her, and break her heart?” 

Ormestone rising suddenly, stretches out his hand, in his frank, 
generous way. “Believe me—I have never loved any other 
woman—lI will make her happy if I can.” 

The doctor looks at him for a moment—but he does not take 
his hand—and he goes away without another word. 
* * * * * * 

But Julian Ormestone does not go to bed. To sleep while the 
woman he loves is watching a few paces from him by her father’s 
death-bed, seems impossibly heartless. He makes up the fire, 
for he is shivering with cold and weakness, and drawing up his 
chair close to the hearth, prepares to watch through the night. 
Once or twice he wanders through the house, listening at the 
door of the sick man’s room—but he dares not enter lest his 
presence should do harm—and he goes back to his chair and to 
his sad and solitary vigil. Worn out, he drops into an uneasy 
sleep, disturbed by strange dreams in which the woman he 
loves plays many terrible parts, wearing always the face of his 
remorseless Judith. At last, in one terrible vision, he sees her 
separated eternally from him, and between him and her there lies 
the dead body of a man whose face he cannot see. 

A sharp, long cry of inexpressible pain seems to ring through 
his brain, and he wakes suddenly to the consciousness that it is 
a real cry—that voices and footsteps are sounding through the 
house. He staggers into the hall—the lamps are out—the cold 
dawn of a misty morning is breaking through the window on the 
staircase. He makes his way up the stairs, and is standing 
uncertainly, hesitating what to do, when the door of Mr. Gordon’s 
room opens, and the doctor comes out. 

“ You here!” he says roughly. “I thought you were safe in 
bed. Goto your room. You can do no good here—he is dead.” 

“Dead!” 

He says no other word. He allows himself to be taken to 
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his room, and throwing himself on his bed, drops once more 
into the uneasy sleep of physical exhaustion. 
* x * * * * 

It is late on the evening of the next day, when Elaine, at his 
urgent request, comes to him, into the little room where he had 
watched on the previous night. 

He starts up, holding out his hands to her, but she does not 
take them, and in a moment he sees that some terrible change 
has taken place in her. 

Her beautiful face is absolutely colourless, her lips set and cold. 
She puts away his hands with a little mute gesture of shrinking 
repulsion, and going over to the fireplace stands facing him, with 
her hands locked together against her breast. 

“T have come to tell you that you must go away,” she says in 
a hard, set voice. “I cannot marry you.” 

For a moment he stands silent, absolutely stunned by the 
suddenness of the shock. Then with a cry of pain and love, he 
clasps his arms around her, and before she can resist him, holds 
her tight in his embrace. 

“Elaine, Elaine! you love me—I love you—you shall not leave 
me! You will not break my heart?” 

He feels her trembling, and he realises his power over her. He 
knows that whatever resolution she may have formed while she 
was apart from him, is already shaken by his tenderness, and he 
kisses her soft white face again and again. For a moment she 
yields to his caresses, and then with a strong effort, frees herself 
from his arms and stands a little way off from him. 

“You would not touch me—if you knew,” she says, with white, 
quivering lips, pressing her hands on her heaving breast and 
looking around her with a furtive glance in her beautiful troubled 
eyes that somehow recalls to him that former consciousness of 
something strange in her. 

For a moment that look chills him with a sense of sudden fear ; 
but love is stronger than fear, and he remembers that her father’s 
death must have given her a shock which would naturally upset 
her usual composure. 

“You promised to marry me, yesterday,” he says, trying to 
speak with calm reasonableness and to overcome all show of 
stronger feeling. ‘‘ Why should you break your promise to-day ? 
To-day,” raising his voice, “you have lost your only protector, 
and I claim my right to protect you—to marry you.” 

His strong words overcome her. He sees her trembling, 
shaken by contending emotions. 

“You do not know,” she cries in a broken voice—“ you do not 
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understand. Listen ””—coming nearer, and speaking in a whisper. 
“Twill tell you . .. you have a right to know. When my father 
died I was alone with him, and he told me the secret of his past 
life. I cannot tell you what it is—I can never tell any one—but 
it is one that should prevent me from marrying any one . . . most 
of all, you.” 

These last words drop from her brokenly. He hardly under- 
stands them, but he understands enough to feel even the passionate 
resolution to marry her at any cost staggered for a moment. 

But then, after a moment’s bewildered thought, he arrives at 
what he believes to be the solution of the mystery—he remembers 
the chance gossip that had told him of her mother’s madness. That 
is the secret that has been revealed to her by her father ; that is 
the reason why she believes it wrong to marry! 

And as this sudden light dawns upon him, making clear all that 
had seemed so dark, a sudden rush of pity and irrestrainable 
tenderness makes him feel that her sorrow and trouble only form 
a greater claim on his love and his compassion for her ; and, after 
all, he loves her so greatly that he knows that no other woman 
with an untroubled past, or an unclouded future, could hold such a 
place in his heart as she holds. 

“ Your secret is your own,” he says after that moment’s pause, 
which contains a struggle which determines all his life ; “and, 
believe me, I shall never seek to discover it. All I ask of you, is 
that you will love me.” 

Then he continues slowly : 

“Remember, that if you send me away from you now, I must 
go for ever. You will be left alone. I cannot come to you or 
see you again.” 

A moment’s silence. He sees her face change from misery and 
fear to an inexpressible tenderness, and then she stretches out 
her hands with a low, passionate cry. 

“T cannot live without you!” she cries, bursting into tears. 
“Julian! I love you! I cannot let you go!” 

The struggle is over. She is once more in his arms, his 
kisses ‘on her face. 

“Remember!” she says at length, lifting her ‘beautiful wet 
eyes with a look that he cannot fathom, so full is it of pain, and 
love, and absolute self-abandonment, “the sin is mine, it is not 
yours ; and if ever you should know what I have done, promise me 
you will say . . . ‘She did it for love of me . . . I forgive her.’” 

He soothes her as he might soothe a tired child, who, for 
very pain and trouble, scarce knows what she says, and at last, 
seeing her worn out with a struggle whose real cause is hidden 
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from him, he takes her to her room, and leaving her there, goes 
back to stir up the smouldering fire, and instead of seeking the 
rest he so much needs, he lights his pipe, and tries to think of 
all that has passed between them in this last hour. 

This pipe has been the companion of many other lonely and 
bitter hours, hours in which poverty stalked nakedly over his 
empty threshold, hours in which dreams had been frustrated, 
high hopes and visions crushed before the cold touch of terrible 
reality, but never has it been the soother of a more complex mood 
than possesses him now. 

He knows, as he sits there, trying quietly to review the past 
interview, that he has done what few other men in their senses 
would do—that he has resolved to marry a woman whose past is 
darkened by a secret he has promised not to penetrate, over whose 
future there is a cloud he dares not anticipate. 

But he has never been a selfish man, and the knowledge that he 
has neither kith nor kin to suffer from any rash act of his—that 
whatever harm comes of it will come to himself alone—makes 
him doubly resolved not to abandon the woman he loves. 

“T will make her happy yet!” he says to himself, as he had said 
to the doctor. “She shall forget the past, she shall live only in 


the future.” 
* = * * * & 


On the evening of her father’s funeral he bids her good-bye, 
having gained her promise to marry him in two months’ time. 

For those two months it is arranged that she shall remain at 
the cottage with the old servant. 

And in the chilly gloom of a misty morning, he leaves the little 
house where in one short month he has found the romance of his 
life, 


(To be continued.) 


























Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin. 


NeirHer by training nor disposition was Edward Wollstonecraft 
fitted for agricultural pursuits, yet a farmer he chose to be. His 
farming operations were a succession of failures; he wasted over 
them a considerable fortune inherited from an industrious father. 
He was always changing his place of residence, appearing now in 
one county, now in another, yet without improving his condition. 
Quick-tempered by nature, disappointment rendered him morose ; 
and when he took to drinking—which he did at last—his fits of 
violence were a terror to those about him. His wife was a quiet, 
submissive woman, whose one aim was to keep him in good humour. 

Their eldest daughter was named Mary. Of her appearance, as a 
girl, nothing has been recorded. Her portrait by Opie, taken in 
later life, shows her to have possessed an abundance of wavy hair, 
fine expressive eyes (of a “light brown,” writes Southey), and full 
lips. Like most other children with sound constitutions, reared in 
the country, she was healthy and active, liking rather to romp with 
her brothers than dandle dolls. She was a favourite with neither of 
her parents. Often was she scolded without reason, or punished for 
what she had not done. This very treatment was the cause of her 
getting to think for herself, and act independently of others, while 
still young. As she advanced in years, her force of character 
obtained her a distinct influence at home. Her brothers and sisters 
looked to her for advice, her mother for assistance. Her father, even 
when most enraged, would yield to a reproof from her, and become 
‘ gentle for a space. 

In 1774, when Mary was between fifteen and sixteen, the 
Wollstonecraft family moved from Beverley, where they had passed 
seven years, to Hoxton. This step was taken to allow Mr. 
Wollstonecraft to pay close attention to some commercial speculation 
on which he had entered, and from which he expected to reap golden 
profits. His usual ill-luck, however, attended him in the venture, and 
he lost instead of making money. 

It was at this time that Mary made the acquaintance of a needy 
family named Blood. She and Fanny Blood, the eldest daughter, con- 
ceived, at first sight, a strong affection for each other. They were 
unlike. Mary had excellent natural abilities, but little or no education. 
Fanny, though slow, was studious. She undertook to instruct her 
friend, and her lessons were not thrown away. When Mary, later on, 
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had to take to her pen for a livelihood, she found how much she owed 
to the other’s teaching. 

In 1780, Mrs. Wollstonecraft died. Mr. Wollstonecraft, soon 
afterwards, married again, and settled down permanently in Car- 
marthenshire, where he continued to drown care in the bowl. This 
was the signal for a general break-up in his family. His two younger 
sons, still boys, remained with him for a bit, but his three daughters 
departed. Mary went to live with the Bloods, and earned enough 
by her needle to pay for her board and lodging ; the second sister, 
Everina, undertook to keep house for her eldest brother, who was 
practising as an attorney in London ; the third, Eliza, made a hasty, 
imprudent marriage with an objectionable man named Bishop, from 
whom she separated after enduring much ill-treatment. 

Mary had long since decided that teaching, for which she had a 
real turn, was her vocation in life. It seemed a fitting moment, now 
that her sister was homeless, to make a beginning. It was arranged 
that she and Eliza should open a school, and that Fanny Blood, from 
whom she was unwilling to part, should live with and assist them. 
Lodgings were therefore procured at Islington, and a few pupils 
obtained ; but things did not go satisfactorily. Fanny soon returned 
home, while Mary and Mrs. Bishop removed to Newington, where 
their brother, the attorney, helped them to start afresh. This time, 
the prospect seemed brighter. The number of their pupils rose 
steadily: they also received lodgers. Prompted by this seeming 
prosperity, they induced their sister Everina to join them, and 
installed themselves ina larger house—an unwise step, which brought 
them into debt. 

Early in 1785, Fanny Blood married a Mr. Skeys, a merchant settled 
in Portugal, and went with him to Lisbon. Before the year was out, 
Mary heard of her friend’s serious illness, and started at once for 
Lisbon, to nurse her; but she arrived only to find her dying. She 
had a stormy voyage home, with a narrow escape from shipwreck. 
Her cares had not decreased in her absence. Owing to her sisters’ 
mismanagement, the school had dwindled to nothing: the lodgers 
too, for the same cause, had taken themselves off. In addition to 
this, she learned that Mr. and Mrs. Blood, Fanny’s father and 
mother, were in the utmost pecuniary distress. The thought that 
she was unable to help them afflicted her keenly. The following 
extract from a letter, written to a friend at the time, will show what 
was her state of mind : 


“Let me turn my eyes on which side I will, I can only anticipate 
misery. Are such prospects as these likely to heal an almost broken 
heart? The loss of Fanny was sufficient of itself to have thrown a cloud 
over my brightest days; what effect then must it have when I am bereft 
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of every other comfort? I have too many debts. I cannot think of 
remaining any longer in this house, the rent is so enormous; and where 
to go, without money or friends, who can point out? My eyes are very 
bad, and my memory gone. I am not fit for any situation; and as for 
Eliza, I don’t know what will become of her. My constitution is impaired. 
I hope I shan’t live long, yet I may be a tedious time dying.”* 


But she strove to shake off despondency, and set to work at her 
first literary effort, a pamphlet entitled ‘ Thoughts on the Education 
of Daughters.’ For this she received from the publisher ten 
guineas, which sum she handed to the Bloods, to enable them to get 
to Ireland, where Mr. Blood hoped to obtain employment. 

Their school-keeping having failed, the three sisters agreed that 
it would be advisable to seek their fortunes separately. Mary was 
not sorry at the dissolution of partnership. Her sisters were not 
constituted as she was. To oneof her energetic spirit, their constant 
presence was a drag. In the summer of 1787, both Everina and 
Eliza obtained situations as governesses, while Mary herself, in 
October of the same year, accepted a similar post in the family of 
Lord Kingsborough, in Ireland, at a yearly salary of forty pounds. 
She did so with great reluctance : 

“I by no mezns like the prospect of being a governess,” she writes. 
“To live only on terms of civility and common benevolence, without any 


interchange of little acts of kindness and tenderness, would be to me 
extremely irksome.” 


With such misgiving did she set out for Mitchelstown Castle, the 
home of the Kingsboroughs. The present Castle of Mitchelstown is 
a splendid edifice—an imposing collection of towers, turrets, and 
battlemented walls. It stands in a broad breezy valley, ‘through 
which a river ripples windingly. To the south rises the Kilworth, 
to the north the Galtee range of mountains—the latter with points 
soaring to a height of three thousand feet. A castle occupied this 
picturesque site at the time we speak of ; but it was small compared 
to the present one. It was a stately building nevertheless, and in 
keeping with the character of the surrounding scenery. Its aspect 
rather awed than pleased Mary: 

“ There was such a solemn kind of stupidity about this place,” says she, 
writing a few days after her arrival, “as froze my very blood. I entered 


the great gates with the same kind of feeling as I should have if I was 
going into the Bastille.” 


Had her spirits not been hopelessly depressed, she might have 
been contented, for she was received by her employers in a friendly 
* «William Godwin, his Friends and Contemporaries,’ by C. Kegan 


Paul, vol. i, p. 80. From this work most of the quotations in the 
present paper are made. 
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manner, and her duties were not onerous. She speaks of Lady 
Kingsborough as “ civil, nay kind,” and of the rest of the party (the 
house was full of guests) as treating her“ like a gentlewoman.” Yet 
the atmosphere was uncongenial. The people surrounding her were 
of a type she had never met before, and for their foibles she could 
hardly make allowance. Lady Kingsborough was an odd mixture of 
shrewdness and affectation. Except to bully them occasionally, she 
took little notice of her children. She made a ridiculous fuss though 
about her dogs, to which she lisped out endearments in French. 
After a fortnight’s acquaintance, Mary dismisses her ladyship and 
her friends thus, “ Confined to the society of a set of silly females, I 
have no social converse; and their boisterous spirits, and unmeaning 
laughter, exhaust me.” Retiring from such intercourse, she would 
seek solitude in the'schoolroom, and there listen to the moaning of 
the wind, form figures in the fire, or watch the clouds settling on the 
mountains. 

Mary had not held her situation a year, before a trifling difference 
with Lady Kingsborough led to her amicable dismissal. She hailed 
her emancipation with joy. While in Ireland, she had continued to 
correspond with Mr. Johnson, the publisher of her pamphlet on 
education. It was to him she turned at this juncture. He received 
her encouragingly, and offered her literary employment. She had 
confidence enough in her own powers to snatch at the proposal. 


“TI am going to be the first of a new genus,” she tells her sister 
Everina. “I tremble at the attempt; yet, if I fail, I only suffer. Freedom, 
even uncertain freedom, is dear. This project has long floated in my 
mind. You knowI am not born to tread in the beaten track ; the peculiar 
bent of my nature pushes me on.” 


Very soon she was settled at a little house in George Street, 
Blackfriars, and working away busily. She had already finished 
a tale called ‘Mary,’ which Mr. Johnson hastened to publish. She 
now completed another short work entitled ‘Original Stories from 
Real Life.’ This last went forth to the world with the advantage 
of illustrations by Blake—illustrations sometimes graceful, sometimes 
ghastly ; wherein women and children are pleasingly drawn, but 
men are given heads too fiendish for description. She also translated 
from German and French, and contributed articles to the ‘ Analytical 
Review,’ besides “reading” for her publisher. It was no selfish 
motive that spurred her to work, but a determination to be useful to 
her relations, all of them in difficulties. She was able to offer a 
home to her sisters when out of place. She summoned her two 
younger brothers from South Wales, afforded them some much-needed 
education, and started them in life. She took in hand the settlement 
of her father’s affairs, now sadly involved; but this proved a hopeless 
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task. Her father, for the remaining years of her life, continued, in a 
great measure, dependent on her for support. In this manner, two 
years fled by. When weary of toil, she would repair to the house 
of Mr. Johnson, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, where she was always 
welcome. A talk with this good friend would calm and reassure her 
when in trouble. Beneath his roof she met many people whose 
society interested her, among them the author William Godwin, and 
the artist Henry Fuseli. 

She was at heart a Republican. The outbreak of the French 
Revolution enlisted her warmest sympathy. When Burke’s cele- 
brated ‘ Reflections’ on that event appeared, she was the first 
among many writers to come forward with a reply. This reply, 
which was widely read at the time, is violent throughout, and in 
parts vigorous. After flying at Burke himself and his “slavish 
paradoxes,” she deals stunning blows at established authority in its 
various forms. The House of Commons, the clergy (as a class), an 
hereditary nobility, the law of primogeniture, the game laws, are 
felled promiscuously. Her rather wild brochure caught the public 
ear. Before long her voice was again raised. This time the subject 
was one on which she had long been meditating. Her ‘ Vindication 
of the Rights of Woman’ is the work by which her name is chiefly 
remembered. She intended that it should fill two volumes; but 
there is little reason to regret that it never advanced beyond one. It 
is pitched in the same shrill key as her reply to Burke, but is far more 
daring and outspoken. As an essay it is too long; there is little 
or no arrangement ; the same ideas, clothed in different words, recur ; 
she is always rambling from her subject, and returning (when she 
does return) as if by accident. There is, nevertheless, much that is 
just and true in what she advances; and it must be remembered that 
many of the changes she advocates so zealously in the condition of 
women have since come to pass. Her main argument seems to have 
been that the women of her day were fools, and would infallibly 
continue s0, till an improved education gave scope to their reason. 
Men, she declared to be despots, anxious to keep women ignorant for 
fear of losing authority over them. 

“Strengthen the female mind by enlarging it,” she pleads, “and there 
will be an end to blind obedience; but as blind obedience is ever sought 
for by power, tyrants and sensualists are in the right when they endeavour 
to keep women in the dark, because the former only want slaves, and the 
latter a plaything.” 

The remedy she suggests for this state of things is the establish- 
ment of government elementary day-schools, free and open to all 
classes, wherein little boys and girls may be educated together. 
Their childhood over, these young people—youths and maidens still 
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together—are to continue their studies at more advanced day-schools, 
there obtaining instruction suitable for the careers they have severally 
chosen. In defence of this system, she asserts that 

“Marriage will never be held sacred till women, being brought up with 
men, are prepared to be their companions rather than their mistresses ; 
for the mean doublings of cunning will ever render them contemptible, 
whilst oppression renders them timid.” 

In pursuing her theme, she pauses now and then to gibbet vice 
and hypocrisy, or lay bare the worst flaws in our social system. Nor 
does she mince her words. The ugliest things are called by their 
right names. Her work was received with a storm of censure. Men 
were provoked, and women shocked, by its subversive tendency.* 
At the same time it had an extensive sale, and was translated 
into French and German, besides securing for the writer a notoriety 
by no means distasteful to her. 

But questions of political and social reform did not exclusively 
occupy her mind. Notwithstanding her opinion that men were 
“systematic tyrants,” she was fully prepared, herself, to give their 
tyranny a trial. The following confession, written three years later, 
proves it: 

“ For years have I endeavoured to calm an impetuous tide, labouring to 


make my feelings take an orderly course. It was striving against the 
stream. I must love and admire with warmth, or I sink into sadness.”+ 


It has been mentioned that she often met Fuseli, the artist, at Mr. 
Johnson’s. Fuseli was abrupt and overbearing in manner, but clever, 
cultured, and entertaining. He and she thought alike on many 
public questions, and their intimacy was a source of pleasure to both. 
We learn from Knowles, in his ‘ Life of Fuseli’ (and Godwin, who 
certainly ought to have known, confirms the story), that Mary, 
starting no doubt with sentiments the most platonic, fell by degrees 
in love with the artist, who was already provided with a wife. 
Fuseli, perceiving this, tried to avoid her; but she acted with 
strange impetuosity. While writing her ‘ Vindication,’ she had 
been in danger of becoming a sloven. “She wore,” says Knowles, 
“a habit of coarse cloth, black worsted stockings, and a beaver hat, 
with her hair hanging lank about her shoulders.” She now began 
to dress becomingly, left her modest residence in Blackfriars for well- 
furnished rooms in Bloomsbury, and spent much of her time in 
writing letters to Fuseli full of professions of regard. According to 
Knowles, she had “the temerity to go to Mrs. Fuseli, and tell her 
that she wished to become an inmate in her family.” Mrs. Fuseli, 
however, declined the proposal. 

* Horace Walpole, writing to Hannah More, pronounces Mary a 
“ philosophising serent.” 

t ‘Letters from Norway.’ 
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Mary resolved to try what change of scene might do, to enable her 
to forget this attachment. A desire seized her to witness the events 
proceeding in France, where the tempest of revolutiou was raging. 
She fired a parting epistolary shot at Fuseli, begging his pardon “ for 
having disturbed the quiet tenor of his life,” and then set out for 
Paris. She got there in the middle of December 1792. As she 
came with letters of introduction, she made acquaintance with many 
notable people, among them some revolutionary leaders. She was 
oftenest to be found at the house of a couple named Christie, country- 
people of her own. It was here that she met an American, one 
Gilbert Imlay, who had served in the army during the War of Inde- 
pendence. Our information regarding this person is wholly derived 
from herself. She alludes to him, in writing to her sister Everina, as 
“a most worthy man, who joins to uncommon tenderness of heart and 
quickness of feeling, a soundness of understanding and reasonableness of 
temper rarely to be met with. Having also been brought up in the 
interior parts of America, he is a most natural, unaffected creature.” 

We find him credited too, in her letters to himself, with “an 
honest countenance,” also with “eyes glistening with sympathy,” 
and “lips softer than soft.” So the outward man, it would seem, was 
attractive—at any rate to her. 

In February 1793, France declared war against England. A 
decree for the imprisonment of all English residents in the country, 
till peace should be made, soon followed. For some time before this, 
English folks had been scrambling for passports, and hurrying off. 
Mary, however, did not move. The deep interest in her, and her 
position, shown by Gilbert Imlay—an interest to which her susceptible 
nature at once responded—detained her. In order to avoid observa- 
tion as much as possible, she moved from Paris to Neuilly, where she 
received constant visits from Imlay. Between them, love quickly 
succeeded friendship. There was a difficulty in the way of their 
marrying, even had either of them wished it. Had such a ceremony 
taken place, Mary would have had to declare herself a British subject, 
and thereby have incurred danger : whereas, by putting herself under 
the protection of an American, and assuming his name, she was safe 
from molestation. This, with other excuses less valid, has been 
urged to account for her consenting to live with Imlay as his wife, 
without being married tohim. Yet facts are stubborn things, and it 
is a fact that, among other advanced theories, she held the sanction 
of Law and Church to the union of man and woman to be superfluous. 
Even afterwards, when her connection with Imlay had brought her 
nothing but misery, she clung to this opinion, merely admitting that 
she had neglected to take “vulgar precautions,” and had shown, 
perhaps, “ want of prudence.” 
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In August, she and Imlay were living together in Paris. The 
following month, he went to Havre on business, leaving her behind. 
Her letters to him, commencing from this date, were published after 
her death, They are, as Mr. Paul observes, “the letters of a tender 
and devoted wife, who feels no doubt of her position.” Her tone is 
now and then a little petulant, for Imlay’s obdurate silence alarmed 
her. She upbraids him for his neglect. He chides her in return, 
alleging that, in both their interests, he must devote himself to 
money-making. ‘This brings her to her knees at once, and she 
cries : 

“ Pardon the vagaries of a mind that has been almost ‘crazed by care,’ 
as well as ‘crossed in hapless love,’ and bear with me a little longer.”* 


The shadow of approaching trouble was already darkening her 
path. She was expecting to become a mother: she was cut off from 
correspondence with her family: she was all alone in the midst of 
the Revolution. Although a sincere sympathiser with the cause of 
liberty, the cruelties daily perpetrated by those in power revolted her. 
At last, after four months had elapsed, Imlay agreed to her joining 
him at Havre, which she did about the middle of January 1794. 
In the following May, her daughter Fanny was born. Soon after, 
Imlay betook himself to London. 

When Imlay first embarked in business, he had a definite plan for 
the future. It was to accumulate a thousand pounds, buy a farm in 
America, and settle down thereon with the companion he had chosen. 
But now his ideas soared far above farms. Nothing would satisfy 
him but to amass wealth, and secure what he called “a certain 
situation in life.” He had promised to rejoin Mary as early as he 
could, but he never came. She wrote to him regularly, but he seldom 
answered her. When he did, it was only to explain that some 
freshly-conceived plan needed all his attention. She strove to win 
him back, now entreating, now warning. 


“Beware!” she writes. “ You seem to be got into a whirl of projects and 
schemes which are drawing you into a gulph that, if it do not destroy 
your happiness, will infallibly destroy mine. Fatigued during my youth 
by the most arduous struggles not only to obtain independence, but to 
render myself useful, not merely the pleasures for which I had the most 
lively taste—I mean the simple pleasures that flow from passion and 
affection—escaped me, but the most melancholy views of life were im- 
pressed by a disappointed heart on my mind. Since I knew you, I have 
been endeavouring to go back to my former nature, and have allowed 
some time to glide away winged with the delight which only spontaneous 
enjoyment can give. Why have you so soon dissolved the charm ?” 


* This declaration of having been “ crossed in hapless love,” refers 
doubtless to her attachment to Fuseli. 
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It is impossible to reflect on her position without pity. She was 
dependent for money-supplies on a partner-in-business of Imlay’s, 
whom she particularly disliked: sometimes, rather than apply to 
him, she would endure privation. Her suspicion that Imlay really 
meant to abandon her increased till it became a maddening con- 
viction. Anxiety on her child’s account, far more than on her own, 
was undermining her health, Thus eight miserable months passed 
away. Suddenly, in April 1795, Imlay summoned her to join him 
in London. His reason was that he required her to see to his affairs, 
during a journey which his interest in the timber-trade obliged him 
to make to Norway. She accordingly set out for England—“a 
country,” to use her own words, “that has not merely lost all charms 
for me, but for which I feel a repugnance that almost amounts to 
horror.” On their meeting, Imlay was cold and constrained: his 
replies to her questions were evasive. Presently the truth slipped 
out. He was living with an actress. However distressing may 
have been this discovery, it is surprising that to one with Mary’s 
strong religious feeling (for such she unquestionably had) and store 
of philosophy, suicide should have appeared the only resource. She 
resolved to abandon her helpless child, and die. Imlay, somehow, 
was apprised of her intention, and succeeded in dissuading her from 
carrying it out. At the same time, he desired to be rid of her. It 
occurred to him that she might go to Norway in his place. He had 
perfect confidence in her good sense, judgment, and devotion to his 
interests. He pointed out that the journey would be good for her 
broken health ; and she, poor woman, readily consented, thinking 
that by performing her mission successfully, she might earn his 
gratitude and regain his heart. Accordingly he gave her a written 
commission, signed and witnessed, empowering her to act in his 
behalf. In this document he described her as his “best friend and 
wife.” 

In company with her child (now a year old) and a little French 
maid, Mary set out on her journey. Her well-known ‘ Letters from 
Norway’ give an account of her adventures. They were addressed 
to Imlay, and, in their original state, contained much that referred to 
matters of business. This was struck out in preparing them for 
publication. “If ever there was a book,” observes Godwin, in 
allusion to these letters, “calculated to make a man fall in love with 
its author, this appears to me to be the book.” They certainly possess 
a genuine charm, and can be read with interest still, The writer 
moved about with her eyes open, observing everything and making 
sensible remarks on the condition of the country and its inhabitants. 
After the terrible time she had passed in France, surrounded 
by crime and bloodshed, she seemed to have entered a realm of peace. 
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It was the month of July, and a glorious spell of summer weather 
had set in. Reclining on a grassy eminence near Tonsberg, she 
gazed with rapture on the stupendous rocks that gird the Norwegian 
coast, on the bay with its verdant islets, on the calm sunlit sea 
flecked with white sails. Yet even as she gazed, her sorrow welled 
up, and the remembrance of her wrongs made her eyes overflow. 
The pure invigorating air she breathed soon restored her to health. 
With health, hope began to revive. Her fancy, always active, dwelt 
fondly on a vision of happiness in the future. 

Imlay had given her a sort of promise that he would meet her 
at Hamburg on her return from Norway. On getting there she 
found, instead of himself, a chilling letter, in which he hinted that 
a permanent separation between them would be desirable. He would 
continue though, he assured her, to take an interest in her welfare, 
and provide for her maintenance. 

Impatient to know the worst, and bring things to a point, she 
hurried to London. Here her gravest suspicions were confirmed. 
Imlay made no pretence of welcoming her. For transacting his 
business for him in Norway (with results on the whole satisfactory) 
he hardly thanked her. She quickly discovered that he had set up a 
new mistress. A violent scene ensued between them, the result 
being that Mary, for a second time, determined to take her own life. 
She addressed Imlay in a final letter. 


“TJ shall make no comments on your conduct,” were her words, “ or any 
appeal to the world. Let my wrongs sleep with me! Soon, very soon, 
shall I be at peace. When you receive this, my burning head will be cold.” 


It was on a misty October evening that she approached the river 
at Battersea. Her intention was to seek death at this spot; but, 
fancying she might be observed, she hired a boat, and had herself 
rowed to Putney, where she landed. Night had meanwhile descended, 
and with it a downpour of rain. She walked up and down Putney 
Bridge for half an hour, in order to let her clothes become so soaked 
as to ensure her sinking. During that time nobody passed her. At 
last she mounted the parapet, and plunged in. As her fall was long, 
she sank deep. She remained acutely sensible throughout her 
immersion, and on rising again to the surface drew her clothes 
tightly around her lest they should, by spreading, keep her afloat. 
Again she sank, with the hissing flood above and beside her. And 
now she began to experience the agony of suffocation, which, though 
really brief, seems interminable to the drowning. But Providence 
did not will that she should die thus. Some men in a passing boat 
beheld her inanimate body borne towards them, and by them she was 
saved. She was taken to the nearest house, and slowly brought back 
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to life. It is said that those snatched from death by drowning suffer 
indescribable torture while being restored to consciousness. We 
learn from Godwin that the pain Mary underwent on this occasion 
was such that “it would have been impossible for her to resolye upon 
encountering the same sensations again.” 

From her first asylum, she was removed to the house of her friend 
Mrs. Christie, in Finsbury Square. Here she regained her strength, 
but that was all. Her desire to quit the world continued unabated. 
She was not long in resuming her pen, and addressing her deserter : 

“T have only to lament that when the bitterness of death was past, I 
was inhumanly brought back to life and misery. But a fixed determina- 
tion is not to be baffled by disappointment, nor will I allow that to be a 
frantic attempt which was one of the calmest acts of reason.” 

Imlay, it appears, had sent a doctor to see her, and had written 
to remonstrate with her on her rashness. He abstained, however, 
from visiting her himself. She was much incensed by this, as also 
by his continued assurances that he would gladly supply the means 
of support to herself and her child: 


“TI want not such vulgar comfort,” she responds, “ nor will I accept it. 
I never wanted but your heart; that gone, you have nothing more to give. 
Had I only poverty to fear, I should not shrink from life. Forgive me 
then if I say that I shall consider any direct or indirect attempt to supply 
my necessities as an insult which I have not merited, and as rather done 
out of tenderness for your own reputation than for me.” 

The moment had now arrived for her to break completely with 
Imlay, and root out all remembrance of him from her heart. But 
this, with all her resolution, she could not do. The pertinacity with 
which she clung to this unworthy man is beyond belief. But Imlay 
had not the slightest intention of renewing the tie. He returned 
her a heavy bundle of her letters, and begged of her not to torment 
him any longer. After this, she gave up the chase. Of Imlay we 
hear no more. 


Five years had elapsed since Mary had met William Godwin for 
the first time at Mr. Johnson’s. Godwin was then planning his 
‘ Political Justice,’ while Mary had just given to the world her 
‘Vindication of the Rights of Woman.’ The impression they made 
on each other was scarcely favourable. Godwin, though he admitted 
her to be “a person of active and independent thinking,” considered 
that she talked over-much, and too vehemently; while she was 
tempted to put him down as a pedant. A chance meeting at the 
house of a mutual friend brought them together again now. Her 
‘ Letters from Norway,’ which he had just been reading, had fairly 
enchanted him. The appearance of the writer, softened and humbled 
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by misfortune, interested him deeply, and he did not disguise his 
feelings. Nor was she disposed to repel his advances. In the 
author of that gloomy, powerful romance, ‘ Caleb Williams,’ she saw 
before her the most celebrated literary character of the day. Her 
heart yearned for sympathy and affection. Here, at least, she felt 
that she could trust. She lost no time in establishing herself at a 
lodging near her admirer’s residence in Pentonville. ‘“ From that 
time,” Godwin tells us, ‘‘ our intimacy increased by regular, but almost 
imperceptible degrees.” 

Mary’s opinions respecting marriage were unchanged. Godwin 
thought as she did on the subject. That people of opposite sexes 
should pair, like birds in spring, was, they considered, quite right ; 
but that they should be bound together by any religious or legal 
tie, if they wished to separate, was quite wrong. They therefore 
dispensed with a wedding, and set up house together. They changed 
their minds though, some months later, and proceeding to old St. 
Pancras Church, were made one in due form. This fact was soon 
after revealed to their friends. Here is Godwin’s account of the 
affair : 

“The principal motive for our complying with this ceremony, was the 
circumstance of Mary’s being in a state of pregnancy. She was unwilling, 
and perhaps with reason, to incur that exclusion from the society of many 
valuable and excellent individuals, which custom awards in cases of this 
sort. I should have felt an extreme repugnance to the having caused her 
such an inconvenience. And, after the experiment of seven months of as 
intimate an intercourse as our respective modes of living would admit, 
there was certainly less hazard to either in the subjecting ourselves to 


those consequences which the laws of England annex to the relations of 
husband and wife.” 


Their marriage was a tardy concession to the world’s opinion—so 
tardy indeed that it may be said to have failed in its purpose. There 
were some of their acquaintances who, though aware of what Mary’s 
relations with Imlay had been, and with Godwin were, eagerly 
sought their society. Yet, strange to tell, these same persons, when 
informed of their marriage, dropped them at once. The Godwins 
did not allow this to disturb them much. They were entirely happy 
in each other—yet of the days that they were to pass together, very 
few remained. In September 1797, Mrs. Godwin died in giving 
birth to a daughter. She had not completed her thirty-ninth year. 
She was buried in old St. Pancras Churchyard. Godwin survived 
her thirty-nine years. In 1836, his remains were laid beside hers. 
Their resting-place was at last invaded by the construction of the 
Midland Railway, which runs through the centre of the once 
peaceful enclosure. The bodies of both were then removed to 
Bournemouth. 
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Mary left two children. The younger of these, her daughter by 
Godwin, became the wife of the poet Shelley. The elder—who, 
although Imlay’s daughter, bore the name of Godwin—came to a sad 
end. She grew up an amiable, attractive girl, and proved a useful 
companion to her step-father and his second wife, from the latter of 
whom she did not always receive the most considerate treatment. 
Though habitually cheerful, she was subject to fits of despondency. 
For many years she was ignorant of the circumstances attending 
her birth ; but they were at length disclosed to her by her mother’s 
sisters, whose acquaintance she only made in 1816. In October of 
that year, she set out alone to pay these aunts a visit in South 
Wales. The last stage on her journey was Swansea, and she rested 
for the night at an inn there. The next morning she was found 
dead in her room, having poisoned herself with laudanum. Near her 
lay a slip of paper, on which she had inscribed her determination 
“to put an end to the existence of a being whose birth was 
unfortunate.” 











My Friend Cdith. 


Cuaprer I. 


I wave been accustomed for some time, longer than I care to 
remember, to describe myself as a man of middle-age, yet people 
speak of me as an old bachelor, sometimes in derision, but frequently, 
I fancy, with envy. 

Yes, I am a bachelor—the adjective I consider unnecessary—rather 
by mischance than anything else; for I never started on life with 
any intentions of celibacy, or when young asserted myself aggressively 
on the subject. 

Ah ! all might have been very different if—but that has nothing 
to do with the story. At all events, I am a bachelor now, and intend 
to remain one. My—well the physical disadvantages which time has 
brought—a tendency to embonpoint, and more than partial baldness— 
although allies, are scarcely sufficient protection, for I continually see 
such Benedicts as myself striking their colours and falling victims, 
mellow and over-ripe, or even withered and grey ones, to brisk 
widows, or bright-eyed maids hardly out of their teens. But I am 
made of sterner stuff; and having been exposed—for I am a man of 
property—to several severe tests, and having come off unscathed from 
the encounter, I may justly conclude that my heart is Cupid-proof, 
and so I journey on in middle-aged meditation “ fancy free.” 

I am sure I could have made one woman happy, if I had had the 
chance, but I never did. It is too late now, so I must be content 
with making myself happy, a thing not so easy as it looks, for this 
work-a-day world is full of briars even for old bachelors. 

It is fortunate that I have no encumbrances, for my nerves are 
not strong; the least bother interferes with my digestion, although, 
if people will let me alone, I am peptic enough. 

I have only one relative in the world—a nephew, my poor sister’s 
only son. Poor soul! how she used to doat upon the boy! But she 
died suddenly, and her pension with her, so I found myself the 
natural guardian of a bright handsome young fellow, but as impetuous 
and self-willed as a loving mother could make him. 

I had no desire to avoid the responsibility, for I am the last man 
in the world to shirk a duty—and besides, I felt great affection for 
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him ; nevertheless we managed to quarrel, although it was certainly 
not my fault. 

We got on together remarkably well for some time, until I 
decided I must get him something to do, and naturally with my 
experience I was the fittest judge of what was best for him. 

A remarkably good opening was offered me for Charlie—that’s the 
boy’s name—in the office of an eminent firm of solicitors. I made the 
arrangements without consulting my nephew, thinking it would be a 
pleasant surprise to him; but such is the perversity of youth, that he 
actually scoffed at the idea, declaring he would rather enlist for a 
soldier than perch himself on an office stool. 

I was very much disgusted, for I had been praising the young man’s 
zeal and aptitude to the partners in prophetic terms. 

Now Charlie had been dabbling in art in an amateurish way for 
some time, and although I could see he had talent—for Iam a man of 
artistic discernment—he had never learnt to draw correctly. 

“Then what the deuce do you intend to do for a living?” said I 
angrily. 

“‘T mean to take to art,” said he, blushing a little. 

“Art indeed!” cried I sarcastically ; “ you don’t call those con- 
founded daubs of yours art!” 

“ Hardly yet,” said he getting redder, “ but I hope to.” 

‘Do you expect people will be fools enough to buy any picture 
yow re likely to paint ?” 

“Tll wait and see,” said he; “at any rate, I’d rather be a bad 
artist than a bad attorney. At least, I can’t cheat anybody.” 

“ Not unless you find some one green enough to buy one of your 
pictures,” I answered, “and that’s not likely.” 

The dispute at this point becomes a little indistinct. I was 
exceedingly angry and suffering from a slight attack of gout. I 
fancy, however, I told Charlie he might go to the deuce for aught I 
cared, and he seemed to take me at my word, for he left the house 
and I have not seen him since. 

I have learnt, however, that he has been earning a precarious 
livelihood by giving drawing lessons, and am told he declares he 
would rather go to the workhouse than be a burden on his relatives. 
Strange he should speak of me in the plural! How disrespectful it 
sounds ! 

It is two years ago that he left me. Often I see my sister’s 
eyes looking at me reproachfully, and how willingly would I 
= the fatted calf for this foolish prodigal if he would give mea 
chance. 

Why cannot the boy put his pride in his pocket and ask me to 
forgive him ? 
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Cuapter II. 


Ir was the delightful June weather that tempted me to take a cottage 
on the river. Iam moreover fond of canoeing, and the owner of a 
canoe of greater width and stability than such crafts usually possess. 
It may be that I do look an odd figure as I sit in my small barque, 
clad in white flannel and crowned with a large straw hat, but the 
benefit my health and temper derive from this exhilarating amusement 
more than compensate for the plebeian raillery I meet with. 

It was to avoid boats manned by incompetent and hoarse-voiced 
crews of vulgar cockneys, that one beautiful afternoon I paddled my 
canoe up a small tributary, whose windings and shallows protected it 
against the inroads of larger crafts. 

In the meadows on either side I could hear the sweep of the scythe, 
and smell the new-mown hay. It was such a day as one should store 
in the cells of one’s memory for the winter as a bee stores honey. 

I paddled myself about for a long time in peaceful enjoyment, 
watching the swallows or kingfishers as they flashed through the 
sunbeams that slanted through the flickering leaves. After awhile, 
turning my canoe, I let myself drift down with the stream, guiding 
myself at intervals with a vigorous stroke of my paddle. 

Black care had no place beside me that day, and I was deep in a 
midsummer’s day dream when all at once a violent shock, followed 
by a little scream, recalled me to myself, and checked my absent 
career. 

I was jerked uncomfortably forward and my hat shaken over my 
eyes. 

To my dismay I found I had run right into a young lady as I 
rounded a curve where the current ran swiftly, who, with her canoe 
motionless in a thick growth of weeds, was reading, half-concealed by 
the boughs of a weeping-willow. 

Her book fell into the water ; her canoe driven closer to the bank 
by the collision, grounded, and my own shared the same fate amongst 
the thick weeds. 

“Oh, my poor book!” exclaimed she, before I had sufficiently 
recovered from my confusion to apologise. 

_“T beg you a thousand pardons,” I stammered, pouring a little 
stream of water over her dress from my paddle in my agitation, “ but 
I didn’t see you.” 

“ Oh, it can’t be helped,” said she good-naturedly. ‘Perhaps you'll 
be kind enough to pick out my book.” 

She turned towards me and I saw her face was an exceedingly 
pretty one, with expressive grey eyes, soft brown hair, delicate 
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features, and cheeks flushed with the confusion my awkwardness had 
caused. She seemed much more inclined to laugh than to be angry, 
and I have no doubt my face showed a curious mixture of shame and 
astonishment. 

I took the book from the water, and, after a vain attempt to dry 
the soddened pages, handed it to the owner. 

“Shelley,” exclaimed I, reading the title. 

“Yes,” said she. ‘It has met with the same fate as its poor 
author.” 

She glanced at it with a comical little expression of sorrow. 

“You are much kind . than I deserve,” said I, still feeling red 
and foolish ; “the only way I can make amends is by helping you 
off.” 

“Hadn’t you better get off yourself first ?” she answered, laughing. 

So I commenced a violent struggle with my paddle, vainly 
splashing the water like a wild-goose with a broken wing, but unable 
to budge an inch. 

My companion in misfortune, fully appreciating the absurdity of 
the spectacle, burst into a fit of laughter which she strove in vain to 
check. 

“T am glad,” said I, as I paused for want of breath, “ that I afford 
you some amusement.” 

“Tt is so funny that I can’t help it,” said she. 

“Pray don’t try on my account,” said I magnanimously ; “I am 
quite aware I owe you some compensation.” 

At this point there was a rustling in the bushes ; a big black dog 
appeared, and descending to the water’s edge, began to bark joyously. 

“ Here ’s Hector,” said she, “ then Bertie ’s not far off.” 

I inwardly hoped Bertie might not be a young man inclined to give 
himself airs. 

As she spoke the owner of the dog stepped from behind the bushes. 
He was a nice-looking boy of about twelve, whom I guessed to be her 
brother. 

“ Hullo, Edith!” he exclaimed, “ what’s the row!” 

Then perceiving the nature of our dilemma, he began to laugh. 

“ Don’t stand laughing there, you foolish boy,” said she, “ but push 
us off.” 

So he gave us each a vigorous push, and off we went down the 
stream together, chatting amicably, until a few yards further we 
reached a private landing-place at the edge of a smooth lawn. 
Beyond, through the leaves, were glimpses of a pretty house of old 
red-brick. 

A man rolling the lawn came to help Edith to disembark—a 
wrinkled old fellow who seemed to watch me with suspicion. 

VOL. LXXIV. G 
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I returned her kind little bow by raising my hat with difficulty— 
for all salutations from a canoe are difficult—and remained a moment 
watching her until she disappeared behind the laurel bushes on her 
way to the house. “I had the misfortune to run into the young 
lady,” said I to the man. 

“So I sees,” said he. 

“‘ Who lives there?” I inquired with a nod towards the house. 

“Mrs, Lyall.” 

“The young lady is Miss Lyall, then ?” 

“ Yes,” 

We looked at one another a moment. I wanted to ask some more 
questions, but evidently the grim-visaged gardener did not intend to 
gratify my curiosity. 

“ This ’ere ’s private waters,” he remarked ; “ that’s your way.” 

“Very good,” said I, “ I’ve no wish to trespass.” 

So I paddled home thinking about my new acquaintance. 

My boatman, in answer to my inquiries, told me that Mrs. Lyall 
‘was a widow, and that she had two children. 

“The young lady ’s a stunner,” he observed emphatically. 

“She is a very charming young lady, if you mean that,” said I 
majestically to reprove his familiarity. 

“'That’s jes’ what I do mean, sir, an’ no offence,” said he 
apologetically. 

Then I went home to dinner. 


Cuapter III. 


From the day of our meeting, Miss Lyall began to fill a great part of 
my thoughts. I am a man of taste, and admire grace and beauty, 
simply from an artistic point of view, but not in the least like some 
young men who are continually wondering what sort of impression 
they are making. I am old enough not to expect a woman to form 
a romantic attachment to me, although I see no reason why their 
society should not amuse me. In fact, I prefer it to that of my own 
sex, when they are young and interesting—principally, perhaps, 
because they rarely contradict one rudely, or interrupt a man when 
he is talking about himself. 

I don’t think there is much in me to interest a woman now. A 
girl with a shade of romance would have difficulty in accepting me as 
a lover. Fancy a young woman addressing me as “Henry dear,”— 
a man who ought to have grown-up daughters of his own, and who 
gets out of breath if obliged to run upstairs. I could not permit such 
familiarity. I protest that if any girl did become attached to me I 
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should consider it my duty to make more strenuous efforts to cure 
her than Lancelot did in the case of Elaine. 

No, no, there is no nonsense about me, but only a certain amount 
of dormant poetry, and this had been awakened by Miss Lyall. 

The next day I went up to London to the club. Brown dropped 
in and declared with emphasis that I looked ten years younger than 
when he last saw me. 

This pleased me, and I asked him to lunch, simply, I confess, for 
the pleasure of talking about Miss Lyall, for when I am full of a 
subject I must speak of it, a weakness, I know, but one I am too old 
to cure. 

We had an excellent lunch, I remember, and a particularly good 
Mayonaise. I am very fond of Mayonaise, it always seems to fix a 
lunch on my memory. I wish it agreed with me better! 

I told Brown of my meeting with Miss Lyall, and it seemed to 
amuse him, but whilst I was doing my best to describe her eyes and 
features, he interrupted me rather rudely I thought with an unne- 
cessary laugh, exclaiming : 

“Why, Merton, my wily old bachelor, the girl has made quite an 
impression on you. Ask me to the wedding. Come and see Merton 
the married man. Ah! ah! ah!” 

I hate flippancy, and regretted I had asked him to lunch. 
“Nonsense, Brown,” said I, a little irritably ; “a man can surely 
admire a pretty girl without causing absurd jokes. Old fogies like 
you and me don’t expect girls to fall in love with them.” 

Brown is quite as old as I am, but I could see he did not like to be 
bracketted with me as a harmless old bachelor, for I am told he is 
still invited to evening parties and dances a good deal after supper 
with girls who are just out. 

After lunch it occurred to me that since I had spoilt Miss Lyall’s 
book it would be polite to replace it. It was Shelley, I remembered. 
All young and ardent souls read Shelley. I used to myself at one 
time, but do not appreciate him so much now, having, perhaps, become 
more reconciled to “ things in general.” 

Accordingly I procured the edition by W. M. Rosetti, in three 
volumes, and forwarded them to her with a little note, a literary effort 
which cost the club several sheets of paper before I was satisfied. 

Brown came up whilst I was directing the envelope and asked me 
ironically if I had been writing a poem. 

“A poem, indeed!” exclaimed I testily. “Why?” 

“‘ Because you have such a seraphic smile on your venerable face,”’ 
he answered, grinning. 

It is generally wiser to hold one’s tongue. People do misconstrue 
you so. 
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This was the commencement of my friendship with Edith. She 
wrote me a little note of thanks and hoped I would call at Fairlawn, 
which I did on the first opportunity. 

Mrs. Lyall was rather a majestic lady who evidently contrived to 
have her own way in her house. Edith was charming. She had a 
way of talking of the weather which was most interesting and 
absorbing. Women with deep grey eyes and long lashes have. 
Her mother quite agreed with the views I expressed on modern 
Radicalism—it is always safe to pitch into Radicals when you are 
talking to ladies, it sounds so respectable. 

“Yes,” she remarked with a sigh, “ we live in dangerous times.” 

“ We do indeed,” echoed I. 

“I suppose all progress does seem dangerous to people who don’t 
want to move,” Edith remarked. 

A liberal sentiment for which her mother was reproving her, when 
Bertie appeared. 

Upon my thanking him with dignity for his assistance he 
remarked that he and Edith had laughed like anything about it 
afterwards. 

Schoolboys are foolish creatures, ready to giggle at anything, and 
unpleasantly frank when it is a question of other people. 

This visit was the first of many, and Edith, who seemed to grow 
more charming every time I saw her, acquired so much influence over 
me, that, had it not been for a discovery I made, I confess it was not 
unlikely that I might have made a donkey of myself. 

I discovered she had a lover. 

I went one afternoon to Fairlawn, and Mrs. Lyall told me Edith 
had gone to lunch with some friends, and would not be home till the 
evening. Abandoning all hopes of seeing her on that day, and 
thrown for my amusement on my own resources, I went after dinner 
for an evening ramble. 

The air was calm and clear, and finding a comfortable seat on a 
stile between two fields, I sat watching the shadows deepen and 
listening to a nightingale. 

The light grew dimmer, a pale star appeared in the sky; afar off I 
could hear the water rushing over a distant weir. I suddenly detected 
light footsteps in the field behind me, then the rustle of a dress, and 
turning my head, saw Edith on the other side of the stile. 

She started back in surprise. 

“Why,” I exclaimed in astonishment, “I heard you were spending 
the day with the A——-s.” They lived far away in another direction. 





“T did lunch there,” she said a little nervously. 
“ But this isn’t the way back from their house.” 
“T’m not coming from there.” | 
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“Oh,” said I, and helped her over the stile. 

“Mr. Merton,” she said after a pause, “ I want you to do me a favour.” 

I think I dreaded something unpleasant. 

“You are surprised to meet me here,” she continued. 

““Why—eh—yes.” 

‘You mustn’t tell my mother you met me.” 

Miss Edith’s cheeks were flushed, and her eyes were anxious. 

‘Come, promise,” she urged as I remained silent. 

“T promise,” said I—she could have made me promise anything— 
“but you ought not to have a secret from your mother.” 

I was beginning to feel like a confederate in a plot. 

“T know that,” said Edith, “but I can’t help it.” 

Then it dawned on me with a rush that Edith had a lover, and 
that she had just parted with him. I felt a sudden and unpleasant 
change within me, and, waking from my little dream, became a 
reasonable mortal again. 

A barrier of embarrassment had sprung up between us. 

After a little pause, however, I informed Edith that I took a 
fatherly interest in her—the adjective did not seem happy—and that 
if I could serve her in any honourable way it would give me pleasure. 

“Thank you,” she said, “I value your opinion very highly, and I 
think if you were in my place you would act as I do.” 

I smiled at the idea of being in her place, and wondered if I should 
have preferred the society of men of ripe years to that of inexperienced 
boys. It seemed to me that I should. 

“T’m sure you would,” she added with a blush. “ Would you give 
up a man because he happened to be poor?” 

There was a very beautiful gleam in her eyes. 

“No,” said I, “not if there were anything in him worth caring 
for, which isn’t usually the case.” 

“The man I care for is much too good for me!” she exclaimed. 

“« Nonsense,” said I feelingly. 

“ You would like him very much if you knew him,” she went on. 
I doubted it. 

“ And you've just seen this paragon,” said I sarcastically. 

“Yes,” said she, “ and you can’t imagine how difficult it is.” 

Then she told me the old story of an attachment—youthful detri- 
mental—no prospects—maternal disapproval—clandestine meetings 
in consequence—all the difficulties so full of absurdities and pathos 
that dog the steps of unhappy lovers. 

Poor Edith! like the rest of the world she had her troubles. If it 
had been any one else I should have lectured her, but her manner of 


stating her case threw dust in my eyes and made it appear she was 
quite right. 
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“ And what is his name?” I inquired bluntly. 

“ T would rather not tell you,” said she. 

“ What does he do then?” 

“ He is an artist.” 

I naturally concluded he was not a successful one, picturing to 
myself a good-looking young dauber accusing the Hanging Committee 
of the Academy of all manner of crimes when they had the good 
taste to reject his productions from the mass of mediocrity with which 
they annually cover their walls. 

“T have a nephew who calls himself an artist,” said I. 

She gave a little start. 

“ You never spoke of him before,” said she. 

“No; because we quarrelled.” 

“ Whose fault was it ?” 

“ His, of course!” And I told her the story of Charlie’s ingratitude, 
whilst she listened intently. 

“ Poor fellow!” she exclaimed, “ how very nice he must be! ” 

This was not what I expected. I felt she ought to have pitied 
me. So I commenced to defend my course of action, whilst she, on 
her side, pleaded Charlie’s cause with a warmth and interest that, 
considering her own troubles, surprised me. 

I tried in vain to persuade her that the first steps towards a recon- 
ciliation must come from Charlie; but, womanlike, feeling blinded her 
sense of justice, and she was logic-proof. 

It was almost dark when we separated at her gate. I watched her 
as she flitted through the gloom of the trees to the house, and then 
walked slowly home with a new set of thoughts about her. I did 
not sleep well that night. 


Cuarter IY. 


From that day Edith and I were on a different footing. The interest 
I felt in her was changed rather than lessened ; that which she felt 
in me had been increased by our mutual confidence. When we met, 
cleverly parrying my efforts to ascertain the name of her lover—and 
I confess I was curious—she turned the conversation to the subject 
of the estrangement with my nephew. 

The mysterious person referred to as “he” or “him,” had 
evidently departed from our neighbourhood, and I think Edith missed 
him a good deal. Mrs. Lyall asked me more than once if I did not 
think a change would do her good, which gave me an opportunity of 
teasing Edith on the sly. It ended, however, in her going on a visit 
to some friends. She departed with so much cheerfulness that I felt 
convinced she had contrived some means of seeing the “nameless 
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one” as I called him, and I accused her of it; but she only laughed 
and said, “ Nonsense!” and that is easily said, and we had quite a 
touching little parting in the garden, and I called her “my dear 
child.” I found the place very dull without her, and went abroad 
until the following autumn. 

I was pleased to find Edith did not forget me, and received several 
letters from her in which she “ hoped the waters were doing me good,” 
for my reason for expatriation was to drink of a very nasty spring 
recommended for the gout, which afflicts me intermittently. I found 
she was still harping on my estrangement with my nephew, for she 
trusted I had become reconciled with him. “Iam sure,” she wrote, 
“if you have, you will be happier, for you have a kind heart although 
it is rather an obstinate one.” 

When I came home in September I heard the Lyalls were at the 
seaside ; and having as usual nothing to do, I thought I would go 
down and ascertain how Edith’s love affair was progressing. They 
were staying at a little place which has been familiar to me from a 
child, and which is mixed up with all my early memories ; its attrac- 
tions therefore were two-fold. 

I arrived there late in the evening and found I had forgotten their 
address, so I went to the hotel, deciding to ascertain it in the morning. 
When it came I was awoke by a numerous and noisy family on my floor 
who were eager to catch the first train. Nature had supplied them 
with peculiarly penetrating voices, and they could have hardly made 
more of their feet if they had been centipedes. Sleep being out of 
the question, I dressed and went out. The bright sea and sky put 
me in good spirits, and the salt breeze made me consider with some 
interest what would be the nicest breakfast I could order when I 
returned from my early walk. 

I left the little town, and made my way to the grassy summit of 
the cliffs, which, sloping down from the brink, shut out the sight of 
the sea from the footpath marked at intervals with patches of white 
chalk, landmarks at night for the coastguardsmen in their lonely 
rounds. How well I remember the place! Recalling the past with 
that strange feeling, half pleasure, half pain, when we scarce know 
whether to smile or sigh, I advanced to the edge of the cliff very 
cautiously, just as I used to do when a boy, and looked down at the 
yellow beach and sparkling sea. 

I was never so astonished in my life! 

There, below the beetling wall of dazzling white, stood Edith Lyall 
and my nephew Charlie. Their hands were clasped in each other's 
and they were gazing as lovers, I suppose, do, into each other’s face, 
heedless of the sharp eyes watching them from above. 

My intrusion startled a jackdaw from a chalky cranny, and he flew 
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off, the sunshine gleaming on his glossy wings, cawing clamorously ; 
but they were too intent on their occupation to look up. 

By this time their figures were beginning to reel and dance in the 
haze, seemingly to melt away into the pebbles like shadowy wraiths 
rather than headstrong young people, and I was forced by a feeling 
of giddiness to avert my astonished gaze. 

No wonder Edith took such interest in me! It did not arise at all 
from the reasons I had fondly imagined. 

Then wondering what might be the most satisfactory use of my 
discovery, I retraced my steps and sat on a bench on the parade, 
where a flight of steps was the only means of ascent from the beach 
below. 

I had no need to wait long. Edith appeared alone. Charlie, for 
some diplomatic reason, I suppose, had been left behind. 

She was even more astonished than when I met her at the stile. 

“ Have you dropped from the clouds, Mr. Merton !” she exclaimed. 

“You don’t look too pleased to see me,” said I, as we shook hands. 

“T’m too surprised to look glad,” said she; “but I am, all the 
same.” 

“Was it a troubled conscience that called you forth so early?” I 
inquired. 

“I don’t know if I have a conscience,” she said smiling; “I 
got up to bathe.” 

“You don’t look as though you had been bathing.” 

“T haven’t this morning.” 

“What made you break so virtuous a rule? Anything to do with 
the nameless one?” 

“What a tease you are 

“ A tease indeed! Are we not fellow-conspirators. Come! on what 
sly errand have you been this morning ? ” 

But Edith looked at me with grave grey eyes, and said it was time 
to go in to breakfast, adding, “If you have nothing else to do, 
perhaps you will take us on the pier this morning.” 

“You will be sorry to hear,”, said I on our way to the house, 
“that I’ve heard nothing of that scamp of a nephew of mine, ungrate- 
ful young ruffian ! ” 

“T’m sure he is not ungrateful,” she answered warmly. 

“Why! how on earth can you know, Edith ?” 

“ Because I’m sure he’s not !” 

“ One would fancy you spoke from personal knowledge.” 

“T remember what you saidof him last June. What has changed 
you?” 

“Thave become convinced there is no good in the young fellow, 
and I'll do nothing for him.” 
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“Hadn’t you better wait till he asks you? ” 

The wrath that she strove to conceal amused me. It was my 
revenge. 

“You do take a strange interest in the young fellow! Enough to 
make the nameless one jealous!” 

“Tam surprised at the change in one I used to think so kind,” 
said she. “The change is not an improvement.” 

Her pretty face was so troubled that I half relented. 

“ Well it can’t matter to you,” I said airily. ‘“He’s nothing to 
either of us. I'll call after breakfast and shall expect to be amused.” 

And I went off in my jauntiest manner, leaving Edith on the steps 
of the house gazing at me with wistful eyes. 


Cuapter V. 


On calling after breakfast I found that, for some inscrutable reason, 
Mrs. Lyall had decided that she would stay at home, and that I was 
to take Edith alone. 

“ Do you particularly wish to goon the pier?” I asked. 

“Till go wherever you like,” she said blandly, although I could 
see she would have given anything to get rid of me. 

“Don’t you think you are wasting valuable time with me?” I 
asked mischieyously. “I know where you want to go—to see the 
nameless one. You can’t deceive me! ” 

Edith hesitated, and whilst she was inwardly debating, I went on: 

“T have not lived all this time in the world without gaining some 
knowledge of human nature. Come, Edith ; you know where he is.” 

“Oh, Mr. Merton,” she said, “ what wonderful penetration you 
have!” 

I could see she was laughing at me in her sleeve, but I was 
determined to be magnanimous. 

“And now,” I said, “I suppose you intend to desert me for the 
nameless one. I know he is dodging about somewhere watching us, 
and suffering pangs of jealousy. Go, my child go! Flap your 
downy wings in the sunshine. 

Edith beamed at me with eyes full of pleasure. 

“T haven’t got any wings to flap yet! but will you let me go, 
really ? 

“Let you, indeed! ” 

“TY thought, you know,” said she, “ you might have some absurd 
notion that I was under your charge, but you are far too clever and 
sensible for any such foolish ideas. I never knew a less narrow- 
minded man than you, never! I wish all people were like you!” 
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“Flatterer! flatterer! I see through it all. Although I consider 
myself responsible for your behaviour, go! Don’t keep the nameless 
one waiting in his lair.” 

“You are the kindest man in the world!” said she. 

“ And the most easily beguiled,” said I, “but don’t imagine I’m 
blind.” 

“No, no, youare a perfect lynx.” 

And off she went, with joy in her eyes, thinking no doubt my per- 
ceptions were more akin to those of a mole than of the bright-eyed, 
prick-eared feline. I went on the pier where the band was playing ; 
and he who played the drum, a vigorous executant, was doing his 
utmost to conceal the deficiencies of his colleagues. 

Not finding this amusing I went on the beach, and to me, meditat- 
ing, there came a boatman, who commenced pestering me to hire a 
boat. 

Suddenly an idea occurred to me. 

“T’ll take a canoe if you have a nice one,” said I, seeing several 
on the sea. Of course he had; and in a few minutes I was afloat in 
it, my embarkation causing some mirth amongst the idlers on the 
shore ; but people at the seaside will laugh at anything. 

I paddled away towards the cliffs, fancying I might see the lovers 
at their former trysting-place and gain another advantage over them. 

The sea was very calm except where the tide swept over a reef of 
rocks, where the water seemed to snarl and show gleams of white 
teeth. Beyond, was a lonely boat apparently drifting with the tide. 

Almost before I was aware of it I had reached the troubled waters. 
The little choppy waves began to splash over my gunwale, and, 
whilst I was arranging the waterproof over my legs, suddenly, to my 
dismay, my paddle fell into the sea. 

Using my hands as oars I began to propel myself laboriously 
towards the paddle rising and falling in the most tantalising manner 
afew feet from me. Just when I had reached it, and was leaning 
nervously forward to clutch it, a larger wave than usual struck me, 
and I toppled over with a stifled bellow, and the water was hissing 
round my frightened ears. Coming to the surface again, wildly 
shouting “Help!” I struck out for my treacherous craft that floated 
upside down a few yards from me. 

“Help! Help! Help!” I clamoured whenever the waves, which 
hit me viciously in the mouth, would let me. The canoe seemed 
drifting further away, or else my frantic efforts produced retrogression. 
My clothes were coiling around me like clammy snakes; my cries 
sounded like the shouts of someone else; I was horribly, horribly 
frightened, and my struggles were growing feebler. Like in some 
nightmare, I could see the boat rowing towards me. How slowly it 
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appeared to move! My body seemed turning to lead. I don’t 
believe any one ever had such a body, for suddenly it dragged my 
head under in spite of its efforts to keep above, and I felt as one 
might feel shut up in a gigantic bottle of soda water at the moment 
some Titanic hand drew the cork, the water hissed, fizzled and 
swirled so hideously. As it closed over my crown, suddenly a strong 
hand clutched me and dragged me to the surface again, and I heard 
above the awful, jubilant splashing of the sea, a familiar voice 
uttering I know not what of encouragement. Then somehow I 
clutched the side of a boat; there was a long struggle with my 
inert body that could do so little for itself; and finally I found 
myself, like a newly caught fish, gasping at the bottom of the boat, 
and looking up in mingled terror, joy and amazement, at my nephew 
Charlie, and the frightened face of Edith Lyall. 

“ You're all right now, Uncle, eh ?” cried Charlie cheerily. 

“Yes ...all... righ’... all right... now!” I gasped. 
Then, feeling like a mummy in wet swaddling clothes, I sat an 
animated sponge on the seat. 

It was all so strange that I could only blink my eyes in wonder. 

“Thank you, my dear boy! .. . thought it was all up!... 
watery grave! ugh!” 

At length gradually my breath in a measure returned. 

“So this is the nameless one, then ?” said I. “ Found all out 
fore breakfast. . . . Saw you from the cliffs.” 

But how could I enjoy the triumph whilst my teeth were chatter- 
ing with cold, and I realised the force of the expression “to look like 
a drowned rat” ? 

They were both full of solicitude ; Edith looked at me compassion- 
ately as I shivered and shook. All the dignity had been washed out 
of me as effectually as the starch from my linen. How thankful I 
felt! How inclined to hang up my dripping garments to the 
powerful sea-god ! 

At Edith’s suggestion I took an oar to row to shore, whence my 
accident had evidently been observed; for a number of boats came 
and joined us, and we formed a sort of triumphant procession towards 
the beach. I felt like some prize rescued from the deep! On land 
was a crowd to welcome us. A few enthusiastic spirits raised a feeble 
cheer ; others were guilty of rude remarks. 

“ Qld chaps didn’t ought to be allowed out in them cranky canoes,” 
said one. I inwardly agreed with the speaker and regretted that 
some bye-law to this effect did not exist. 

As I walked up the beach the bystanders laughed in vulgar glee 
at the sorry sight I afforded. “Ain’t he wet! Don’t he look blue!. 
That’s the young chap what pulled him out!” &c., &e. 
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Charlie, however, rejected all offers of assistance, for I was too 
quenched and helpless, too inclined to crawl away into some place 
where I could not be seen, to assert myself. I had had one leg in a 
watery grave, and terror and damp had made me very meek and 
very grateful. 

I told Edith as we parted on the parade that I would make it “all 
right” with her mother, if possible, when I was dry. 

A number of dirty boys followed us to the hotel. They seemed a 
little disappointed I had only been partly drowned, for the young are 
fond of excitement. Here I separated with Charlie ; imbibed a strong 
tumbler of brandy and water, and commenced to change my dripping 
clothes. The spirits mounted to my head in the most foolish way ; 
and whilst I was still fumbling with feeble fingers at the buttons of 
a dry shirt, seeming to see myself quite a long way off in the 
mirror, Charlie in another suit appeared. 

After I had assured him for about the twentieth time that I was 
rather better than worse for my ducking, for the brandy had pro- 
duced a deceptive complacency, he informed me that he had only 
learnt that very day that I was a friend of Edith’s. 

“Strange! ” said I, “she has been begging me to forgive you ever 
since last June.” 

“Why, that’s exactly what she has been doing with me,” said he. 
“She made me promise to ask you to forgive me this morning,” 
continued he. “I have been very ungrateful ; please forgive me, Uncle.” 

Forgive him indeed! Where should I have been if he had not 
pulled me out of the trackless sea ? 

“My dear boy! . . . my dear boy! .. .” 

Then we both understood the little game Edith had been playing. 

And my eyes grew moist; something—perhaps the brandy and 
water—had touched the fountain of my emotions. 

“T only stayed away,” said he, “ because I wanted to show you I 
wasn’t such a muff as you thought I was.” 

“You have been quite right to become an artist,” said I, shaking 
his hand an unnecessary while, “and I am sure you will be a 
successful one.” 

It seemed to me he must be capable of anything after pulling me 
out of the water. 

Then we went down to lunch, objects of curiosity to the other 
guests, and drank a bottle of dry champagne, a wine I only take when 
my nerves have received a shock. That day it seemed to have a 
strange effect on the root of my tongue, and to increase the warmth 
of my affection for the world at large. Charlie told me how his 
pictures were beginning to sell, and everything appeared to me in a 
very rosy light. 
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Lunch over, I had an interview with Mrs. Lyall. 

“Your generous offer,” she said, “ places the matter on an entirely 
different footing.” 

The “ generous offer” referred to an allowance I wished to settle 
on Charlie if he would allow it. “Generous” forsooth! Why if 
he hadn’t pulled me out of the water he would be in possession of 
all my belongings, and it seems hard people should suffer for doing 
their duty. 

So Edith and Charlie are happy; their story has ended; the 
curtain has dropped. If you go to the Academy you will see some of 
his pictures hanging on the line. Already I am beginning to get a 
reflected glory from his talent. I have a picture of myself by him, 
which in my opinion—and I am no bad judge—is equal to almost any 
portrait, I know, except one of Andrea del Sarto by himself, which 
you can see any day you like at the National Gallery. 

Besides this I possess another, a very droll one too. A stout 
gentleman is struggling in the water; the expression of his face is 
very comical, whilst a young lady with dishevelled hair, standing in 
a boat, is wringing her hands. Beneath is written in Edith’s hand, 
“Reconciliation with my Uncle!” 

I stole it from Charlie’s sketch book, and, although I brag a good 
deal about “the great work of myself in oils,” which hangs in the 
best light in my dining-room, no one ever sees the other. Whenever 
I am, owing to gout or other causes, disposed to look on the world 
with eyes of discontent, it reminds me how grateful I ought to be, 
and is of more value as a mental tonic than any sermon I have ever 
heard. 











A Summer Day at Stratford-on-Avon. 


Tue other day I paid my first visit to Stratford-on-Avon, a case 
of love at first sight with me. I had been staying a month at a 
popular seaside, where idle crowds of inland mortals basked all 
day on the sandy shore, “drunk with gladness” beneath the 
glorious sunshine of 1884. But now that memorable summer was 
coming to its end, and our five successive days of over “90° in 
the shade” were gone for ever, when I found myself one hot 
September evening at the Queen’s Hotel, Birmingham. As I 
went to bed it occurred to me that Stratford-on-Avon was in the 
neighbourhood, and that the Great Western would be ready with 
a “slip carriage” to take me there early next morning. I got 
what sleep I could between the nocturnal cries of the newspaper- 
boys below and the midnight reverberations under the station 
roof: when I awoke at six o'clock the boys were in full ery 
again. 

Having breakfasted, I caught the early London express at Snow 
Hill, and by eight o’clock was duly “slipped” at Warwick. 
Then retracing our steps to Hatton by a slow train, we cantered 
down the gradients through green pastures, till we curved in to 
a pretty oasis of red brick and tile amidst the meadows. 

Everything was bright and warm and clean in the September 
sun. Just outside the station on the right was a path marked 
«To Shottery,” and—thanks to Mr. Black—I felt at home at once. 
I lounged a little by the pleasant hospital, to light a pipe and 
watch the Stratford boys and girls trooping to school in twos 
and threes—the Board School opposite. Hilarious boys, and girls 
intent on domestic narrative; all quite unconscious of the 
thoughts they suggest,—for they were not even “creeping” to 
their books. A little farther on is a crossing where five roads 
meet, and on the corner house of one to the left a blue-and-white 
slip bears the inscription : 


3 TO SHAKESPEARE’S HOUSE. 


Across the way there opens out a broad street lined with trees, 
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giving a pretty Continental air; and here, as everywhere in 
Stratford, the old half-timbered houses are charmingly coloured 
with creeper and flowers. 

I was so pleased at the first breath of the place that I declined 
to turn off immediately and see the house. So with no other 
guide than a pipe and delicious morning air, I kept on in the sun- 
shine past the chattering children, down Wood Street, round to 
the right into High Street. Here was a perspective where all 
seemed spotlessly clean, healthy, and cared-for: the timbered 
fronts and gables made a rich contrast against the glowing flowers 
on every window sill; a solitary dog-cart stood waiting on some 
early errand ; and a lull of scarcely-finished breakfast filled the 
pavements. 

I strolled along Chapel Street in great contentment, past old 
stone buildings, past the Shakespeare Hotel (of this more anon) 
half smothered in flowers; a bicycle rested in the shady porch. 
At the next crossing on my left I noticed a tiny plot of lawn 
where some shallow holes were covered by wire netting; but 
unsuspicious of their significance I sauntered on, ignorant of topo- 


graphy, trusting the town to disclose itself. In front a slip on 
the wall said : 


OLD TOWN 


and sent me round to the left into the sun. More timbered 
villas here peeped out among the trees, trim and glossy in their 
cleanliness; then came the old churchyard straight ahead, with its 
tall spire above a rampart of elms: the early sunlight had not 
yet disturbed the dark peace of the limes and cedars. 

My pipe was not finished, so I struck down Mill Lane, where 
the splash of a water-wheel soon rewarded me. Here was the 
Avon, with a list of its “flood marks” painted up on a wall of 
the mill. The lane ends here in a foot-path which crosses the 
river by a wooden bridge: on this I sat, enjoying the sun. The 
water swarmed with young fish, and a steady stream flowed 
noiselessly towards the Bristol Channel. Behind me the view 
was closed by the “E. & W. Junction” Railway, whose red brick 
arches divide the transparent current. In front lay the town, 
half hid by trees; an engine quietly fizzed on the embankment ; 
the mill-wheel splashed; and an occasional voice gave or took 
orders for the day’s work. Some hundred yards away, on the 
doorstep of a house withdrawn from the lane, a young girl stood 
rapt in a pretty attitude, reading a letter she had just received ; 
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her round cropped head leant against a luxuriant creeper bright 
in the sun, and a dog rejoiced on the lawn. 

Upon this morning paradise an interruption came too soon. 
A heavy tread shook the bridge, and a thick-set veteran drew 
near to me, dressed in a worthy hat of many years’ service. I 
tipped the ashes from my pipe, and was moving off, but this 
ancient landsman held me captive with his eye. He began by a 
careless allusion to the fact that cholera in foreign parts had been 
the occasion of an unusual number of visitors to Stratford this 
year. Mere “birds of passage,” he remarked; and to some it 
seemed a pity they should pass through such a place so hurriedly. 
For the town, he considered, though few might know it, had more 
than a Shakespearean interest.* He was one who respected inde- 
pendence of action in others, and was never more content than 
when each tourist pleased himself as to what he should see or 
leave wnseen: still, to those who loved nature and beauty in 
general there was always—so he found—an unexpected treat 
“ when they see the marvellous collection of quadrups and other 
cur-osities,’ which he had during many years stored up in his 
“museum.” “For I ham a self-taught man,” he concluded, “and 
a Jabour of love it is to me to watch their ways, and the cur-osity 
of some of my quadrups is extraordin-ary to those who have not 
seen them, tho’ there’s some as pass on and miss it all. The 
price it cannot be, for sixpence clears the whole, and the place 
you will find by asking any one, for is my name, and—— 
Museum is the Museum of Stratford.” 

Assuring him that I was only scamping the place that day, but 
hoped to return some other time with more leisure, he gave me 
‘“‘Good-morning,” and stumped down slowly off across the fields. 
He little knew that he was much more interesting than any of 
his “ quadrups ” so carefully collected. 

The Avon flowed tranquilly again when his voice had died 
away, the wheel splashed round, and the sunlight made soft 
mist on the meadow land. In Stratford these interruptions are 
easily forgiven; with Shakespeare for central figure all the others 
fit in; the town seems a living drama, and no one is out of place 
in such a nest of human nature. The charm of the spot is not 
spoilt by noxious “touts;” there is scarcely any professional 
obtrusion, but rather an air of neighbours chatting a week after 
a funeral. Unlike the illustrations of most fine tales, which so 
outrage our conceptions of the hero or heroine, in the case of 
Stratford the concrete picture makes Shakespeare stand out much 
more real than before. 


* In this opinion the writer thoroughly agrees with him. 
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‘However, half-past nine. Descending from the bridge I 
returned to the churchyard and entered the shade. If Stratford 
as a whole seems just what we should like it, the Church is the 
keynote of a pictured harmony. Strolling round among the 
gravestones, I came to the low wall which forms the river 
boundary, and looked down at the Avon gliding noiselessly 
beneath. The pensive elms leaning over the stream from the 
gravel walk where I sat just stirred above their images below, 
the freckled sunshine crept in here and there upon the sod, and 
a melody of last century stole out from the pipes of the organ 
within. Across the river two or three cattle grazed in silence, 
while some sketcher’s easel stood close to the water’s edge. The 
Avon kept its course, soft and still as three hundred years ago, 
when Naseby had not been fought on the oolite hills where its 
waters rise. 

A group of gravestones accosted me, to the memory of four of a 
family, aged twenty-seven, twenty-four, ten, and the last, one 
year old. The two eldest were brothers, drowned: and the 
father closed the list. Near these a slab related how the body 
beneath it was once 


* A DIRECT DESCENDANT 
OF THE IMMORTAL.” . . 


Another described its corpse as having been in life 
“ AN INOFFENSIVE FRIEND ...” 
A smaller one had the words, 


“ VIOLET HONORA, 
DEAR CHILD,” 


who died at three years and eight months—her “ little life” soon 
“rounded with a sleep.” 

I was reading this stone, when a crunching heel cast its shadow 
before, and looking up, I saw a large-built florid-faced man of 
about sixty with soft brown eyes ripe for conversation. Yielding 
to fate I suffered him to remark—his voice was of velvet, and his 
intonation full of sweet reasonableness—that it was just such a 
mornin’ as Shakespeare might ’a’ sat watchin’ the fish among the 
reeds. He smiled again, but perceiving no responsive rise in 
my pulse, he made a swift transition to a brewery distant some 
half mile. 

“Ah, there!” he sighed; “that man have made his fortune 
out of Shakespeare, more than most: for his beer weren’t drunk 
to speak of till quite o’ late; and none would drink it now that 
knew better, for better’s to be had in many places round. But 

VOL. LXXIV, H 
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when the fuss come,* end ’twere all ‘Shakespeare’ here, then he 
ery it over the couniry, and paste it on the bottles, as ‘twas 
‘Shakespeare ale,’ and many’ve a-had a pint as never would, but 
for He. Dear! I know plenty o’ houses where finer drink’s to be 
got, so’s any one’s t’offer me. J shouldn’t look at none o’ that 
‘Shakespeare ale ’if I was a gentleman.” 

His voice dropped piano as he went on: “For I’m just out 0’ 
the workhouse, sir—our monthly holiday ; that is, ’twere monthly 
once, but once o’ two months now. Stayed out too late at night, 
some on ’em, and we all suffer as one, we do. I’m a Staffordshire 
man myself, when there’s work ; but the iron been so bad o’ late, 
I couldn’t hold on no longer, and my friends told me to come in 
to the House. "Tis a prison! there, that’s what it is!” he 
exclaimed, with the only touch of temper he had shown. “ Let 
us out once in two months, because some on ’em stayed with their 
friends over a glass o’ beer after eight o'clock in the evening! ‘Tis 
slavery! Once o’ two months to get a glass of ale! . . . But we 
got one Guardian the right sort,” he resumed with less rueful air ; 
“for one day he bring an’ open out a small paper o’ baccy for 
each of us—and t’others they did the same when they see he do 
it, next Board-day, and we have it reg’lar now.” 

I congratulated him on this warm-hearted breach of the spirit 
of our Poor Law by the Stratford Guardians ; then he descended 
from those magnates to my individual self, and shot a random 
surmise as to the chance of my haying “a pipeful” about me. I 
said unfortunately I had almost exactly that amount, but wanted 
it myself. But I might have “a copper” I didn’t want, to give 
a man a treat once in two months, and help him enjoy the fine 
day? This transferred a threepenny-bit from my pocket to 
his, and he exclaimed with a smile that transfigured his rosy 
cheeks, “I shall have a day, to be sure!” t Then, overcome by 
this consummation of his oratory, he moved joyfully forwards, 
and left me his room instead of his company. 

Now for the Church, I thought, ere a worse thing befall me! 
Entering at the north-west door, the woman took me up the 
oaken aisle straight to the altar rail, inside which lies the small 
slab with those four lines beginning— 


“GOOD FREND FOR IESVS SAKE FORBEARE,” 


while the bust on the wall above keeps watch for the observance 
of this request. Since the altar rail was put outside, the thousands 
of annual tourists have, at any rate, forborne to wear away the 


* An allusion to the “nationalisation ” of Shakespeare in 1847. 
¢ As he afterwards did. 
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inscription with their feet, as must otherwise have happened. 
The most prominent objects inside the rail are three stately tombs, 
and as the slabs of the Shakespeare family lie so that their letters 
are upside down to the gaze of the public, they might easily 
escape notice, were it not for the paid attendant, who leads the 
visitor up, and spreads upon the slab a “rubbing” of the words, 
that he may read. There is a “ practical” humour about this 
state of things which no one would have appreciated more than 
the man whose “ pvst” was “ ENCLOASED HEARE.” 

It is a refined chancel; opposite Shakespeare’s bust is the 
“Scriven window,” a sympathetic picture in memory of those 
two drowned brothers whose grave is next to the Avon ontside ; 
and close to the bust the morning rays come through the “ Seven 
Ages” of the “American window.” The bust itself is curious ; 
perhaps from being coloured_it seems too business-like and well- 
to-do, but the other extreme would be} out of harmony with the 
air of Stratford. The cherubs and skulls that guard the arch 
from which the face looks out are quite in keeping with Shake- 
speare. The skull at the top eyes us blankly like an inscrutable 
conundrum ; the only visible solace is in the two last words of 
the distich underneath, 

« .. OLVMPVS HABET.” 


It is no use staring at these counterfeit presentments, and as 
it was only a few minutes to the morning service the woman 
hurried me through the vestry, where I performed the rites of 
inspecting the font, the baptismal entry, and the huge visitors’ 
book. Then with a glance at some pretty carving on the organ 
front I retired down the aisle into the open air, looking back to 
the central figure, as after a presentation at Court. 

I came back to the river wall, and sat undisturbed for half-an- 
hour enjoying the quiet of this English nook. If the church and 
churchyard had been consciously framed as a memorial to Shake- 
speare, they would have been a foolish failure; but shaped by 
successive accidents of time, they are all of a piece with the man 
and the place. 

As I sat bewitched a barge came slowly with the stream, 
punted past the wall by two silent men; the surname Lucy on 
the stern. Where are the “Shakespeares” of to-day? Under 
the tunnel of the limes an old man was sweeping autumn leaves, 
a veteran grave-digger, who had doubtless turned up many skulls 


in his time. Some forefather of his may have known the author 
of that dirge, 


“ @olven Tavs anv girls all must, 
As chimnep-stweepers, come to Vust.”’ 


H 2 
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The barge disappeared by the mill, and the river resumed its 
repose. From my seat I could see a few boats moored higher up 
the stream, and beyond these a fringe of red cottages near the 
bulkier reflection of the ‘“‘ Memorial.” 

The people were coming out of church, so I followed their 
skirts. A short walk through “Southern Lane” brought me to 
the Memorial, a brand-new contrast to everything else in Stratford. 
Having paid my sixpence (cela va sans dire in Stratford), I climbed 
the steps and ladders to the top of the tower. Here was a view 
worth many sixpences. The low undulation of Warwickshire hills ; 
the mass of warm colour mixed with foliage which makes Strat- 
ford a charming picture ; the distant woods of Charlecote ; the two 
railways quiet and on their best behaviour; the many-arched old 
Clopton bridge across the Avon where it broadens to admit the 
canal; the sleepy barges bright in the sun; the children playing 
on the pavements,—but the eye always returns to a tall spire 
mirrored in the stream, with dear old trees for a beautiful 
enclosure. 

Far below in some neighbouring house a little girl invisible 
was playing on the piano from an “ exercise-book :” every note of 
her “tune” came up clear with untroubled expression as she duly 
repeated it several times; the clock struck eleven ; a locomotive 
whistled leisurely across the fields; and these sounds had the air 
to themselves. 

When up on this tower any summer’s day, 


“Si monumentum requiris, cireumspice.” 


The Avon winds its silvery surface east and west through the 
heart of England, byegone history haunting each bend of its 
banks. Far away the uplands of Naseby, nearer the sandstone 
romance of Kenilworth, and the great towers of Warwick just out 
of sight; west of us Evesham and Tewkesbury recall the tale ; 
still farther down the Severn breeze blows twice a day upon what 
is left of castles that were the landmarks of their time, Gloucester, 
Chepstow, Monmouth : it will not be hard to persuade a man who 
loves nature more than centralisation that this Avon is the English 
stream. 

Come down from the lovely bird’s-eye stretch, this sheltered 
landscape which is Shakespeare’s real Memorial; the building is 
of use as a platform from which to survey the scene. 

As for the structure itself, the effect on the whole is comic: 
visitors of the future will regard it as an erratic block left behind 
by the glacier flow of our competition-epoch. No doubt the 
masonry is good and the details first rate, while the theatre, which 
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stands on the very edge of the Avon, has an interior admirably 
arranged with perfect light and ventilation; but it is all terribly 
out of place in Stratford. Stonework and woodwork unabashed 
are redolent of freshness and newness, for three hundred years 
passed before the English nation rose to this pitch of appreciation. 
It can’t be helped, since this Olympian immoveability is part of 
the English nature ; but enthusiasm arriving so late reminds one 
of the light we catch from distant stars, which have moved on 
through infinite space before we see what we think is them. 

In the Picture Gallery a deer hangs down over the large stone 
fireplace ; this was shot at Charlecote and sent for the performance 
of ‘As You Like It’ in 1879, together with hounds to chase the 
deer across the stage. The stag is now kept stuffed for future 
presentation of the play. “‘As You Like It’ always goes well here !” 
the attendant said. I forbore to ask her if in the neighbouring 
woods of Arden a Rosalind could be found as lifelike as the dogs 
and deer, 

I made a rude survey of the Library, where they collect every 
edition of Shakespeare ever published, and every book concerning 
him: this is dust und ashes with a vengeance in honour of a man 
who wrote : 

“‘®E his bones are coral mave, 
These are pearls that were his eves ; 
Pothing of him that Voth fave 
But voth suffer a sea-change 
Ento something rich an¥ strange.’’ 


The way in which “the nation” has expressed its feeling is 
the most depressing thing in Stratford : the well-meant Memorial— 
a big hybrid among red cottages and timbered houses—looking so 
sleek and hopelessly obtuse, yet barely a stone’s throw from that 


6 


. star y-pointing pyramid.” 


However, we must not pretend to be better than our century ; 
only let us stick to constructing ocean-steamers and steel rails, to 
erecting commodious Grand Hotels and Central Stations ; these 
things we do very well. And even this building, such as it is, 
is not completed. For instance, a series of lovely designs of 
Shakespeare’s heroes and heroines waits to be carved along the 
headstone of the fireplace for want of funds: a nation on whose 
empire the sun never sets cannot afford the tenth of a farthing 
each which would suffice to finish it ten times over. 

Come out quick and let us make for the grassy retreat of New 
Place gardens, where Shakespeare ended his days. There is 
considerable humour about those remnants of the foundations 
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with their wire netting. “The house,” so the ‘ Twopenny Guide’ 
indignantly exclaims, “was foolishly pulled down by someone 
unworthy of the name Reverend, Gastrell, who was annoyed at 
people coming to see the house and mulberry-tree.” And the 
‘Shilling Guide,’ as in duty bound, goesa little farther: “Then he 
left the town amid the deserved execration of the inhabitants.” 
I felt for this gentleman so roughly held up to opprobrium. 
Relics which when nationalised with due “ admission fee” may 
easily excite most important emotion, are apt to occasion very 
different sentiments when they form an appendage of one’s own 
dwelling-house. Even Job could not have stood a succession 
of tourists. And besides, there isa pathetic interest about the 
razed walls that would have been absent from a’well-kept original. 

Having got so far and the sun being hotter than ever, I 
proceeded to loaf along the clean streets, and presently found 
myself at the Great Western station, where I bought a London 
paper and plunged into current events. Then lounging back 
again about half-past twelve I fell into the arms of the 
“ Hotel,” and ordered lunch with a five hours’ appetite. In 
three minutes I forgot our parsimonious “nation,” forgot 
Shakespeare even, in the unexpected treat that tripped into the 
coffee-room. “Memorial theatres be h—ng—d!” I murmured, 
while she went to see if the potatoes were done. ‘“ How cana 
theatre secure our vote when such straightforward sights as this 
come on us gratis out of doors?” What chance has a fashionable 
theatre against a pretty piece of naturalness like this? There 
from expensive seats we watch the curtain rise on suites of 
superior upholstery, while the “actor” paces to and fro pleased 
with his furniture, surveying the “ house ” for an estimate of the 
“ gate-monéy.” Here is a genuine English inn, its walls and 
passages studded with interest, Stratford life pulsating quietly 
outside, flowers in profusion, and an interpreter telling you how 
it all appears to her,—with her healthy voice and affectionate 
eyelashes. “We don't keep ‘Shakespeare ale’ here!” she 
remarked with careless dignity. I thought of my honest pauper 
in the churchyard. Then she told me—as I lingered over a 
tomato—that “the Americans” would buy up every single thing 
in the house if they were allowed, and especially a certain 
circular mirror in a heavy gilt frame,—which happened to be just 
behind her tangled aureole of a head as she spoke. 

“ That wouldn’t do!” I exclaimed. 

“No?” she rejoined, turning with a flourish of skirts to inter- 
rogate her warm reflection: then smiling happily, I was left to 
despatch that tomato alone. 
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My grief was interrupted by the sudden entry of a friend en 
route to Worcester on a tricycle. We soon adjourned to the 
shady parlour behind the bar, to smoke and chat with the pleasant 
hostess: skirts and laught«r kept the passage airy. 

Good-bye! and out in the glowing streets again. At the 
corner of Henley Street we came upon my acquaintance of the 
workhouse. He was one of a group of three, the other two being 
apparently absorbed in playing the part of props to a wall 
against which they were leaning with the stolidity of buttresses. 
The face of the ex-worker in iron, though as reasonable as ever, 
was suffused by a tint indicative of more than health. As he 
advanced smiling a rosy welcome, I was grieved to see that his 
mental powers had suffered invasion since we met a few hours 
ago; for he now took me to be a junior partner in that same brewing 
firm of which he had spoken so lightly in the churchyard. He 
solicited my opinion as to the likelihood of his getting employ- 
ment there, and awaited my reply with the deliberate air of a 
political economist. Whether he was by nature versatile and 
adapted to many industries, or whether at the moment he was 
under the spell of that finished article in whose manufacture he 
showed such a desire to assist, I will not be mean enough to 
decide, but suddenly softening his voice he began to broach the 
familiar formula, “ You haven’t a pipeful o é 

“Confound you!” I cried, as I hurried off electrified, “don’t 
you know better than to behave like a recurring decimal?” He 
fell gently back against the wall, smiling ruddily at the strange 
language, his brown eyes full of wonder at the day he was having. 

In Stratford they all seem acting parts; the town abounds in 
“characters.” Of course it is so in most remote parts of England, 
but we notice it more in the neighbourhood where Jacques is 
made to say 

‘All the world’s a stage 
And all the men and women merely players.” 

We walked up the street towards the quiet gables of Shake- 
speare’s house, pulled the iron bell-handle, and were ushered in by 
one of the Miss Chattaways. Some kindly Fate in gratitude to 
Shakespeare must have managed it so that on these two ladies 
should devolve the daily task of playing hostess to a stream of 
tourists. They could not do it better, and in consequence here 
is a spot in Stratford where we feel thoroughly satisfied. There 
is no hurry, no stereotyped recitation, or the usual paid monotony 
of narrative,* but you are treated like guests in a house where all 
share some joint recollection. 


* A striking contrast to that in the Church at Warwick. 
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There are two rooms downstairs and two up: the former have 
open chimney-seats, in which you sit, as thousands have done 
before you. Then we go upstairs into the bedroom where Shake- 
speare is said to have been born: the once white ceiling of this 
room is dense grey-black with the scribbling of visitors’ names,— 
a diversion now forbidden. On one of the diamond-shaped window 
panes the name of “ W. Scott” can with difficulty be disentangled 
from the chaos of signatures scratched over it. Thanks to the 
Miss Chattaways even “’Arry” behaves so well when he comes 
up here that it may be recorded of him, for once in his life, 


“He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene.” 


The painting of Shakespeare in the adjoining room is im- 
pressive, looking out unruffled from the mercantile “safe” which 
forms his frame. There is a strange air about the entire scene, 
and we feel very childish. Our visitors from across the Atlantic 
in particular—for they are most unaffected—regard the walls and 
floor, the lawn behind, the chimney recesses, put their heads out 
of the window and look down the rural street, then return to the 
bare oak beams, with a curious expression that plainly asks, “ How 
was it done?” 

Cynics smile at the hourly “ pilgrimage ” to Stratford-on-Avon. 
But the reason for these journeys is too modern to be called by 
such an old name. Judging from the faces of the tourists inside 
the house, it is not exactly blind hero-worship or reverence, but a 
quiet recognition of Existence at its best. There is more fasci- 
nation than anything else, as with three-year-old children when 
they listen to a shell: so here faint echoes of the Outside are for 
ever detained to touch the tourist ear—if he have five minutes to 
spare. Barnum was going to buy up “the whole thing,” house, 
lawn, trees, surroundings and all, and drop them down in America ; 
but the “nation” went so far as to wake just in time to avert this 
disgrace. 

Meanwhile the visitors come and go; every few minutes the 
bell rings sedately below : this is the everlasting tribute. Twelve 
thousand people signed their names last year in the book down- 
stairs, and a large proportion of these had crossed the Atlantic. 

What does it all mean, these perennial groups with their look 
of inquiry ? 

The tourists know that Shakespeare had a truer perception of 
things—a better insight into them—than ordinary men; and by 
leaving us a description of what he saw, we have our own platform 
raised, we ourselves then look out on a more complete view of 
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Existence. A lovelier picture of the world—lovelier because 
more complete—came into focus through his mind; he was a 
first-rate interpreter of our common environment. 

Shakespeare was a real instance of what we call “ expression.” 
Existence, which laps against every pore of the bodily workings 
of each of us, was so entertained by him as to express itself in the 
splendour that tints all his plays. To use a very inadequate and 
misleading simile, because it is a lifeless one for illustration of a 
living fact, we may say that ke lived inside a house with cleaner 
windows than the rest of us; as we listen to his language we stir 
ourselves, and our panes uncloud, so that we get gleams of the 
same hues and vistas. It is an instance of that happy vaccination 
which great men perform on their fellows; by simply reading 
their words, our actual blood and nerves learn a new liability for 
ever after ; our nature becomes susceptible to its surroundings in 
a measure like theirs; we acquire part of their complaint. 


“Do you know the Medicine of Example, the 
healthy power of Admiration ?” * 


So the poor tourists of the nineteenth century finger the rafters 
of his house, sit in the chimney-seat, and touch everything, just 
as young children nestling close when pleased by the spell of 
some mysterious tale will curiously stroke the hands and clothing 
of the narrator. And the Miss Chattaways do not laugh, though 
they watch it every day of their lives. 

* * ” * * * 

I found Shottery a proper rural hamlet hugging the bends of 
its lane, with drainage conspicuous by its absence. ‘The cottage 
came in due time without any need to ask the way, and entering 
I met old Mrs. Baker in the passage. ‘Just the very place 
where Judith met that young man!” she exclaimed, the moment 
she had said “Good-afternoon.” The characters in Mr. Black’s 
latest novel were to her quite as real as the originals—her own 
ancestors—of 300 years ago. Her serenity of narrative concern- 
ing the former inhabitants of the cottage, and freedom from the 
least touch of emotion, were rather sad. Time will do anything. 
She, a relative, regarded Shakespeare so completely as an outsider 
might, while on the other hand the Miss Chattaways seemed to 
have unconsciously acquired the feelings of a descendant. 

“ Anne Hathaway’s Cottage” was originally a respectable-sized 
farmhouse, belonging to one of those old yeoman families who 
vanished when steam came in. After a time it was subdivided 
into three small tenements, the middle one of which alone is now 


* Jean Paul Richter (quoted in ‘ Guide’ to Stratford). 
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of interest, for this is occupied by the present descendant of the 
Hathaways. 

It was a lovely September afternoon, and I stayed half-an-hour 
chatting with the contented old woman, who from long use is 
never at a loss to entertain visitors. Of course I sat in the 
settle—which certain “courting” is supposed to have made im- 
mortal—and looked over the family tree duly inscribed on the 
first leaf of the big family Bible. This Bible was taken in “in 
parts” by Mrs. Baker’s father; an expensive feat which he 
finished a few days before his marriage, when it appeared newly- 
bound. The family is so long-lived that not many steps take us 
back to the Hathaway of Shakespeare’s time. Then I was shown 
over the Visitors’ Book, where I ‘must see Mary Anderson’s 
name,” that of “ Wm. Black,” “W. Garfield,” and thousands of 
others. Then upstairs to the bedroom, with its very handsome 
old carved-oak bedstead, homespun sheets, and pillow-case orna- 
mented with point lace. On the bed lay a gay patchwork quilt 
sent by some affectionate visitor. 

Time flies,—and Mrs. Baker remarked en passant that though 
she used to make a cup of tea for her visitors, yet now there are 
so many, and she an old body, she couldn’t be bothered wi’ it. 
Taking this hint that the audience was over, and with it a 
Michaelmas daisy she pressed upon me, I stepped out again into 
the quiet lane and said good-bye to the hamlet. On my way back 
through the fields, though the sunset colours were spreading, I 
met more tourists making for “the cottage.” 


What brings them out here? and when here, why are they so. 
fascinated that each Shottery urchin, every Stratford cow, or 
Warwickshire cloud, seems possessed by a secret? Is it (as some 
assert) “ Humanity ” which attracts them so? or is it something 
else, the perception of Possibilities outside, which for once—the 
door being open—walked in through this quiet English avenue ? 

The interest that fetches them here in flocks, to look for a few 
minutes, and then depart apparently satisfied with their journey, 
is something of a sort with that which makes men gape over the 
hole where a meteoric stone has fallen. Any new message from 
the outside will have this effect: people haunt the place where it 
arrived, even though the message be unintelligible. But here the 
thick-thatched cottage, the neighbouring pastures, the Stratford 
elms and the English stream, the quiet roads, the red-roofed 
houses,—all speak in a clear voice with notes which like those of 
Orpheus draw even stocks and stones. We hear a new Invitation 
a& la valse—of Life. The commonplace character of the surround- 
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ings is. what appeals to us: if a Shakespeare happened here, why 
not....? Each finishes according to his mood. 

Then the Juci: of life arrests us. These ordinary Stratford 
materials are no different from those of our own locality. But in 
just this one case the elements (within and without) happened 
to be so “mixed up,” the nature of the man was so disposed and 
developed, that Existence could come to terms with him in a way 
unknown to his fellows. 

It is the outside Readiness—almost womanly in its attitude— 
as yet comparatively unknown till such personations put us in 
touch with it; this is what, much as he may protest, brings our 
tourist to linger here as many hours as would suffice to “do” a 
Continental capital. It is not ‘ Humanity,” but the other 
working partner of humanity, which draws men to Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

Not Humanity, but Existence, which is much greater. In a 
century of machinery moved by gigantic power, so many thousands 
of sudden deaths occur in cold blood as part of our every-day 
work. This familiar snapping short of life, taken along with 
increased knowledge of physical structure, has caused a change 
of mood regarding death: some of the old horror has passed away. 
We are now struck by the character of the conditions of our 
tenure of life. The least little “ bodily ” change quite alters our 
“consciousness,” 7c. quite alters the way in which we realise 
Existence, the manner in which Existence whispers overtures to 
us. So men begin to think more about the infinite possibilities 
unpersonified, and less blindly of the one presentation they lose, 
when a friend has “died.” Life and death strike them as variations 
of an Air which they have lately begun to catch. The same 
impression is made when watching a patient under ether or 
chloroform. He is not the “subject” of these quick fantastic 
variations ; he is only a variation himself. 

It is bad players who allow our attention to be taken by the 
instrument they are using; with a great player we are lost in the 
spirit of the Air. So when we listen to the finest men, the best 
specimens who have said and done, our thoughts run away from 
“ Humanity ” in admiration of Existence, which becomes so audible 
through the instrument of humanity. Some of these human 
instruments are more “expressive” than others, but the more 
expressive ones simply force upon us more vividly what they all 
express somehow,—the great fact outside. There are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in any philosophy. 
And the best specimens of humanity know that “Humanity” is a 

childish thing compared with Existence. 








EE 
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Yet there are castaways of this stormy century who, hurriedly 
turned adrift from their snug yacht of unseaworthy “ beliefs ” 
without any solid constructive food, find themselves in a position 
like those poor men of the Mignonette, alone on the ocean with a 
few turnip-tins: then they feed on themselves—and this forlorn 
cannibalism is called the Worship of Humanity. 

But most of those thousands who yearly step out at Stratford 
station, to spend some hours in the tranquil town, when face to face 
with the turf and trees where Shakespeare lived and died, if they 
think at all, will simply wonder as they walk why here, in this 
inconspicuous shelter of meadow and wood, Reality should have 
come so bright. Feeling that such an event may again be within 
an ace of happening at any moment anywhere for reasons similar 
to those that brought it here, they move to and fro among the 
relies with faith and hope alive inside them. The air is redolent 
of high stakes: each labourer they meet wears a double mask: he 
seems quite near, as regards the possibility, and yet, as regards 
probability, he is so far from something infinitely better. Comedy 
and Tragedy walk and talk all round. Even the Great Western 
goods-train rumbles on enchanted ground. 


Now away from Wonderland! The children are indoors at tea, 
and the quiet town still quieter. One warm-faced girl we pass 
on the way leans out of a doorstep, hands crossed behind her 
back, watching the clouds in the west, her thoughts wandering 


after them. Then the train ambles off with us, while the midges 
swarm in the soft twilight 
* * 


* * * * 


At Hatton the sunset was streaming red along the rails, and in 
half-an-hour more the day was over and I was back at Birmingham 
again,—a startling piece of scene-shifting. Whatever other 
notoriety the big town may boast, it is without controversy a 
convenient junction for Stratford-on-Avon. 

* * * * * * 

An hour later, as I strolled with a friend up New Street towards 
the broadside of Municipal Buildings, there was no doubt about the 
nineteenth century. Stupendous “ posters ” side by side announced 
the visit of a popular danseuse and the opening of the “ Social 
Science” Congress. Crowds of philosophers, genial and sanguine 
from their after-dinner wine, were filing in through the lofty portals, 
ready to carry everything (on paper) before them. And hanging 
with the frankest curiosity on their skirts were dozens of creatures 
mostly young, some of them too pretty to need the paint which 
nevertheless the Corporation gas depicted vivid on their cheeks. 
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God is great! as the heathen say. What an Air which is 
capable of so much expression that all we have seen to-day is but 
a drop in the ocean of its variations! 

The superb summer sky; the beautiful seaside waves; the 
resounding station at midnight; the express with its “slip” 
carriage; the infinite variety of boys and girls; the kindly 
Hospital back from the road; the placid mill-wheel dipping in 
and out; the quaint lover of quadrupeds; the fifteen-year-old on 
her sunny lawn; the silent churchyard with its melody of Mozart ; 
the unavenging pauper; the dead “ Memorial” and the immortal 
Shakespeare ; the “soft-flowing Avon,” showing pictures at every 
bend ; the locomotive shrill in the midday heat ; the London news- 
papers ; the touch of healthy nature inside the inn ; the splendour 
of the summer afternoon, and three poor cronies enjoying it 
drunk against the wall; that timbered house empty but eloquent ; 
“the Americans” interviewing bare boards ; the devoted custodian 
in the Museum, living every day 300 years behind the age, while 
the telegraph clicks at the post office opposite ; the cows on the 
way to Shottery unaware of it all, the rural inhabitants aware but 
unable to comprehend; the cheerful oldjlady whose orbit touched 
a greater one three centuries ago; the book with thousands of 
signatures from all the world over in a corner of the thatched 
cottage; the tourists hastening as the sun begins to set; the 
last wide view of golden-red above the elms; the myriad 
midges in the silent fields: then a million lights and noises in 
the metropolis of blood and iron; the competing saviours of 
society pouring in to the Institute, their victims within—and 
without; the soft September air that presently has the pave- 
ments to itself,—and Sleep the finale. 


FE. Pormnapestre. 
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A Perilous Secret. 


By CHARLES READE. 


Avuraog oF ‘It 1s NEveR Too Late to MEnpD, AND 
‘CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE,’ 


Cuaprer XXYVI. 
STRANGE TURNS. 


Anp yet this catastrophe rose out of a mistake. When the 
detective asked Jim Davies to watch the lawn, he never suspected 
that the clergyman was the villain who had been concerned in 
that explosion. But Davies, a man of few ideas and full of his 
own wrongs, took for granted, as such minds will, that the 
policeman would not have spoken to him if this had not been 
his affair; so he and his fellows gathered about the steps and 
watched the drawing-room. They caught a glimpse of Monckton, 
but that only puzzled them. His appearance was inconsistent 
with the only description they had got—in fact, opposed to it. 
It was Grace Clifford’s denunciation, trumpet-tongued, that let 
loose savage justice on the villain. Never was a woman’s voice so 
fatal or so swift to slay. She would have undone her work. She 
screamed, she implored. But it was all in vain ; the fury she had 
launched she could not recall. As for Bartley, words can hardly 
describe his abject terror. He crouched, he shivered, he moaned, 
he almost swooned; and, long after it was all over, he was found 


crouched in a corner of the little room, and his very reason 
appeared to be shaken. Judge Lynch had passed him, but too 


near. The freezing shadow of Retribution chilled him. 
Colonel Clifford looked at him with contemptuous pity, and sent 
him home with John Baker in a close carriage. 


Lucy Monckton was in the parlour of the Dun Cow, waiting for 
her master. The detectives and some outdoor servants of Clifford 
Hall brought a short ladder and palliasses and something covered 
with blankets to the door. Lucy saw, but did not suspect the 
‘truth. 

They had a murmured consultation with the landady. During 
‘this Mark Waddy came down, and there was some more 
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whispering, and soon the battered body was taken up to Mark 
Waddy’s room, and deposited on his bed. The detectives retired 
to consult, and Waddy had to break the calamity to Mrs. 
Monckton. He did this as well as he could; but it little matters 
how such blows are struck. Her agony was great, and greater 
when she saw him, for she resisted entirely all attempts to keep 
her from him. She installed herself at once as his nurse, and 
Mark Waddy retired to a garret. 

A surgeon came by Colonel Clifford’s order, and examined 
Monckton’s bruised body, and shook his head. He reported that 
there were no bones broken, but there were probably grave 
internal injuries. These, however, he could not specify at present, 
since there was no sensibility in the body; so pressure on the 
injured parts elicited no groans. He prescribed egg and brandy 
in small quantities, and showed Mrs. Monckton how to administer 
it to a patient in that desperate condition. 

His last word was in private to Waddy. “If he ever speaks 
again, or even groans aloud, send for me. Otherwise——” and 
he shrugged his shoulders. 

Some hours afterwards Colonel Clifford called, as a magistrate, 
to see if the sufferer had any deposition to make. But he was 
mute and his eyes fixed. 

As Colonel Clifford returned, one of the detectives accosted him 
and asked him for a warrant to arrest him. 

“Not in his present condition,” said Colonel Clifford, rather 
superciliously. “And pray, sir, why did not you interfere sooner 
and prevent this lawless act?” 

“Well, sir, unfortunately we were on the other side of the 
house.” 

“Exactly ; you had orders to be in one place, so you must be 
in another. See the consequence. The honest men have put 
themselves in the wrong, and this fellowin the right. He will 
die a sort of victim, with his guilt suspected only, not proved.” 

Having thus snubbed the Force, the old soldier turned his back 
on them and went home, where Grace met him, all anxiety, and 
received his report. She implored him not to proceed any further 
against the man, and declared she should fly the country rather 
than go into a court of law as witness against him. 

“ Humph!” said the Colonel ; “ but you are the only witness.” 

“All the better for him,” said she. ‘ Then he will die in peace. 
My tongue has killed the man once; it shall never kill him 
again.” 

About six next morning Monckton beckoned Lucy. She came 
eagerly to him. He whispered to her, “ Can you keep a secret?” 
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“You know I can,” said she. 

“Then never let any one know I have spoken.” 

“No, dear, never, Why?” 

“T dread the law more than death,” and he shuddered all over. 
“Save me from the law.” 

“ Leonard, I will,” said she. “Leave that to me.” 

She wired for Mr. Middleton as soon as possible. 

The next day there was no change in the patient. He never 
spoke to anybody, except a word or two to Lucy, in a whisper, 
when they were quite alone. 

In the afternoon down came Lawyer Middleton. Lucy told 
him what he knew; but Monckton would not speak, even to him. 
He had to get hold of Waddy before he understood the whole 
case. 

Waddy was in Monckton’s secret, and, indeed, in everybody’s. 
He knew it was folly to deceive your lawyer, so he was frank. Mr. 
Middleton learned his client’s guilt and danger, but also that his 
enemies had flaws in their armour. 

The first shot he fired was to get warrants out against a dozen 
miners, Jim Davies included, for a murderous assault; but he 
made no arrests, he only summoned. So one or two took fright 
and fled. Middleton had counted on that, and it made the case 
worse for those that remained. Then, by means of friends in 
Derby, he worked the press. 

An article appeared, headed “Our Savages.” It related with 
righteous indignation how Mr. Bartley’s miners had burned the dead 
body of a miner suspected of having fired the mine, and put his own 
life in jeopardy as well as those of others; and then, not content 
with that monstrous act, had fallen upon and beaten to death a 
gentleman in whom they thought they detected a resemblance to 
some person who had been, or was suspected of being, that 
miner’s accomplice; “but so far from that,” said the writer, “ we 
are now informed, on sure authority, that the gentleman in 
question is a large and wealthy landed proprietor, quite beyond 
any temptation to crime or dishonesty, and had actually visited 
this part of the world only in the character of a peacemaker, and 
to discharge a very delicate commission which it would not be our 
business to publish even if the details had been confided to us.” 

The article concluded with a hope that these monsters “ would 
be taught that, even if they were below the standard of humanity, 
they were not above the law.” 

Middleton attended the summonses, gave his name and address, 
and informed the magistrate that his client was a large landed 
proprietor, and it looked like a case of mistaken identity. His 
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client was actually dying of his injuries; but his wife hoped for 
justice. 

But the detectives had taken care to be present, and so they 
put in their word. They said that they were prepared to prove, 
ata proper time, that the wounded man was really the person 
who had been heard by Mrs. Walter Clifford to bribe Ben Burnley 
to fire the mine. 

“We have nothing to do with that now,” said the magistrate. 
“One thing at a time, please. I cannot let these people murder 
a convicted felon, far less a suspected criminal that has not been 
tried. The wounded man proceeds, according to law, through a 
respectable attorney. These men, whom you are virtually 
defending, have taken the law into their own hands. Are your 
witnesses here, Mr. Middleton ?” 

“ Not, at present, sir; and when I was interrupted I was about 
to ask your worship to grant me an adjournment for that purpose. 
It will not be a great hardship to the accused, since we proceed 
by summons. [ fear I have been too lenient; for two or three of 
them have absconded since the summons was served.” 

“T am not surprised at that,” said the magistrate ; “ however, 
you know your own business.” 

Then the police applied for a warrant of arrest against 
Monckton. 

“Oh,” cried Middleton, with the air of a man thoroughly 
shocked and scandalised. 

“Certainly not,” said the magistrate, “I shall not disturb the 
course of justice; there is not even an ex parte case against this 
gentleman at present. Such an application must be supported 
by a witness, and a disinterested one.” So all the parties retired 
crestfallen except Mr. Middleton ; as for him, he was imitating a 
small but ingenious specimen of nature—the cuttle-fish. This 
little creature, when pursued by its enemies, discharges an inky 
fluid, which obscures the water all around, and then it starts off 
and escapes. 

One dark night, at two o'clock in the morning, there came to 
the door of the Dun Cow an invalid carriage, or rather omnibus, 
with a spring bed and every convenience. The wheels were 
covered thick with india-rubber, relays had been provided, and 
Monckton and his party rolled along day and night to Liverpool. 
The detectives followed six hours later, and traced them to 
Liverpool very cleverly, and with the assistance of the police 
raked the town for them, and got all the great steamers watched, 
especially those that were bound Westward Ho! But their bird 
was at sea, in a Liverpool merchant’s own steamboat, hired for a 
VOL, LXXIV. 1 
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two months’ trip. The pursuers found this out too, but a fort- 
night too late. 

“Tt’s no go, Bill,” said one to the other. ‘“ There’s a lawyer and 
a pot of money against us. Let it sleep awhile.” 

The steamboat coasted England in beautiful weather. The sick 
man began to revive, and to eat a little, and to talk a little, and to 
suffer a good deal at times. Before they had been long at sea, Mr. 
Middleton had a confidential conversation with Mrs. Monckton. He 
told her he had been very secret with her for her good. “TI saw,” 
said he, “ this Monckton had no deep regard for you, and was capable 
of turning you adrift in prosperity ; and I knew that, if I told you 
everything, you would let it out to him, and tempt him to play 
the villain. But the time is come that I must speak, in justice 
to you both. That estate he left your son half in joke is virtually 
his. Fourteen years ago, when he last looked into the matter, 
there were eleven lives between it and him; but, strange to say, 
whilst he was at Portland, the young lives went one after the 
other, and there were really only five left when he made that will. 
Now comes the extraordinary part: a fortnight ago three of 
those lives perished in a single steamboat accident on the Clyde; 
that left a woman of eighty-two, and a man of ninety between 
your husband and the estate. The lady was related to the persons 
who were drowned, and she has since died; she had been long 
ailing, and it is believed that the shock was too much for her. 
The survivor is the actual proprietor, old Carruthers; but I am 
the London agent to his solicitor, and he was reported to me to be 
in extremis the very day before I left London to join you. We 
shall run into a port near the place, and you will not land, but 
I shall, and obtain precise information. In the meantime, mind 
your husband’s name is Carruthers. Any communication from me 
will be to Mrs. Carruthers, and you will tell that man as much or 
as little as you think proper; if you make any disclosure, give 
yourself all the credit youcan; say you shall take him to his own 
house, under a new name, and shield him against all pursuers. 
As for me, I tell you plainly, my great hope is that he will not 
live long enough to turn you adrift and disinherit your boy.” __ 

To cut short for the present this extraordinary part of our 
story, Lewis Carruthers, alias Leonard Monckton, entered a fine 
house, and took possession of 11,000 acres of hilly pasture, and 
the undivided moiety of a lake brimful of fish. He accounted for 
his change of name by the favours Carruthers, deceased, had 
shown him. Therein he did his best to lie, but his present vein 
of luck turned it into the truth. Old Carruthers had become so 
peevish that all his relatives disliked him, and he disliked them. 
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So he left his personal estate to his heir-at-law, simply. because 
he had never seen him. The personalty was very large. The 
house was full of pictures and china and cabinets, &c. There was 
a large balance at the banker’s, a heavy fall of timber not paid 
for, rents due, and as many as two thousand four hundred sheep 
upon that hill, which the old fellow had kept in his own hands. 
So, when the new proprietor took possession as Carruthers, 
nobody was surprised, though many were furious. Lucy installed 
him in a grand suite of apartments as an invalid, and let nobody 
come near him. Waddy was dismissed with a munificent present, 
and could be trusted to hold his tongue. By the advice of 
Middleton not a single servant was dismissed, and so no enemies 
were made. The family lawyer and steward were also retained, 
and, in short, all conversation was avoided. In a month or two 
the new proprietor began to improve in health, and drive about 
his own grounds, or be rowed on his lake, lying on soft beds. 

But in the fifth month of his residence local pains seized him, 
and he began to waste. For some time the precise nature of 
the disorder was obscure, but at last a rising surgeon declared 
it to be an abscess in the intestines (caused no doubt, by external 
violence). 

By degrees the patient became unable to take solid food, and 
the drain upon his system was too great for a mere mucilaginous 
diet to sustain him. Wasted to the bone and yellow as a guinea, 
he presented a pitiable spectacle, and would gladly have exchanged 
his fine house and pictures, his heathery hills dotted with sheep, 
and his glassy lake full of spotted trout, for a ragged Irishman’s 
bowl of potatoes and his mug of butter-milk, and his stomach, 


Cuapter XXVIII. 
CURTAIN. 


SrrikineG incidents will draw the writer; but we know that our 
readers would rather hear about the characters they can respect ; 
it seems, however, to be a rule in life, and in fiction, that interest 
flags when trouble ceases. Now the troubles of our good people 
were pretty well over, and we will put it to the reader whether 
they had not enough. 

Grace Clifford made an earnest request to Colonel Clifford and 
her father never to tell Walter he had been suspected of bigamy. 
“Let others say that circumstances are always to be believed and 
character not to be trusted; but I, at least, had no right to 
believe certificates and things against my Walter’s honour and 
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his love. Hide my fault from him, not for my sake but for his ; 
perhaps when we are both old people I may tell him.” 

This was Grace Clifford’s petition, and need we say she 
prevailed ? 

Walter Clifford recovered under his wife’s care, and the house 
was so large that Colonel Clifford easily persuaded his son and 
daughter-in-law to make it their home. Hope had also two rooms 
in it, and came there when he chose—he was always welcome; 
but he was alone again, so to speak, and not quite forty years 
of age, and he was ambitious. He began to rise in the world, 
whilst our younger characters, contented with their happiness 
and position, remained stationary. Master of a great mine, able 
now to carry out his inventions, member of several scientific 
associations, a writer for the scientific press, &c., he soon became 
a public and eminent man ; he was consulted on great public 
works, and if he lives will be one of the great lights of science 
in this island. He is great on electricity, especially on the 
application of natural forces to the lighting of towns. He de- 
nounces all the cities that allow powerful streams to run past them 
and not work a single electric light. But he goes farther than 
that. He ridicules the idea that it is beyond the resources of 
science to utilise thousands of millions of tons of water that are 
raised twenty-one feet twice in every twenty-four hours by the 
tides. It is the skill to apply the force that is needed : not the force 
itself, which exceeds that of all the steam-engines in the nation. 
And he says that the great scientific foible of the day is the 
neglect of natural forces which are cheap and inexhaustible, and 
the mania for steam-engines and gas which are expensive, and for 
coal, which is not to last for ever. He implores capital and 
science to work in this question. His various schemes for using 
the tides in the creation of motive power will doubtless come 
before the world in a more appropriate channel than a work of 
fiction. If he succeeds it will be a glorious, as it must be a 
difficult achievement. 

His society is valued on social grounds; his well-stored mind, 
his powers of conversation, and his fine appearance, make him 
extremely welcome at all the tables in the county; he also 
accompanies his daughter with the violin, and, as they play 
beauties together, not difficulties, they ravish the souls of their 
hearers, instead of torturing them into despair. 

Bartley is a man with beautiful silvery hair and beard; he 
cultivates, nurses and tends fruit-trees and flowers with a love 
little short of paternal. This sentiment, and the contemplation 
of nature, have changed the whole expression of his face; it is 
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wonderfully benevolent and sweet, but with a touch of weakness 
about the lips. Some of the rough fellows about the place call 
him a softy, but that is too strong a word; no doubt, he is 
confused in his ideas, but he reads all the great American 
publications about fruit and flowers, and executes their instructions 
with tact and skill. Where he breaks down—and who would 
believe this ?—is in the trade department. Let him succeed in 
growing apple-trees and pear-trees weighed down to the ground 
with choice fruit; let him produce the choicest cherries and 
gigantic nectarines upon his sunny walls, and acres of strawberries 
too large for the mouth: after that they may all rot where they 
grow, he troubles his head no more. This is more than his old 
friend, Hope, can stand; he interferes, and sends the fruit to 
market, and fills great casks with superlative cider and perry, 
and keeps the account square, with a little help from Mrs. Easton, 
who has returned to her old master, and is a firm but kind 
mother to him. 

Grace Clifford for some time could not be got to visit him, 
Perhaps she is one of those ladies who cannot get over personal 
violence ; he had handled her roughly to keep her from going to 
her father’s help. After all, there may have been other reasons ; it 
is not so easy to penetrate all the recesses of the female heart. 
One thing is certain, she would not go near him for months; but 
when she did go with her father—and he had to use all his 
influence to take her there—the rapture and the tears of joy with 
which the poor old fellow received her disarmed her in a moment, 

She let him take her through hot-houses and show her his 
children—* the only children I have now,” said he—and after 
that she never refused to visit this erring man. His roof had 
sheltered her many years, and he had found out too late that he 
loved her, so far as his nature could love at that time. 


Percy Fitzroy had an elder sister. He appealed to her against 
Julia Clifford. She cross-questioned him, and told him he was 
very foolish to despair. She would hardly have slapped him if 
she was quite resolved to part for ever. 

“Let me have a hand in reconciling you,” said she. 

“You shall have b—b—both hands in it, if you like,” said he ; 
“for I am at my w—w—wit’s end.” 

So these two conspired. Miss Fitzroy was invited to Percy’s 
house, and played the mistress. She asked other young ladies, 
especially that fair girl with auburn hair, whom Julia called 
a “fat thing.” That meant, under the circumstances, a plump 
and rounded model, with small hands and feet; a perfect figure 
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in a riding habit, and at night a satin bust and sculptured 
arms. 

The very first ride Walter took with Grace and Julia, they met 
the bright cavalcade of Percy and his sister, and this red-haired 
Venus. 

Percy took off his hat with profound respect to Julia and Grace, 
but did not presume to speak. 

“ What a lovely girl!” said Grace. 

“Do you think so?” said Julia. 

“Yes, dear; and so do you.” 

“What makes you fancy that?” 

_ “Because you looked daggers at her.” 
. “ Because she is setting her cap at that little fool.” 

“She will not have him without your consent, dear.” 

And this set Julia thinking. 

The next day, Walter called on Percy, and played the traitor. 

“ Give a ball,” said he. 

Miss Fitzroy and her brother gave a ball. Percy, duly 
instructed by his sister, wrote to Julia as meck as Moses, and said 
he was in a great difficulty. If he invited her, it would, of course, 
seem presumptuous, considering the poor opinion she had of him ; 
if he passed her over and invited Walter Clifford and Mrs. Clifford 
he should be unjust to his own feelings, and seem disrespectful. 

Julia’s reply : 


“ Dear Mr. Frrzroy,—I am not at all fond of jealousy, but Iam 
very fond of dancing ; I shall come.—Yours sincerely, 
“Junia CiirrorD.” 


And she did come—with a vengeance. She showed them what 
a dark beauty can do in a blaze of light with a red rose, and a 
few thousand pounds worth of diamonds artfully placed. 

She danced with several partners, and took Percy in his turn. 
She was gracious to him, but nothing more. 

Percy asked leave to call next day. 

- She assented rather coldly. 

His sister prepared Percy for the call. 

The first thing he did was to stammer intolerably. 

“Qh,” said Julia. “If you have nothing more to say than 
that—I have. Where is my bracelet ?” 

“It’s here,” said Percy, producing it eagerly. Julia smiled. 

“My necklace ?” 

“ Here!” 

“My charms ?” 

“ Here!” 
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“ My specimens of your spelling? Love spells, ch?” 
“ Here, all here.” 
“No, they are not,” said Julia, snatching them, “they are here.” 
And she stuffed both her pockets with them. 

“ And the engaged ring,” said Percy, radiant now, and producing 
it ; “d—d—don’t forget that.” 

J ulia began to hesitate. “If I put that on, it will be for 
life.” 

“ Yes, it will,” said Percy. 

“Then give me a moment to think.” 

After due consideration she said what she had made up her mind 
to say long before: 

“ Percy, you're a man of honour. I'll be yours upon one solemn 
condition—that from this hour till death parts us, you promise to 
give your faith where you give your love.” 

“Tl give my faith where I give my love,” said Percy solemnly. 

Next month they were married, and he gave his confidence 
where he gave his love, and he never had reason to regret it. 


“John Baker.” 
“Sir.” 
“You had better mind what you are about, or * you ‘ll get fonder 
of her than of Walter himself.” 

“Never, Colonel, never! And so will you,” 

Then after a moment’s reflection, John Baker inquired how 
they were to help it. “Look here, Colonel,” said he, “a man’s a 
man; but a woman’s a woman. It isn’t likely as Master Walter 
will always be putting his hand round your neck and kissing of 
you when you're good, and pick a white hair off your coat if he 
do but see one when you're going out, and shine upon you indoors 
tmore than the sun does on you out of doors; and ’taint to be 
supposed as Mr. Walter will never meet me on the stairs without 
breaking out into a smile to cheer an old fellow’s heart, and 
showing £2,000 worth of ivory all at one time; and if I’ve a cold 
or a bit of a headache he won’t send his lady’s maid to see after 
me and tell me what I am to do, and threaten to come and nurse 
me himself if I don’t mend.” 

“ Well,” said the Colonel, “ there’s something in all this.” 

“For all that,” said John Baker candidly, “I shall make you 
my confession, sir, I said to Mr. Walter myself, said I, ‘ Here’s a 
pretty business,’ said I; ‘I’ve known and loved you from a child, 
and Mrs. Walter has only been here six months, and now I'm 
afraid she’ll make me love her more than I do you,’” 

“«Why, of course she will,’ said Mr, Walter. ‘Why J love her 
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better than I do myself, and you’ve got to follow suit, or else Fil 
murder you.’” 
So that question was settled, 


The five hundred guineas reward rankled in the minds of those 
detectives, and after a few months, with the assistance of the 
ordinary police in all the northern towns, they got upon a cold 
scent and then upon a warm scent, and at last they suspected 
their bird, under the alias of Carruthers, So they came to the 
house to get sight of him, and make sure before applying for a 
warrant. They got there just in time for his funeral. Middleton 
was there, and saw them, and asked them to attend it, and to 
speak to him after the reading of the will. 

“Proceedings are stayed,” said he; “but perhaps, having 
acted against me, you might like to see whether it would not pay 
better to act with me.” 

“ And no mistake,” said one of them: so they were feasted with 
the rest, for it was a magnificent funeral, and after that Middleton 
squared them with £50 apiece to hold their tongues—and more 
to divert all suspicion from the house and the beautiful woman 
who now held it as only trustee for her son. 

Remembering that he had left the estate to another man’s child, 
Monckton one fine day bequeathed his personal estate on half a 
sheet of note-paper to Lucy. This and the large allowance 
Middleton obtained from the Court for her, as trustee and guardian 
to. the heir, made her a rich woman. She was a German, sober, 
notable, and provident; she kept her sheep, and became a sort of 
squire. She wrote to her husband in the States, and, by the 
advice of Middleton, told him the exact truth instead of a pack of 
fibs which she certainly would have done had she been left to 
herself. Poverty had pinched Jonathan Braham by this time, and 
as he saw by the tone of her letter she did not care one straw 
whether he accepted the situation or not, he accepted it eagerly, 
and had to court her as a stranger and to marry her, and wear the 
crown matrimonial; for Middleton drew the settlements, and 
neither Braham nor his creditors could touch a halfpenny. And 
then came out the better part of this indifferent woman. Braham 
had been a good friend to her in time of need, and she was a good 
and faithful friend to him now. She was generally admired and 
respected; kind to the poor; bountiful, but not lavish: an 
excellent manager, but not stingy. 


In vain shall we endeavour with our small insight into the 
bosoms of men and women to divide them into the good and the 
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bad. There are mediocre intellects ; there are mediocre morals. 
This woman was always more inclined to good than evil, yet at 
times temptation conquered. She was virtuous till she succumbed 
to a seducer whom she loved. Under his control she deceived 
Walter Clifford and attempted an act of downright villainy ; that 
control removed, she returned to virtuous and industrious habits. 
After many years, solitude, weariness, and a gloomy future 
unhinged her conscience again: comfort and affection offered 
themselves, and she committed bigamy. Deserted by Braham, and 
once more fascinated by the only man she had ever greatly loved, 
she joined him in an abominable fraud, broke down in the middle of 
it by a sudden impulse of conscience, and soon after settled down 
into a faithful nurse. She is now a faithful wife, a tender mother, 
a kind mistress, and nearly everything that is good in a medium 
way, and so in all human probability will pass the remainder of 
her days, which, as she is healthy and sober in eating and drinking, 
will perhaps be the longer period of her little life. 

Well may we all pray against great temptations; only choice 
spirits resist them, except when they are great temptations to 
somebody else and somehow not to the person tempted. 

It has lately been objected to the writers of fiction—especially 
to those few who are dramatists as well as novelists—that they 
neglect what Shakespeare calls “The middle of humanity,” and 
deal in eccentric characters above or below the people one really 
meets. Let those who are serious in this objection enjoy moral 
mediocrity in the person of Lucy Monckton. 

For our part we will never place Fiction, which was the parent 
of History, below its child. Our hearts are with those superior 
men and women, who, whether in History or Fiction, make life 
beautiful, and raise the standard of Humanity. Such characters 
exist even in this plain tale, and it is these alone, and our kindly 
readers, we take leave of with regret. 


(Conclusion.) 


*," By the courtesy of Messrs. Tillotson & Son, proprietors of the ‘ Bolton 
Chronicle,’ the Editor has been enabled to give to the readers of the ‘ TEMPLE 
Bar MaGazine ’ this last novel of Charles Reade. 











Sully-Prudpomme. 


Ir was not so many years ago that the opinion prevalent among 
English people with regard to French poetry was that it did not 
exist. They had possibly some slight knowledge of Corneille and 
Racine, acquired in the days of their youth, and not calculated, by 
the way in which it was imparted, or the disposition of mind in 
which it was received, to impress them favourably with the 
qualities of French verse. 

Then came—some fifteen or twenty years back—what has been 
called the New Renaissance—a movement which brought to the 
front the poetry of Ronsard and Du Bellay, of Remy Belleau, and 
Antoine de Baif, with its passion for colour, fertility of rhythm, 
melodiouscadences, and loveof that classical imagery that character- 
ised the return to nature of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
From that moment we had Ballades and Triolets, Rondeaux and 
Villanelles in our own tongue. Not content with reviving the 
study of early French poetry, Mr. Austen Dobson and Mr. Andrew 
Lang have done their utmost to naturalise these exotic forms of 
verse. 

With this renewed interest in the matchless craftsmanship of 
that time, people turned to contemporary French poets in whom 
the spirit of the Renaissance had re-asserted itself. The same 
delight in variety of measure, in regular irregularity, in elaborate 
finish in the choice of words that make most music to the ear, 
distinguish the early Romanticists, Victor Hugo, Théophile 
Gautier and Alfred de Musset, and the English reading world fell. 
upon them as they had fallen upon Villon and Charles d’Orléans, 
and the Pleiad, so that recognition of their merit was soon 
established among that section of the public that does not pride 
itself wholly upon its insular tastes. 

But what we may call the second generation of the Romatticists 
—at the head of which stands Théodore de Banville—and the 
youngest school of all, have as yet been less fortunate in gaining 
the attention of English readers, and it is with a view to bringing 
these petits povtes contemporains into notice that I propose to 
give a short account of the works of some few of those most likely 
to be favourably received. 

With the exception of the great men of the seventeenth century, 
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Corneille, Racine, Moliére and La Fontaine, there is no French poetry 
worth reading between the sixteenth century and the nineteenth. 
Those who know Sainte-Beuve’s ‘Tableau de la Littérature 
francaise au XVI™ Siecle,’ and have been led by it to look for 
themselves into the poetry of that age, have gained a sufficient 
acquaintance into the sources of the French poetry of the nine- 
teenth century. The versification of the sixteenth is the 
instrument with which the poets of the nineteenth work, and the 
science of their art is embodied once for all in the gospel of their 
time—Victor Hugo’s ‘ Légende des Sitcles.’ Further, we may say 
that if another does later for the poets of the nineteenth century 
what Sainte-Beuve has done for those of the sixteenth, the con- 
tinuity of the history of French poetry will hardly be interrupted 
—for the ages of Malesherbes and of Boileau were the dark ages, 
and the Romanticists but freed themselves from the trammelsof arti- 
ficiality to return to their true precursors, Ronsard and his school. 

But a few words first as to the difference between French and 
English poetry, and consequently of the different standard by 
which they must be judged. French verse does not regulate its 
metre as does that of most other nations by an interweaving of 
long and short syllables. It consists simply of the association of 
a certain number of syllables; each line generally having a 
cesura, and terminating with a sound which is reproduced in one 
other or in other lines, and the repetition of which constitutes the 
thyme. Of rhymes there are but two: feminine, or such words 
as end with e or with ¢ followed by s, or by né; masculine, such 
as end in any other way, but great variety is given by what is 
¢alled the consonne d’appui, that is, the consonant which in two 
words that rhyme is placed immediately before the last vowel in 
words of masculine rhyme, and before the last but one in those of 
feminine rhyme. In exact and vigorous rhyme this consonant is 
always to be found, though of course it is by no means of 
universal use. To feel how important rhyme is to the French 
poet, we need only turn to that poem of Sainte-Beuve’s ‘A la 
Rime,’ in which he apostrophises it in the metre beloved of 
Ronsard and his school, beginning thus— 


“Rime, qui donnes leurs sons 
Aux chansons, 

Rime, l'unique harmonie 

Du vers, qui, sans tes accents 
Frémissants, 

Serait muet au génie.” 


De Banville, speaking of Rhyme, says: “L’imagination de la 
Rime est, entre toutes, la qualité qui constitue le potte.” It is 
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the magic word which ought to give lucidity, to reveal to the 
reader the image of what the poet has in his mind, And this it 
will do if he has the inspiration of rhyme, if this vision of the 
typical word presents itself to him—as it ought to do—from the 
beginning. 

After the rhyme in importance comes the mot propre. In the 
choice of words most characteristic and striking to represent 
the image, much of modern French poetry is particularly success- 
ful. Such a word lover as Théophile Gautier spent hours and days 
in the pursuit of this all-important matter, and he considered an 
extensive vocabulary to be among the first necessary attainments 
of the aspiring poet. 

In the extra importance attached to these two matters, as well 
as in the different syllabic construction of the verse, lies the chief 
difference between French and English poetry. 

In all verse there is a two-fold necessity, unity and variety, 
which gives a great rule, by which, apart from technical perfec- 
tion, any poem in any language must be judged. Every poem 
must have the unity of a whole, and the variety without which it 
would be monotonous. Ronsard says : “Tu auras en premier lieu 
les conceptions hautes, grandes, belles, et non trainantes 4 terre,” 
and no doubt the grand conception, the noble thought, is the 
first constituent of the greatest poetry, but it is not a necessity 
of good poetry. Unity of thought with variety of treatment and 
technical skill, these suffice for that, and much of modern French 
poetry which would be excluded under Ronsard’s ideal standard 
is practically excellent within its scope, under the other, Take 
for example many of the smaller gems from Gautier’s ‘ Emaux et 
Camées.’ In such a poem as ‘Contralto, we get the unity of idea 
in the Hermaphrodite, the variety by the application of the idea ex- 
pressed by the statue to the voice that unites masculine force and 
depth with feminine grace and harmony, the variety being further 
helped by the extensive repertory of words, the association of 
analogous not similar sounds, and the choice of rhymes, exact, 
rich, and solid, in which there is some similarity of sound but 
diverse sense. It is a poet of the youngest school in France 
whom we introduce first, one of those who excel in the lyric, 
whose themes, not grand or exalted in character, are taken 
rather from the feelings and moods of every-day life, but whose 
emotion is genuine and whose verse has a musical quality, excep- 
tional even among French song-writers. 

Sully-Prudhomme’s poems are contained within four volumes of 
the édition elzévirienne of Lemerre, arranged according to the 
date of their composition. 
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Of purely lyrical feeling the first of these ‘ Stances et Poemes’ 
(1865-1866) is full of the most delightful examples. 

But what after all do we mean when we speak of lyric poetry ? 
In the first place, that the subject-matter of the verse is feeling— 
passion, emotion or sentiment, according as it touches a higher or 
lower note in the scale of feeling. Secondly, that it is essentially 
musical in character. The versification too, in lyric poetry, is for 
the most part suited to the subject, generally short—for each 
poem represents a mood—and the metre likewise is simple rather 
than elaborate, for the sentiment does not often need sustained 
poetic treatment. It is evident that the success attained by any 
poet in the direction of lyricism will vary in proportion to the 
delicacy of the emotion to which he gives substance, to the perfec- 
tion with which he finds the typical word to convey the image, and 
not least to that sense of proportion which enables him to see that 
a slight or evanescent mood needs an unemphatic or suggestive 
treatment—to that instinct in short which will lead him to suit the 
treatment to the importance of his subject in the scale of emotion. 

It is the presence of all this in the songs of Sully-Prudhomme 
that makes one feel his charm as a lyric poet. He has indeed the 
true lyric touch, that brings with it perceptiveness of what is 
proportioned in the matter of poetic ornament, prominence or 
subordination of treatment according to the requirements of his 
subject, and appropriativeness of metaphor. As an instance of 
extreme delicacy of sentiment, and a rendering of it in which the 
form is suited to the refinement of the emotion, we will give a 
short poem unsurpassed for sweetness among French lyrics of this 
century : 

“Si je pouvais aller lui dire: 
‘Elle est & vous et ne m’inspire 
Plus rien, méme plus d’amitié ; 
Je n’en ai plus pour cette ingrate ; 
Mais elle est pale, délicate, 
Ayez soin delle par pitié. 


‘ Ecoutez-moi sans jalousie, 

Car l’aile de sa fantaisie 

N’a fait, hélas, que m’effleurer ; 

Je sais comment sa main repousse, 

Mais pour ceux qu’elle aime elle est douce, 
Ne la faites jamais pleurer.’ 


Si je pouvais aller lui dire: 

‘Elle est triste et lente 4 sourire, 
Donnez-lui des fleurs chaque jour, 
Des bluets plutét que des roses: 
C’est l’offrande des moindres choses 
Qui recéle le plus d'amour.’ 
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Je pouwrrais vivre avee lidée 
Qu’elle est chérie et possédée 
Non par moi, mais selon mon cceur. 
Méchante enfant qui m’abandonnes, 
Vois la chagrin que tu me donnes, 
Je ne peux rien pour ton bonheur.” 


There is one feature in Sully-Prudhomme’s poems that we often 
miss in French verse—a certain reserve that comes of self-respect. 
It is true he takes us into his confidence, but he does it delicately. 
There is more left unsaid than said, more suggested than ex- 
pressed. Itis the mood and not the fact that he shadows forth 
in carefully chosen words. The veil is there always, only it is 
finely woven, tender of hue, subtle of texture, so that those—but 
only those—whose vision is direct and keen may pierce beyond. 

He has more of the nineteenth-century spirit than his contem- 
poraries, of the aspiration and introspection, the consciousness, so 
characteristic of the age, of how far the reach of most exceeds their 
grasp. But there is nothing morbid in his egoism. The lyric 
poet is by nature an egoist ; but the dignity of mind before alluded 
to keeps the poet in this instance from thrusting it forward too 
crudely. His personal egoism is translated into the larger egoism 
of all those who have the lyric feeling, whose outlook on the 
universe is free and wide, whose sentiment is catholic, and whose 
sensibility is sufficiently heightened to find significance in the 
most trivial and transitory of impressions. As an example of his 
more personal side, we may take another poem from the first 
volume called ‘ Les Chaines’ : 


“J’ai voulu tout aimer, et je suis malheureux, 
Car j’ai de mes tourments multiplié les causes; 
D’innombrables liens fréles et douloureux 
Dans Vunivers entrer vont de mon ame aux choses. 


Tout m’attire 4 la fois et d’un attrait: pareil: 

Le vrai par ses lueurs, ’inconnu par ses voiles; 
Un trait dor frémissant joint mon cceur au soleil 
Et de longs fils soyeux lunissent aux étoiles. 


La cadence m’enchaine & lair mélodieux, 

La douceur du velours aux roses que je touche; 
D’un sourire j'ai fait la chaine de mes yeux 

Et j’ai fait dun baiser la chaine de ma bouche. 


Ma vie est suspendue & ces fragiles neeuds, 

Et je suis le captif des mille étres que j’aime: 

Au moindre ébranlement qu’un souffle cause en eux 
Je sens un peu de moi s’arracher de moi-méme.” 


To pull to pieces for purposes of criticism such delicate work- 
manship as is contained in the poems here and elsewhere, would 
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seem to be like dissecting a flower to get at its scent. For the 
purpose of instructiveness in the artifice of French verse, one 
could not do better ; but to get the fragrance that surrounds them 
one should take them up at some one of those pauses in life, when 
emotion is not too strong for contemplation, rather when each is 
coupled with the other in interaction ; when spring is at hand with 
its secret that links the past with the future, regret to hope, and 
offers reconcilement not only to life but death. 

It may be said in passing that his poetry, with few exceptions, 
is free from the blemish of most French literature—an undue or 
realistic dwelling on the physical side of love. It is only here and 
there that English reserve could possibly be offended by a licence 
not admitted in our canons of taste. His verse is pure and un- 
usually refined in sentiment. In fact he is more likely to escape his 
readers through the slightness and delicacy of his feeling than to 
be laid aside from any excess of realism. It would be easy to 
multiply examples of the kind of songs given above, in which grace 
and tenderness of conception are associated with felicitous expres- 
sion. Indeed no one induced by these to search out others for 
himself need be under any fear that the few solitary gems have been 
selected, and that his research will not be rewarded. The difficulty 
has been to select so few from among so many, and there are others 
the length of which preclude their insertion here that are not behind 
the shorter lyrics in the kind of excellence that distinguishes them. 

We will give one more, this time from the second sheaf of verse, 
between 1866-1872, before passing on to others of a different order. 
This one is typical of his treatment of nature and recalls in its. 
lightness and evanescent grace the handling of the same subject 
by Remy Belleau in the inimitable song to April. 

It is written too in a metre which is a modification of that so 
often used in the 16th century, known to us best through this 
poem to April, but familiar also in Ronsard’s verses ‘A un Aubespin,’ 
in Du Bellay’s ‘ Hymne de Santé,’ and finally in the poem already 
alluded to by Sainte-Beuve, ‘A la Rime.’ The verse quoted of the 
latter will show by comparison with Sully-Prudhomme’s ‘Printemps’ 
the difference between the two. The modification of the earlier 
form that he makes use of is employed by Victor Hugo in his well- 
known poem of ‘ Le Chasseur noir.’ 


PRIERE AU PRINTEMPS. 


Toi qui fleuris ce que tu touches, 

Qui, dans les bois, aux vieilles souches 
Rends la vigueur, 

Le sourire & toutes les bouches. 
La vie au cur; 
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Qui changes la boue aux prairies, 
Sémes d’or et de pierreries 
Tous les haillons, 
Et jusqu’au seuil des boucheries 
Mets des rayons! 


O printemps, alors que tout aime, 

Que s’embellit la tombe méme, 
Verte au dehors, 

Fais naitre un renouveau supréme 
Au ceur des morts! 


Quw’ils ne soient pas les seuls au monde 
Pour qui tu restes inféconde 

Saison d’amour! 
Mais fais germer dans leur poussiére 
L’espoir divin de la lumiére 

Et du retour! 


But Sully-Prudhomme’s Muse does not confine herself to such 
flights as we have hitherto given examples of. That she can 
rise to higher things—to the expression of genuine passion, the 
acquiescence in the mysteries of human life, the higher aspirations 
—may be seen in the collection of sonnets called ‘Les Epreuves,’ 
which commences the volume of poems collected between 1866- 
1872. These show the capacity of the poet to represent the 
broader and more important field of the perplexities of modern 
feeling—to strike the higher notes of intricate human life as well 
as the lower ones of daily sentiment, to paint with the colours of 
a large and full experience as well as with the half-tints of a 
narrowed consciousness. They record the impressions produced 
by reflection on the four chief sides of life—Love, Doubt, Contem- 
plation and Action. To say that he finds for the most part no 
solution is but to say that he is of this age and not of another. And 
yet is it so? May we not consider that for him, as for many for 
whom the world to-day yields its secrets less readily than of old, 
the final word lies in the last division of his sonnet-sequence— 
Action ? 

To say that he understands the secret of the sonnet is perhaps 
not so much praise as seems at first. In that form of verse the French 
have always attained unusual excellence, and he who would go 
like Mr. Hall Caine to cull the blossoms of four centuries of sonnets, 
would find his material of embarrassing amount. Every French 
poet of the Renaissance wrote a sonnet-sequence to his mistress, 
and their nineteenth-century imitators have not been behind in 
their preference for this form. 

Baudelaire attempted the boldest experiments in the irregular 
sonnet. Gautier and De Musset have given us many examples. 
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Victor Hugo alone up to 1875 had but written one, especially 
composed for Madame Judith Gautier, and to be found in the 
‘Livre de Sonnets’ in the edition Lemerre. 

As a specimen of Sully-Prudhomme’s handling of the sonnet, 
we will take one from the last division of ‘Les Epreuves.’ 





LA PATRIE. 


Viens, ne marche pas seul dans un jaloux sentier, 
Mais suis les grands chemins que l’humanité foule; 
Les hommes ne sont forts, bons et justes, qu’en foule: 
Ils s’achévent ensemble, aucun d’eux n'est entier. 
Malgré toi tous les morts t’ont fait leur héritier ; 

La patrie a jeté le plus fier dans son moule, 

Et son nom fait toujours monter comme une houle 
De la poitrine aux yeux l’enthousiasme altier ! 

Viens, il passe au forum un immense zéphyre ; 

Viens, l’héroisme épars dans lair qu’on respire 
Secoue utilement les moroses langueurs. 

Laisse 4 travers ton luth souffler le vent des Ames, 

Et tes vers flotteront comme des oriflammes, 

Et comme de tambours sonneront dans les cceurs. 
































Another one—taken from the collection of songs and sonnets 
called ‘Les Vaines tendresses,’ in the third volume—entitled 
‘L’Automne,’ strikes a similar chord. Nature has its seasons like 
the individual man; its time of growth, maturity and decline. Let 
us see that we bring forth our fruit in due season, even as nature. 
Let us not sit with folded hands when we should be reaping our 
harvest for the good of humanity, but garner the autumn fruits 
before the final season that precedes the night when no man can 
work, 


“L’azur n’est plus égal comme un rideau sans pli. 
La feuille, 4 tout moment, tressaille, vole et tombe; 
Au bois, dans les sentiers ot le taillis surplombe, 
Les taches de soleil, plus larges, ont pili. 
Mais l’euvre de la séve est partout accompli : 
La grappe autour du cep se colore et se bombe, 
Dans le verger la branche au poids des fruits suecombe, 
Et Pété meurt, content de son devoir rempli. 
Dans l’été de ta vie enrichis-en l’automne, 
O mortal, sois docile 4 l’exemple que donne 
Depuis des milliers d’ans, la terre au genre humain; 
Vois: le front, lisse hier, n’est déji plus sans rides, 
Et les cheveux épais seront rares demain : 

Fuis la honte et Vhorreur de vieillir les mains vides.” 






This is a very good example of the way in which the same work 
is done twice over ina sonnet. First in the quatrains and then 
in the sestet—the latter however not repeating the former, but 
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illuminating it, as a sudden ray of sunlight brings out the detail 
in an object of which before the form and outline have been chiefly 
apparent. 

Of the Alexandrine, another form of verse greatly employed by 
the French on account of its affinity to the Latin Hexameter, and 
which has taken longer than any other to attain perfection, 
Sully-Prudhomme gives us some pleasing specimens, but the length 
of the best of them precludes their insertion here. 

A few lines taken from ‘ Le Cygne,’ in the second volume, will 
suffice to show the easy motion with which, like the subject of his 
poem, he glides along the measure of this, the least flexible of 
metres. 

“Sans bruit, sous le miroir des lacs profonds et calmes, , 
Le ecygne chasse l’onde avec ses larges palmes, 
Et glisse. Le duvet de ses flancs est pareil 
A des neiges d’avril qui croulent au soleil ; 
Mais, ferme et d’un blanc mat, vibrant sous le zéphyre, 
Sa grande aile l’entraine ainsi qu’un lent navire. 
Tl dresse son beau col au-dessus des roseaux, 
Le plonge, le proméne allongé sur les eaux, 
Le courbe gracieux comme un profil d’acanthe, 
Et cache son bec noir dans sa gorge éclatante. 
Tantét le long des pins, séjour d’ombre et de paix, 
Il serpente et, laissant les herbages épais 
Trainer derriére lui comme une chevelure, 
Il va d’une tardive et languissante allure.” 


Turning to the workmanship of this poetry, one or two 
characteristics stand out in prominence. The first of these is 
perhaps facility. There is nowhere a sense of effort. It seems to 
be as easy to him to rhyme as it is to find the mot propre—to 
move within the structural laws of the sonnet or the Alexandrine 
as within the unproscribed limitations of the genuine lyric. 

Another point equally marked is the graceful flow of his verse ; 
and this impresses his readers the more as its subject is often 
wanting in definiteness, and is chiefly the outcome of his ready 
responsiveness to impressions—his attempt to seize the fragrance 
of a passing sentiment. Lastly, there is no excessive ornament or 
literary artifice about his work. It is not the dexterous carving of 
cherry stones, as with so much of modern poetry both French and 
English. But he has lived largely and delicately in both emotion 
and meditation, and his poetry is the outcome of this life. 
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Cuapter XIV. 


“ ABOUT ABIGAIL.” 


“T po not think,” said Mr. Brisco, “I should have noticed the 
change which has taken place in Abigail had it not been for the 
remark you made about her.” 

“T have a think too,” answered the new Consul; “and it makes 
me feel very sure of your own self you would have noticed 
nothing. No—no—I pray you not to look so black, since a long 


time you are aware your old friend Katzen is nothing if not 
frank.” 

Supposing Mr. Brisco’s friend Katzen had substituted the word 
“rude” for “frank,” he might have been nearer the bull’s eye 
he meant to hit. 

For a moment Mr. Brisco hesitated; then he said, “ You are 
right. Occupied with my own concerns, but for the advantage of 
coming in contact with a younger and less preoccupied intelligence 
than my own I should certainly, I fear, have failed to observe 
events passing under my eyes.” 

“As for example?” queried Mr. Katzen, with no look of 
greater interest in his face, with no brighter light in his dull 
eyes, his hands motionless—his whole aspect that of a person who 
was listening to mere babble for the sake of civility. 

Foreigners sometimes overdo the thing. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Mr. Brisco, rising, and buttoning his 
shabby coat around his lean figure, “I ought not to have intruded 
upon your valuable time a matter so merely personal.” 

“T seem able to do right never!” exclaimed Mr. Katzen, rising 
too, and literally forcing his visitor down again into the just 
vacated seat. “If it happen that I express an opinion, I am 
wrong ; if I ask for information, pray for a mere glimmer of light 
to guide me along the darksome road of a woman’s mind—always 
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supposing a woman to have a mind as well as a will—I go wrong 
once more. Do extend a little patience to one who does not quite 
understand the English game of hot and cold. I want to find, I 
do—but though perhaps you believe you are playing some sort of 
music to help German stupidity, upon my soul, I do not under- 
stand a note of it—what events are they which but for one casual 
remark of mine would have passed unseen under eyes usually 
keen and quick enough.” 

“They can scarcely prove of interest to you,” said Mr. Brisco 
coldly. “I forgot that you had entered on a new sphere, and have 
naturally left former times behind.” 

“T have left no times behind—a man can’t cast his skin like 
a toad, and drop portions of himself along life’s weary highway. 
Besides, I would not, if 1 could, forget an hour spent in the old 
house. Ach! have I not been happy there, spite of all the 
trouble; and if I took not an interest in you and the girl, in 
whom should I take an interest ? ” 

“You are very good indeed to say so,” remarked Mr. Brisco, 
mollified yet scarcely appeased. 

“T think so, which is more. Can I not recall that bitter winter 
morning when I went to the office early on no pleasant errand of 
mine own! That charming Mrs. Childs with her lovely niece in 
attendance stood aside in all humility on the first Janding to let 
my great self pass upstairs. The good creature's face was 
pinched with cold—every part of it which was not black was 
blue. Dirt was ground into each line of her countenance—she 
was so dirty, she looked like an old master, or a mezzotint en- 
graving; so dirty, she struck me as absolutely picturesque, and I 
could not avoid stealing another glance. It was then I saw in 
her face something more than the pinch of cold or the black of 
grime. 

«What has occurred ?’ I asked ; and she, good diplomatic soul, 
made answer, ‘ Only that we have got a stranger here.’ 

“What sort of a stranger,’ I asked—‘a white mouse or a new 
kind of black beedle ?’ Mrs. Childs always calls them beedles, and 
as she ought to be an authority on black things, I suppose she is 
right.” 

“ Your memory seems excellent,” suggested Mr. Brisco. 

“It is indeed,” said Mr. Katzen, taking no notice of the impatient 
ring in his ex-landlord’s voice ; “ but not to weary you, and to what 
you English so funnily call cut a long story short, Mrs. Childs, 
after declaring it was worse than a mouse, ‘ or any other vermin, 
‘up and told me ’—to adopt a favourite phrase of her own—that 
there was a little girl in the house—that where she had come from 
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was a mystery—that the clothes which covered her were in such 
rags it was only the threads held them together—that she was at 
that very minute as ever was, while Mrs. Childs stood talking to 
me—begging my pardon for that liberty—going on dreadful, in a 
manner of speaking all in quaking delirium, and that something 
warned her evil must come of it: she only hoped it might not be 
to Mr. Brisco himself, who had almost snapped the nose off her 
face for offering to go, in the piercing cold too, in search of a police- 
man, who would have taken the young hussy to the station-house. 
Dear Mrs. Childs was most energetic and delightful and the maiden 
Sophy stood sniffling and chuckling till her aunt said she had 
better mind her manners, more especially as such a disgrace 
had come upon a decent house. She also told me of a bad dream 
she dreamt, no longer ago than the night before last, or she 
hoped she might never stir again; and would have enlarged upon 
the fact that dreaming of being on the water meant trouble, but 
I cut her short, and went up to my office, where I found annoy- 
ance enough waiting to put dreams and girls and rags and Mrs. 
Childs out of my mind.” 

“T wonder I tolerated such a creature about the house,” 
muttered Mr. Brisco. . 

“She did her work,” commented the Consul, “but I fear she 
used a great deal too much Nixey. She was, she is, a living 
example of the powers of black lead; the only drawback is, she 
does not polish. Well—to return to our sheep.” 

“TI have not an idea what sheep it was, or where we left it 
browsing,” interrupted Mr. Brisco. 

“ Here is a colley can find it,” laughed the other. ‘“ We have 
never really lost sight of your pet lamb.” 

“You could scarcely have selected two words less appropriate to 
myself and the girl had you searched the dictionary through,” 
retorted Mr. Brisco—“ nothing more grotesque than the idea of 
my keeping a pet could well be conceived ; and whatever else she 
may be, Abigail certainly does not resemble a lamb.” 

“T do not know that she does,” confessed the new Consul. “She 
is not fluffy, and it might be hard to lead her even with the help 
of a blue ribbon anywhere she did not want to go. The first time 
I saw her, I thought she was an imp. My faith! shall I ever 
forget my amazement? I had been absent for nearly three 
months—I left you in winter; when I returned it was spring. 
I had passed through a bad time, a very bad time. The ill news 
I found waiting for me the morning good Mrs. Childs and I met 
on your stairs, took me abroad, and kept me there for many an 
anxious day; and it was a beautiful evening in April when once 
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again I inhaled the delightful odours of Love Lane. The evening 
was Saturday. En route to Fowkes’ Buildings, I thought, ‘ I'll just 
see if the old house is still standing.’ It was looking as I had 
left it. Iran up the steps, I put my key in the lock, the latch 
lifted and in a moment I passed from the subdued grey of Love 
Lane into a hall bathed with the yellow light of a setting sun. 
The door looking out on the courtyard stood wide, around the 
courtyard were the silent warehouses deserted till the second 
morning of another week. A silence as of perfect rest—not 
death—reigned throughout the place. It seemed like an enchanted 
palace, with broad streams of mellow sunshine flooding marble 
floor and the great staircase and the once panelled walls. There 
only wanted one touch of life, and it came. 

* From out the dining-room there sprang a small figure, clad in 
a blue skirt and a red garibaldi. It carried a tin pot-lid, on 
which it played some music to which it sang and danced. It 
went through every possible antic of movement and gesture; 
except the dancing crane I have never seen anything half so 
funny :—‘ tir-a-la—tir-a-la—la-ta — tir-a-la— tir-a-la—la-ti—tir 
—tum—tir-to — tir-de—tir-a-la—tir-a-la — tir-a-la — tir-a-la— 
tir-dum—’ and then she saw me——” 

“Time she did,” interposed Mr. Brisco. 

“ Now don’t be cynical,” entreated the narrator, “ because you 
know you take an interest in the young monkey. 

“*Well fairy sprite, I asked, ‘and where do you come 
from ?’ 

**¢ Well, burglar man,’ she replied as bold as brass, ‘and where 
do you come from?” 

“She was not in the least afraid. I put the question to her, 
and she said contemptuously, ‘ What should I be afraid of! But 
you have no business here—how did you get in?’” 

“‘T suppose you are recalling these events under the impression 
that they must prove interesting to me,” interposed Mr. Brisco. 
“Tf, however, I assure you that they are on the contrary unpleasant, 
perhaps you will kindly confine yourself to the present, and say 
whether you had really any hidden reason for the remark you 
made some time ago to the effect that Abigail was a comely girl 
who had reached a marriageable age.” 

“Ts she not what you call comely—is she too young to think 
of marriage? Heaven! she is not too young for other people to 
think of marrying her?” 

*“* What people ? ” 

“What people ! any people—every people.” 

“Has it ever come to your knowledge, that amongst the 
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multitude of human beings you seem to imagine must desire to 
marry the girl, there is one in especial for whom she cares ? ” 

Mr. Katzen paused. He felt almost inclined to answer, “ Yes, 
she cares for Karl Katzen,” but doubt and prudence combined 
kept him silent. Besides, he wanted to see Mr. Brisco’s hand. 
He believed that gentleman held a court card of some sort, and 
there was nothing he desired more than to know its exact value. 

“No,” he said at last, “I have not any information on the 
subject. How should I have?” 

“ T cannot tell,” answered Mr. Brisco. “TI cannot tell.” There 
was such a tone of despondency in his words that Mr. Katzen’s 
curiosity at once sprang into more active life. He took his cue 
in a moment. 

“Look you here, long year friend and landlord,” he exclaimed, 
“why should we play at hot and cold any longer? You believe 
there is something to be found—what is it? You want my help 
to find it—where do you think is the most likely place for us to 
go look?” 

“ Why should I trouble you about the matter?” said Mr. Brisco. 

“Why? Because I remember, because you and the girl are 
more to me than most. It was because I wanted you to feel I was 
one with you, that I talked a while ago what you thought babble. 
Is it babble to say I have not forgotten the old wide-eaved, many- 
gabled wooden house where I was born; that in waking dreams I 
see often the pine woods and the blue mountains of my father- 
land (I thank D’Israeli the first for anglicising that phrase); that 
the blue-green depths of the Rhine still hold mysteries for me, 
and that, though common sense says No, fantasy makes me see 
and hear the Lorelei seated on her high grey rock, singing such 
sweet and plaintive songs as cause wise men to rush to their 
doom? After all, the backbone of life is memory, and the longer 
a man lives, and the stronger his mind grows, the more he recurs 
to the past.” 


“Tt may be so,” agreed Mr. Brisco: “yet, personally, I cannot 
think memory a blessing.” 

“No ?—yet consider what pictures she paints for one! Where 
is the art gallery hung with such gems as you may find hung on 
the walls of any man’s mind,-—many a sad scene, many a sordid 
interior, no doubt! But think of the landscapes—of the glorious 
dawns, of the sleepy noons, of the busy street scenes, of the 
tender moonlights, and the magnificent sunsets—any man who has 
eyes to see, and a heart to understand, may collect to gladden 


his heart withal, before he has reached the first third of man’s 
allotted span !” 
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“No doubt you are right,” said Mr. Brisco dreamily. He was 
trying to understand—striving, as at some time we must all have 
striven—vaguely to comprehend the purely intellectual, and to us 
well nigh unintelligible view of men, nature, and art, which is 
taken by foreigners. We—speaking of English folk generally— 
look out of the windows of our heart ; we narrow everything into 
a question of feeling. It is not so with those born out of our 
nice little, tight little island. Sentiment may cloud or gild the 
world’s face to the eye of a foreigner, but as a rule he surveys 
all God’s wondrous gifts to man through mental spectacles. 

He sees things as they are; we see them as we feel them. 

It is this difference, I imagine, which separates us from 
foreigners. They are too wise, too sensible, too shrewd, for a 
foolish nation impelled along the rails of life by the force of its 
own weight. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Katzen, answering Mr. Brisco’s informal 
thought. “Iam quite right. The girl’s first coming, her terror, 
her rags, her entreaty, have left no such picture on your memory 
as the first sight of that lean, quaint child, dancing over the 
marble once trodden by your great Sir Christopher, has on me. 
Ach Gott! as I talk the years roll back, and I see her once again 
with her quaint airs and funny graces—‘ Tir-a-la, tir-a-la, tir-de’ 
—and then, in the middle of our after-talk, down comes Mrs. 
Childs, fresh from the rite of some mysterious dirt-offering. 

“¢* What are you doing, missy?’ she cried, in that pleasant 
voice of hers. ‘You had best get out of this. If Mr. Brisco finds 
you a-dancing about his hall, and a-wearing out of his marble 
stones, he’ll pay you.’ 

“Then missy went ruefully, finger in mouth, tambourine 
again transformed into a pot-lid hanging by her side, the little 
twinkling feet changed in an instant to feet that seemed to carry 
a burden, and her wonderful, tender, saucy eyes full, quite full, of 
tears. 

“* Who is she?’ I asked Mrs. Childs; and then that excellent 
person said she was the sweeping of some slum. I thought of 
the dust before the besom, and inquired where the dust had gone. 

“¢To her bit of a room, sir, answered dear Mrs. Childs. ‘It’s 
there she generally goes when she’s in one of her tantrums.’ 

“Without saying anything to Mrs. Childs, I sought out that 
bit of a room, and knocked. 

“*Who’s that ?’ sang out the waif. 

“<The bad burglar man,’ I answered. 

“¢The bad burglar man must take himself off, she said. ‘Pm 
going to bed.’ 
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“**Good-night, then, my dear,’ I cried through the keyhole, 
‘ till Monday.’” 


“Yes, Mr. Katzen ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Brisco.” 

“T meant to inquire, what then?” 

“T meant to inquire, what now?” 

“T fail exactly to catch your meaning.” 

“Really? Well, perhaps—anyhow, this is the way affairs 
stand. The little bright, impudent child has grown to a brighter, 
impudenter girl, and you fear for her, fear the woman’s lot has 
come ; fear she likes somebody who perhaps likes not her the 
right way.” 

“What are you driving at?” asked Mr. Brisco, a hot gust of 
passion agitating his voice, and causing the swift delicate colour 
the new Consul had learnt to know so well, to tinge his pale 
cheeks with the faintest shade of pink. “If any one cares for 
the girl, and I have no reason to suppose any one does, why 
should he not care for her in the right way? Abigail is no baby. 
She needs no mother to warn her of the world’s pitfalls. The 
women she has mixed most with are not usually given to reticence. 
She might fail to pass an examination in the world’s wickedness. 
One French novel, I dare say, contains more vice than is known in 
the whole ward of Billingsgate. But she is wise, and spite of her 
somewhat flippant tongue, modest. I am not afraid she will go 
wrong, no—spite of——” 

“ What?” questioned Mr. Katzen, as the elder man paused 
abruptly. 

“ Nothing—or rather, as you might attach a wrong meaning to 
my sentence if I left it unfinished, I will say spite of her ante- 
cedents F 


“You are aware, then, of the nature of her antecedents ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Thereby hangs a tale, I suppose.” 

“Which I have no intention of telling.” 

“T suspect you are wise.” 

“TI suspect you have not the slightest notion whether I am 
wise or foolish.” : 

Mr. Katzen smiled. ‘“ Come,” he said, “ don’t let two good friends 
quarrel. The subject of Miss Abigail’s grandpapa and grand- 
mamma—shall we put the doubtful relations back to that point ?” 

“You can put them where you please,” interrupted Mr. Brisco. 
“There is no question but that the girl was born in lawful 
wedlock.” 


“ You know the fact for a certainty, do you?” 
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“She is as legitimate as you are, I was going to remark ; but 
—you must excuse the awkwardness of my amendment—since I 
have not the faintest notion of the circumstances under which 
you came into the world, the comparison might not be quite fair 
to Abigail.” 

“You leave me untouched this time,” answered Mr. Katzen. 
“My father and mother were tied up tight enough in that 
matrimonial knot even you English find it sometimes hard enough 
to undo. Darby and Joan, they are living still. Boy and girl, 
they were betrothed; young man and young woman, they were 
married ; husband and wife, they brought up a large family ; old 
man and old woman, they yet pass in and out of the same house 
they entered hand in hand, bride and bridegroom. No, Mr. Brisco ; 
Miss Abigail’s papa and mamma may have been persons of higher 
social standing than the parents of this poor foreigner, but I 
confess, considering the circumstances under which the dear child 
made her first appearance in Botolph Lane, I should scarcely judge 
her to be the lineal descendant of any belted earl.” 

Mr. Brisco looked straight in the speaker’s face, while he said 
gravely, “So far as I am acquainted with Abigail Weir’s pedigree, 
there is no earl in it.” 

“ But something better, perhaps ?” 

“There was one honest man; but he can only be considered a 
very poor substitute, spite of all our fine phrases concerning that 
rara avis being the noblest work of God.” 

“Now, I wonder,” considered Mr. Katzen, “ whether, after all, 
you have only been a very sly old fox, receiving money for keeping 
our sharp young friend out of the way.” 

The idea was so congenial and delightful, that at once Mr. 
Brisco seemed to grow in wisdom and in stature before the new 
Consul’s eyes. 

“Tl be bound that’s the way of it,” he thought. “ Wait a 
little, though; now it behoves me to be doubly cautious.” And 
even while his heart burned within him, he managed to maintain 
absolute silence. 

“Well, Mr. Katzen,” said his visitor at length. “Am I the 
unworthy subject of so much conjecture ?” 

“Yes and no,” answered Mr. Katzen, apparently waking up to 
the urgency of present affairs. “I was thinking of you, but only 
in connection with your strange charge; for put the matter as 
you will, Miss Weir is a strange charge.” 

“She is one I did not seek.” 


“T believe that, utterly. I used often to wonder why you took 
her in at all.” 
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“That is a question which, in the former days, often perplexed 


With half an eye any one could see 


that.” 

“No; on the contrary—she was antagonistic to me.” 

“Yet you kept her out of pity.” 

“Perhaps—partly—I scarcely know why I did allow her to 
stop.” 

“Yes, I guessed that; the whole thing used to puzzle me vastly, 
Miss Abby most of the whole. She knew she was not wanted, 
and personally I should not have imagined the old house a palace, 
likely to captivate a child’s fancy ; nevertheless, having made up her 
mind to stop, she stopped. I often laughed, thinking how like a 
stray cat she comported herself—satisfied with the poor welcome 
of mere sufferance; making a great feint of being greeted with 
effusion, keeping out of the way as much as possible; and when 
forced to appear in evidence before you, cringing into her small 
body, or else figuratively rubbing her head against table legs and 
chairs, and odd corners, as is the preliminary form of conciliation 
first adopted by unwelcome pussies. After a time who so im- 
pudent and familiar as the stray tabby. How she clamours for 
milk, and insists on meat! How she luxuriates before the fire 
and selects the softest pillow to stretch herself upon; with what 
ill-concealed impatience or lofty condescension she receives the 
advances of friendly strangers! As I talk, I declare the likeness 
deepens. Think of how scurvily Abigail now treats her fellow- 
creatures! Looking back, I can scarcely imagine her to be the 
same girl who at one time, when surprised or frightened, had every 
tone and trick and gesture of a street beggar.” 

“She was never a street beggar, sir.” 

“Your pardon, I never said she was—only that she acted the 
part most excellently well. However, that has nothing to do with 
the matter in hand; we had best let bygones be bygones, and 
only think of Miss Abigail as we see her grown—bright, saucy, 
pretty. Come, Mr. Brisco, though I dare say you found out long 
ago that beauty is vanity, and woman a snare, confess Abigail is 
pretty, pretty enough to give some young fellow the heartache.” 

“TT suppose she is,” answered Mr. Brisco. ‘“ Yes, I see she is.” 

“We are getting on, I am glad of that,” said Mr. Katzen ; “and 
now you came here to tell me something.” 

“Tcame here to ask whether you had made that remark of 
yours haphazard or from observation, and you will not answer 
me straightforwardly.” 


“My good heavens, dear friend, what can you want more than 
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I have said? I know no young man whose heart is aching ; but 
reason assures me there must be one such young man, if not 
more. Who he is—what he is—where he is, I have no more 
idea than a baby, only he must be, I am sure of it. We have all 
been young; I have been young myself once.” 

If Mr. Katzen hoped to elicit any polite remark from Mr. 
Brisco about his being young still, he was disappointed. “I dare 
say you were,” said Mr. Brisco, “ but that does not help me much.” 

“ No?—yet I think it might. The person who is not too old to 
remember his teens may prove of some service in disentangling 
the vagaries of youth. Give me one end of your skein, and let us 
see what we can do in the way of unravelling it.” 

Again Mr. Brisco paused, then he said hesitatingly, “I have 
scarcely anything to speak about, but yet——” 

“A straw shows how the wind blows, a straw may enable me 
to help your—inexperience.” 

“Put it that way if you like. I am inexperienced in such 
matters. I do not profess to know much about women—my know- 
ledge of girls is even less; but I confess the change which has 
lately come over Abigail—though but for youI admit I might 
have failed to see it—appears to me extraordinary.” 

“T asked you before, as for example ?—and you took huff and 
would have walked off had I not prayed you to remain. Now we 
have come to a comprehension however, what is this metamor- 
phosis which has removed our dear rebellious maiden to a sphere 
not recognisable? IfI met her now, should I feel constrained to 
ask, can this be Abigail ?” 

“ The alteration might not strike you, but it surprises me.” 

“Has her hair turned white in a single night? Has she lines 
across her forehead, and have crow’s-feet stamped their foul 
imprint round her eyes?” 

“‘No; but—you remember how she used to sing ?” 

“T remember, at any rate, how you used to love to hear her 
sing,” answered Mr. Katzen ironically. 

“Well, if I tell you I should be glad to hear her sing now, 
perhaps you will understand the alteration a short time has 
sufficed to work.” 

“What, has Abigail ceased carolling?” asked the new Consul, 
genuinely surprised. 

“ Entirely.” 

“And does she seem out of sorts, as you phrase it?” 

“She is grave, if not sad.” 

“And all this has come about since my departure ?” 

“ All this has come about since your departure.” 
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“ Perhaps she is pining for me.” 

“She may be,” answered Mr. Brisco drily; but there was 
something in his tone which suggested that he did not think it 
probable. 

Mr. Katzen grinned appreciatively. 

“Tam right. Depend upon it,” he said, “Abigail misses her 
old playfellow. Ah, you don’t know, you never knew, what a 
companion I was to our little friend, and, my‘faith! what a com- 
panion she was to me too! I can hear her screams of delight now 
when she used to find where I had stolen away. It was a rare 
house that of Sir Christopher’s for hide-and-seek! Once the 
young monkey led me a pretty dance! "I'was in the dusk ; then— 
after I had exhausted the premises and myself—she jumped out 
on me from the dog-kennel. 

«Come, you awful child,’ I cried, ‘ confess—this is not the first 
time you crept in that hole.’ 

“She put her fingers in her mouth and droppedgher head and 
began rubbing the toe of her right shoe backward and forward 
over the stones—you know her trick—and would have slunk off, 
only I held her fast. 

“¢« How many nights,’ I asked, ‘did you sleep in the dog-kennel 
before Mr. Brisco found you in the cellar ?’ 

«Two, she whispered. 

“Great heavens! Think of it—think of that wretched bag of 
bones dragging itself under those steps and lying there hidden 
while we were all going backwards and forwards! Then consider 
how soon she threw all the trouble off, and went laughing, 
singing, dancing, about the rooms.” 

For a moment Mr. Brisco had clenched his hand tight, but he 
immediately opened it again. 

“How interesting,” he remarked, “not to say instructive, to 
hear of the many things which have been going on under one’s 
own roof without one’s own knowledge!” 

“Very,” agreed Mr. Katzen drily, “especially when one con- 
siders how numerous are the incidents which may be enacting 
now while one remains in a state of equal ignorance.” 

Mr. Brisco looked straight in the new Consul’s face. ‘ Again 
Task you,” he said, “is there any meaning hidden behind your 
words? ” 

“ And again I answer, None, beyond what you English talk so 
much about and really value so little—plain common sense. If 
Miss Abigail has got a lover, do you think it is likely she will take 
you into confidence ? ” 

“Tt is not likely,” confessed Mr. Brisco,-“ and yet——” 
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“Yet what ?” 

“Tf she has got a lover, why should she make a mystery of the 
matter? I suppose all girls get lovers. It is the common lot.” 

“Faith, no; I fancy you are wrong in that conclusion. Asone 
of your own beautiful songs makes a neglected maid say— 

‘I never was guilty of refusing many, 
For, the Lord knows my heart, I’d be thankful for any.’ 
That is right. In the present imperfect state of society there 
is not a Jack for every Jill—besides, some Jills get too many 
Jacks.” 

“ After all,” said Mr. Brisco, “ Abigail’s thoughts may be 
tending in quite another direction. It is possible she has grown 
weary of the old house.” 

“Her weariness must be of very recent date then,” commented 
Mr. Katzen. 

“The change is recent. Formerly, as you know, she picked up 
scraps of learning in an irregular, desultory manner. Without 
much application she——” 

“ Contrived to get herself wonderfully well educated,” finished 
Mr. Katzen. 

“But yet not thoroughly. Now, however, she is devoting 
every spare moment to the acquisition of languages x 

“Languages! What languages?” 

“ Well, amongst others—German a 

“Ach Gott—that is good!” exclaimed Mr. Katzen. “And 
she used to tell me it was the tag, rag, and bobtail—the very 
dregs of all the tongues confounded at Babel. ‘No other nation 
could be found to take it, she would say, ‘and so the Germans 
were forced to have that or nothing.’ 

“*My faith, the Germans have made something out of it since 
Babel,’ I assured her, and then she mocked and cried, ‘ Bah!’” 

“Relations between you do not appear, even on your own 
showing, to have been very cordial,” remarked Mr. Brisco. 

The new Consul shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Among friends, you know——” he said, and left his visitor 
to finish the sentence as might seem to him best. 

How Mr. Brisco did please to finish it must for ever remain 
uncertain, as at that instant Mr. Katzen’s clerk entered to say a 
gentleman was in the outer office who wished to see the Consul 
for New Andalusia at once. 

“JT will call round,” was Mr. Katzen’s cheering assurance as 
Mr. Brisco rose to depart. “Do not} disquiet yourself. The- 
little one and I understand each the other. She will keep no 
secrets from me.” 
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Cuarrrr XV, 
IN A CLEFT STICK. 


Mr. Frank Scorr, to quote John Jeffley’s statement of the 
affair, “made off a sort of living” by sitting on a stool in a bill- 
discounter’s office from nine in the morning till six o’clock at 
night. 

This statement was not quite correct, because young Scott’s 
stool chanced frequently to be vacant, while the clerk himself was 
running about London on his employer’s business, and his hours 
were often longer than those mentioned. Still, the main facts 
were beyond dispute. To Mr. Jeffley’s influence Frank Scott 


owed his appointment, and he was very thankful to have secured 
it. 


When first he entered Fowkes’ Buildings, he felt friendless and 
desolate, as a stranger can feel only in a great city. He had just 
come from the Mediterranean, and the captain of the vessel in 
which he chanced to be the only passenger, recommended him so 
strongly to put up at Mrs. Jeffley’s, that though the young fellow 
hesitated about the matter, he allowed himself to be over-per- 


suaded, and permitted his new friend to take him in tow, and pilot 
the Scott craft safe into that still anchorage, lying as within a 
snug breakwater just out of the roar and bustle of Great Tower 
Street. 

Mrs. Jeffley did not much approve of this new inmate. The 
captain who performed that necessary ceremony of introduction 
was a person who had never stood very high in her good books. 
Some misunderstanding about a gallon of Scotch whisky, which 
had been consumed by a favourite lodger, while paid for by the 
captain, had caused a reference to Mr. Jefiley; which Mrs. Jeffley 
regarded, and rightly, as an infringement of her prerogative as 
master of the house, 

Jack, in his “ stupid way,” at once gave his verdict in favour of 
the captain, a “mean, suspicious wretch nobody wanted to cheat, 
or thought of cheating.” For a long time after that, Mrs. Jeffley 
felt all her rose-leaves were crumpled. 

“The idea,” she said, “of making such a fuss about nothing, 
and going to Mr. Jefiley, too, when a fresh gallon was offered as 
fair and handsome as possible.” 

Over that affair the shoe pinched horribly. If honest Jack 
were innocent of knowledge concerning many things, he at least 
understood the difference between an old and a new whisky, and 
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gave judgment accordingly in favour of the gentleman whose 
liquor had been consumed without his leave. 

For this reason Mrs. Jeffley never subsequently looked with 
much favour on young Scott’s friend. 

“Yes, he can have a room,” she said, answering the inquiry as 
to whether the captain’s companion might tell the cabman to 
fetch in his luggage. ‘As you know, I do not care to take in 
people unable to give my price, still, as you tell me he won't give 
trouble, and means to pay his way regularly, I'll see what I can do.” 

It was not a gracious permission, or graciously spoken. Never- 
theless, the weary young man felt vlad to avail himself of it. 

Ere many days were over, he and Mr. Jeffley happening to 
meet on the threshold, spoke ; and Jack “took to him.” 

Again they spoke, and Jack took to him more; took to him 
with special liking, because the youth said “he was tired of living 
among foreigners, would prefer a crust in England to a whole 
kid out there,” meaning those distant lands, the inhabitants of 
which Mr. Jeffley hated more than, he confessed, it becomes any 
Christian to hate anybody, even “ though he be a Papist,” finished 
Jack, whose religious ideas were as mixed as his notions of 
geography. 

“ He’s one of the right sort,” said Mr. Jeffley to the acquaintance 
whose good services he chanced to be entreating on behalf of 
Frank Scott. “I don’t tell you he’s very bright, because I don’t 
know that he is; but his head’s screwed on the right way, and 
he'll be honest and painstaking, I'll go bail.” 

It was in consequence of this temperate eulogium that place in 
the bill-broker’s came to be secured. 

“Td rather you were going anywhere else,” remarked Mr. 
Jeffley, whose conception of the business of a bill-broker was crude 
in the extreme. His people had never had to do with such folks, 
and it is to be feared Jack imagined young Scott’s employer was 
but a richer sort of bailiff. 

“ Likely as not a money-lender—sixty per cent. chap,” which, 
indeed, the wealthy and respectable individual through whose 
hands millions per annum passed was not. 

His white hair would have stood on end had any one brought 
such business to him. 

Queer paper, nevertheless, did find its way sometimes into Mr. 
Brintolf's office, No. 133 Birchin Lane—very queer—which it is 
but simple justice to say Mr. Brintolf only discounted because of 
the firms through whose instrumentality he made its acquaintance. 

Running brokers, too, brought strange documents thither, 
which sometimes were “put through,” and sometimes not. Often 
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the running broker’s commission was of the smallest. Often, 
too, Mr. Brintolf, talking to his right-hand man, remarked: “We 
cannot have any more of this sort of thing ; ” or, “ Really, Mr. 
ought to know better.” 

In such an office, of necessity little passes but what is known 
to the clerks. 

Mere machines they may seem to an outsider, or even to their 
principal—mere calculating figures, mere writing, copying, 
carrying machines ; but for all that, neither deaf nor blind. 

They may not have much money in their pockets, but they 
carry weighty knowledge in their heads. They know the needy 
man, though his coat may be glossy, his hat new, his linen 
spotless, and his manner jaunty ; credit at his tailor’s and un- 
limited impudence do not deceive them. It is as well known in 
the office whether from that inner room a man passes out empty 
or full, as whether the bills of some great firm have been duly 
paid, or returned dishonoured. 

Often their information is fuller and more accurate than that 
of their employer. They are out and about—they hear words 
dropped that grow weighty when attached to other words; 
without a syllable being uttered they read the meaning of 
a “reference” or a look. They know all the delicate shades 
of meaning attached to such phrases as “refer to drawer,” 
“cheques not cleared,” “ will be attended to,” and so forth. 

The writing on the wall was no plainer to Daniel than the 
story to which the notary’s legend may in business be said to 
form chapter one of volume three. 

All these things and many more became familiar as the 
alphabet to Frank Scott before he had been in Mr. Brintolf’s 
service six months; what he never however could understand, was 
how his principal permitted himself to lose, for the sake of an 
eighth or even sixteenth per cent., thousands. 

Often firms known to the profane outer world as “shaky,” 
whose paper was freely spoken of as “ fishy,” could get discount 
almost up to the hour of final suspension. 

“T would not do it,” thought Frank, criticising, as is the manner 
of clerks, his employer’s mode of doing business. 

No doubt Mr. Scott thought himself very wise in his genera- 
tion—probably he was wise ; yet the fact remains that Mr. Brintolf 
continued rich, and Frank stayed poor. 

Once in his zeal the young man ventured to give his principal 
a hint that there were rumours floating about the solvency of a 
certain house; but he was met with such a snub, he retired 
from the interview crestfallen. 

VOL. LXXIV. L 
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“You'll perhaps keep a quiet tongue in your head for the 
future,” sneered one of his fellows ; and he was so far right that 
if Mr. Frank Scott had heard on good authority the Bank of 
England was going to suspend payment, he would have uttered 
no warning note to Mr. Brintolf. 

“T wish you were out of it,” said Mr. Jeffley more than once, 
but his protégé did not make any complaint. He was an 
assiduous worker, always ready, always willing, always punctual, 
always well. If he found it sometimes hard work to make both 
ends meet, he did not say so. Thanks to the kindness and favour 
of Mr. Jefiley, he enjoyed many advantages at Fowkes’ Buildings. 
He was made free of the Sunday dinner at a mere nominal charge ; 
as a guest he often supped in Jack’s sanctum; he shared the 
master’s fire, and Mr. Jeffley had always a kind look and cheering 
word for him—both of which were far more to the lonely young 
fellow’s heart than the various material advantages he enjoyed 
through his friend’s favour. 

Mrs. Jeffley was not always, as has been hinted, considerate 
to him, on occasion using her lodger, who had so little money to 
spare, almost scurvily, and certainly grudging the liking that 
unworthy creature Jack entertained for a person who had come, 
nobody knew from where; but all this did not ruffle Frank’s 
composure much, or affect Jack Jefiley at all. 

“The lad has more packed away inside him than many people 
think for,” he was wont to remark in his “slow” thoughtful 
manner. “ He has more in him than I gave him credit for.” 

“Pity he does not turn to and make something out of it,” 
retorted Mrs. Jefiley. ‘“ Why, as Mr. Katzen truly says, he’s only 
earning boy’s wages and doing man’s work.” 

“That's right enough,” returned Mr. Jeffley, though not 
cordially, for he did not like admitting that Mr. Katzen could 
be right, even in so self-evident a matter. 

“ And why he refused such a good offer as Mr. Katzen made 
him, I am sure I can’t imagine.” 

Mr. Jeffley thought he could, but he was wise enough to hold 
his tongue. 

“But then I suppose he knows his own business best,” pro- 
ceeded Mrs. Jeffley. 

“T dare say he does,” agreed Mr. Jeffley meekly. 

“ Or thinks he does,” snapped Mrs. Jefiley. 

“ He tells me he is gaining great experience,” ventured Jack. 

“Tt is to be hoped it will do him some good,” said Mrs. 
Jeffley. 

‘“‘T am sure I hope it will,” answered her husband. 
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“ And I’m very sure it won’t,” retorted Mrs. Jefiley. 

“T think you are wrong, my dear.” 

“Time will show,” was the reply. “Here he is though, and I 
suppose wanting his tea just as if he paid me thousands a year 
instead of a few shillings a weck.” 

“A man wants his tea whether he’s rich or poor,” declared 
Mr. Jeffley, which suggestion being only received with a disgusted 
“There! get out of my way, do. Can’t you see I want to open 
the sideboard?” Jack repaired to a window that presented a 
view over nothing, and fell to whistling softly. 

In the middle of this performance Frank Scott entered the 
room. As matters turned out, he did not desire any tea—all he 
wished was Mr. Jeffley’s companionship to the theatre. Two 
tickets had been given him, and he proposed they should repair to 
the Adelphi together. 

Mr. Jeffley however refused to avail himself of the chance. 
He was tired, he said, and too old to care for such things. If 
the Missis liked to go with Frank 

“The Missis has something else to do,” interrupted Mrs. 
Jeffley. 

“Then perhaps some one in the house may care for the 
tickets,” said Frank, laying them on the table ; “ I won’t goif you 
or Mr. Jeffley don’t.” 

“ Well, I’m sure!” declared Mrs. Jeffley, but what she was sure 
of she never condescended to explain. 

“Come out for a stroll, Mr. Jeffley, as you won't go to the 
theatre,’ entreated Frank, “it’s a lovely evening, and a stroll will 
do you good.” 

* Well, I don’t mind if I do stretch my legs a bit,” conceded 
Mr. Jeffley, moving lazily towards the door. 

“They’re too long already,” remarked his better half, uncon- 
sciously repeating an old joke, which however she did not mean 
for a joke. To her the whole business of her husband’s misdeeds 
seemed most serious. 

“You need not be afraid ; they'll not grow much more, mother, I 
think,” said Mr. Jeffley with a deprecatory laugh. ‘“ Come along, 
Frank,” and the pair departed pursued by a shrill aspiration 
from Mrs. Jeffley that she hoped they’d get “home before 
morning.” 

“Which way?” asked Mr. Jeffley as they emerged into Great 
Tower Street. 

“ Any way that is quiet,” answered Frank, “for I have some- 
thing particular to say to you.” 

“Let’s take a turn then through Finsbury. The a is 

I 
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quiet enough at all times. Nothing gone wrong at the office, 
I hope?” 

“Nothing at all. The matter I want to talk to you about 
does not concern me, except indirectly, in the least.” 

“ All right then,” exclaimed Mr. Jefiley cheerfully ; “ now I can 
wait with an easy mind till you like to begin.” 

They were about to cross the street at Mark Lane when they 
met Abigail walking swiftly eastward. Mr. Jeffley lifted his hat, 
but Frank took no notice of her, while she looked at him as she 
might at a stranger. 

“ Likely girl, that,” remarked Mr. Jefiley, turning his head and 
looking after the retreating figure. ‘‘ You know who she is, I 
suppose ?” 

“Mr. Brisco’s ward, isn’t she ?” 

“Yes, that is so. Hillo! there’s Katzen—see him ?” 

Frank Scott did see that gentleman scudding rapidly along in 
the direction Abigail had just taken. For a second he turned 
red and hesitated; then setting his face steadily northward, he 
said : 

“If we stop looking after everyone we know, we shan’t get to 
Vinsbury to-night.” 

In the City business was over for the day. The lanes, streets, 
and alleys, lately teeming with anxious, hurrying life, were lone 
and silent as some country road. The men who had a few hours 
before hurried through them, intent on improving the last 
commercial moment that day might hold, were scattered north, 
east, south, and west. They were dressing for dinner in Belgravia, 
they had partaken of tea at Bow; some, care keeping them close 
company, sauntered through well-kept grounds at Dulwich, Herne 
Hill, Beckenham, and other favourite resorts close te the People’s 
Palace ; out Enfield and Barnet very many resorted, thankful 
for the keen, bracing air which seemed to string up their nerves 
for another wrestle with fate; wherever they were scattered, 
these City bees at all events, they had left for a time the great 
hive empty. To a few housekeepers, companies’ porters, beadles, 
the members of the Fire Brigade, small retail shopkeepers, the 
care of the deserted City was entrusted. 

Children skipped on the pavement ; women, nursing their babies, 
stood in the doorways or sat on the steps; Italians ground out 
popular airs on asthmatic organs, while little girls danced and 
little boys gaped. The silent hour held its spell over that small, 
surprisingly rich, immensely powerful land guarded by a mythical 
dragon, and a scarce more real grasshopper. Any one who liked 
to talk might have done so to his heart’s content. 
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“What is hindering you?” asked Mr. Jefiley. “ We are quiet 
enough now in all conscience.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Frank, “I think I shall be able to talk 
better in the Circus.” 

They turned along New Broad Street and walked on in silence 
till they had passed Moorfields Chapel and’ were close to the 
London Institution, then the younger man slipped his hand 
within Jack’s arm. What a brawny arm it was!-—what a stalwart 
fellow! Upright in mind and body, Frank felt his friend to be. 

“Well, old boy?” said Jack interrogatively, but Frank only 
drew a little nearer to his side—a little nearer still. 

“ Doesn't this suit you?” asked Mr. Jefiley. ‘“ Why you must 
be hard to please. Come—out with whatever it is you have in 
your mind. Screw up your courage. Like a bad tooth—one 
wrench and it will be over.” 

Frank laughed. “Iam going to ask you something,” he said. 
“You must not be offended.” 

“ Go ahead—it’s not easy to offend me.” 

“T only want to know if your people have latterly found their 
business falling off at all?” 

Jack Jefiley stopped short. 

“ What the concern is that of yours ?” he retorted. 

The expression Jack used was very strong indeed, for he felt 
both surprised and angry. 

“Do not eat me up alive before I have said what I want to 
say,” entreated the other. ‘ Why can’t you give me a straight 
answer to a straight question? I did not ask it out of mere 
curiosity, believe me.” 

“T don’t care why the deuce you asked it,” returned Mr. 
Jeffley. “If you think you are going to get me to talk about the 
affairs of my employers you are confoundedly mistaken—that’s 
all! ” 

“Then you won't tell me? No, you need not try to throw me 
off, for I have a great deal to tell you——” 

“ Have you? And suppose I don’t want to hear it?” 

“T intend that you shall hear it. Come, Mr. Jeffley, hasn’t 
trade been somewhat dull lately !” 

“Now look here,” said the person thus addressed, stopping 
suddenly in the middle of the pavement and surveying his com- 
panion with eyes full of amazed and sad rebuke. “I don’t want 
to quarrel with you, but I must if you go on in this way. When 
I first went to Deedes I said to myself, ‘ Now, Jack, you must mind 
what you’re about. Talk as much as you like about your own 
affairs, but no talk, if you please, concerning your masters. 
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Whether they are doing well. or ill, say nothing. Turn the key 
on your mouth as you do on the cellars.’ I have done that 
during all the years I’ve been with them. No man, or woman 
either, has known aught of Deedes’ business through me. What 
I’ve never mentioned to my own wife it’s unlikely I'd speak about 
to a stripling like yourself, so drop it—that’s all I’ve to say. One 
word’s as good as ten when a man’s in earnest. Drop it, or I'll 
have to drop you.” 

“No, Mr. Jefiley, you won’t,” replied Frank, “not even when I 
tell you that without word from you I know Deedes’ business has 
been falling off. No—I shall not stop now till I have finished my 
say. You ‘can’t think where the trade is going.’ Messrs. 
Deedes don’t know where the trade has gone, but I know. Mr. 
Gregson, though drawing a salary from your house, is working a 
business on his own account, and if your people do not put a spoke 
in his wheel, they will soon find themselves without custom—that’s 
all.” 

As Frank Scott proceeded in his sentence Mr. Jefiley’s face was 
a study. Horror and incredulity were stamped upon it, and for 
a moment after the stream of information ceased to inundate him, 
he remained silent like one suddenly stricken dumb. 

“ Repeat that all again, will you?” he said at last; “it’s a good 
joke I dare say, but I scarcely grasp the full beauty of it yet. I 
never was, to say, very quick.” 

“There is not much of joke about the matter,” answered Frank. 
“Your manager has been skimming the cream of your trade for 
many a month past. If that is a jest, I cannot see it.” 

“Get along with you, do!” exclaimed Mr. Jeffley giving the 
young man a playful shove. “For a minute you frightened me— 
made my heart leap into my mouth—but I know you are only 
making fun. Mr. Gregson a rogue—why you will be saying next 
I have been robbing the firm !” 

“No, I will not, but I know and will stick to what I say, that 
Mr. Gregson is carrying on a business in King Street, Piccadilly, 
under another name, and that he is gradually working up a connec- 
tion there.” 

“Oh! this is going a trifle too far,” said Mr. Jeffley, laughing 
uneasily. “ Perhaps as you have told me so much, you won’t mind 
adding the name he trades under ?” 

“Twas going to tell you that. He is associated with Roth- 
sattel & Co., who are considered to import the finest Rhenish and 
Moselle wines that find their way into London.” 

“ Rothsattel & Co.!” repeated Jack Jefiley, stunned. 

' “Yes, they have offices in King Street; one restaurant in 
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Crown Court; another just out of Leicester Square; and a third 
in Paul’s Bakehouse Yard, Godliman Street.” 

“Do you know what you are saying?” asked Mr. Jefiley. 

“Certainly I do. I can give you chapter and verse for every 
statement I have advanced. He is selling some of your firm’s old 
port and special sherries in order to attract custom, but before 
long he will be strong enough to kick St. Dunstan’s Hill over, and 
when he does, if Messrs. Deedes let him go on long enough, they 
may look out—that is all.” 

“But how did you come to an understanding of all this?” 
asked Mr. Jefiley. 

“By keeping my mouth shut and my eyes and ears open,” 
answered Frank shortly. ‘I have had my suspicions for a long 
time, but I would not speak till I had proof positive. As sure as 
I stand here Mr. Gregson is underselling you, and sending your 
customers to Rothsattel, where they can get such hock and claret 
as cannot be had except for fabulous prices elsewhere.” 

“T can’t believe it,” said Mr. Jeffley. “Ido not mean that I 
think you are inventing the story, but you are deceived, that is 
all. You are mistaken—totally r 

“AmI? Oh! very well—perhaps I may be—only let there be 
no mistake on one point. Do not forget I have warned you in 
time ; and when the worst comes, hold me blameless.” 

“ Wait a minute, wait a minute, don’t be in such a hurry. Can 
you wonder at my being loth to take in a story like this all at 
once? It is not easy to gulpit down. Though I never was over 
and above partial to Mr. Gregson, still, you know, this goes beyond 
everything. It is impossible to credit that a man of his character 
and holding his position could turn out such a blackguard.” 

“T do not ask you to credit what I have taken a lot of time to 
find out, but I am ready to stand to it anywhere and before any 
one. Tell your people or not, just as you like. The matter does 
not concern me, but I have a shrewd suspicion you will find it 
affect you.” 

“ Dear—dear,” said Mr. Jeffley piteously, “what a hot-headed 
chap youare! You first take my breath away, and then you 
abuse me like a pickpocket, because I can’t see as you do. Here’s 
a nice cleft stick you put mein. There never was a fellow hated 
mischief-making and story-telling more than I do. I've tried to 
steer a clear course—to keep out of trouble and make none. With 
what sort of a face could I go before my gentlemen and say, ‘ Mr. 
Gregson, while pocketing your money, is slyly cutting your 
throat.’ They would think I was mad, and send for a policeman 
and a strait-waistcoat.” 
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“Thave no doubt they would,” replied young Scott, “if you 
spoke as you speak to me, and looked as you are looking now. 
Better consider what I have told you, and what I can prove ; but 
I warn you there is no time to lose. Take your courage in your 
hand about ten o’clock to-morrow, and let your firm know how the 
case stands. Supposing they want me send a line to Birchin 
Lane, and I'll run round in the middle of the day.” 

“See, Scott,” began Mr. Jeffley, “do you mean this seriously ; do 
you say, upon your soul, what you have told me is all gospel 
truth—that you think it is my bounden duty to let the people I 
serve know they are being cheated ?” 

“Upon my soul, I have told you nothing but what is the bare 
truth, and if you do not let your people know at once you will 
repent your silence.” 

There ensued a moment of irresolution ; then in the twilight 
Frank could see his friend’s countenance hardening into determi- 
nation. 

“T won’t sleep on it,” he said at last. “Come along with me 
(you'll face it out too, won’t you ?) to Mr. Fulmer; he lives with 
his mother in Hamilton Place, close by Hyde Park Corner. We'll 
take a Piccadilly *bus at the Bank. You make no objection I 
suppose ?” 

“I make no objection,” answered the younger man; “that 
which I have said I will stick to.” 


Cuarter XVI. 
THE INTERVIEW. 


Mr. Fuumer proved to be at home, and on sending in their names 
Jack and his friend were ushered into a library, where, so said 
the servant, his master would soon see them. 

Jack sat down near the door. Frank took a chair at a little 
distance. Neither addressed a word to the other; since leaving 
Finsbury Circus they had not spoken a syllable. When young 
Scott would have settled the fare, Mr. Jeffley with a mute gesture 
signified that he meant to be paymaster. Had both men been 
going to execution they could not have showed a graver or steadier 
front. Had Jack repaired to Hamilton Place to confess that since 
his first entry into Messrs. Deedes’ service his life could not be 
regarded save as a long fraud, his face could scarcely have seemed 
sadder, or his manner been more over-strung. Great emotions were 
in fact things quite out of his line. He would have made a 
wretched tragedian. To his simple mind it appeared horrible 
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that wickedness could exist at all; but that it should enter even 
into that holy of holies, Deedes’ offices, and in the shape of a 
trusted and confidential servant, appeared worse still. Further, 
he did not feel at all satisfied as to how Mr. Fulmer might receive 
his communication. He had doubts about Frank Scott, just as 
the Israelites had when they saw David starting to meet the 
Philistine with naught in his hand save a sling and five smooth 
stones. He believed the young fellow was confident of the 
righteousness of his case; but Mr. Fulmer might not see with his 
eyes, or hear with his ears, and if he failed to do so, Jack did not 
of course know exactly what might come to pass. Only he thought 
storms would ensue—storms,and tempests likely to render Deedes’ 
cellars anything rather than safe or pleasant places in which to 
remain. 

However, if a thing had to be done, the sooner it was done the 
better. Jack felt that after such a communication he could not 
have closed his eyes the whole night long. 

If the story were a mistake—why, Mr. Fulmer was the proper 
person to satisfy himself on that point. To Jack Jeffley’s possibly 
dull mind there seemed to be but one course to take, and so he took 
it. Supposing it necessary to open such a dreadful budget, nothing 
could be gained by deferring the operation till the next morning. 
For good or for evil he would get the affair over—and having thus 
determined, he sat silent, while Frank Scott sat silent too. 

On the mantelpiece a clock ticked softly. It chimed three- 
quarters past eight o’clock, then four. While the last stroke of 
nine was sounding the door opened and Mr. Fulmer came in. He 
was a large man, taller than Mr. Jeffley, and about twice his 
girth. He had a bull neck, a broad forehead, grizzly black hair 
which had already served its owner the scurvy trick of leaving 
him partly bald; shaggy eyebrows; quite dark, not unkindly 
eyes; a short nose inclined to turn up; a large mouth destitute 
of corners; a great expanse of closely shaved chin—an even 
greater expanse of face destitute of any natural ornament save a 
bristling greyish moustache ; not an atom of breed in a single 
feature, though his mother was a lord’s daughter, but yet with a 
certain look of power about him inherited possibly from the 
paternal Fulmer, who had left enough money behind him to 
render his son a very important partner in the St. Dunstan Hill 
firm. 

His garments fitted him as tightly as clothes coulddo. The 
tailor’s skill must have been put on its mettle to compass such a 
miracle of bracing-in. 

Both men rose at his entrance. 
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“Be seated—be seated,” he said with a lordly air. “Sorry to 
have kept you waiting, Jeffley, but I was at dinner. What is it? 
—warehouse not on fire I hope?” 

“No, the warehouse is not on fire, sir,—at least it was not 
when I saw it last. I have come about a worse matter than fire, 
I am afraid.” 

“Worse matter than fire,” repeated Mr. Fulmer, “why, what 
could be worse? Mr. Deedes is not dead, is he?” 

** Not that I am aware of, sir. The fact is ” but here Jack 
broke down abruptly and looked appealingly towards Frank Scott. 

“What is the fact?” asked Mr. Fulmer, glancing impatiently 
from one to the other of his visitors. .““If you are aware of the 
nature of what Mr. Jeffley has come to say,” he added, speaking 
direct to Frank Scott, “help him out, will you. Don’t let us 
keep the matter dawdling about all the evening.” 

“Mr. Jeffley wants to tell you something concerning your 
manager, which he thinks it behoves you to know,” answered the 
younger man thus appealed to. 

“About Gregson? He has not bolted, has he?” 

“No, he has not bolted,” answered Mr. Jefiley, adopting for 
convenience sake his principal’s unconventional expression, and 
indeed too dazed to know well what he was saying; “ but I hear 
he is working a business on his own account, and——” 

“Stop a moment,” commanded Mr. Fulmer. “When did you 
hear this?” 

“To-night sir ; an hour ago.” 

“ How did you hear it?” 

“ He heard it from me,” said Frank Scott boldly. 

“This is a very serious charge,” observed Mr. Fulmer. “I 
hope you are prepared to substantiate it ? ” 

“TI think I can substantiate it,” answered the young man with 
modest assurance. But to Jack Jeffley that word “think” 
sounded like the knell of doom. 

“You shall tell me the story your own way,” observed Mr, 
Fulmer, in that quiet tone which conveyed such an idea of 
power; “ but first I wish to know who you are?” 

“My name is Francis Scott,” was the reply. “I am clerk in 
Mr. Brintolf’s office in Birchin Lane, and I lodge with Mr. 
Jefiley.” 

“What is Mr. Brintolf?” 

“ A bill-broker.” 

“Very good ; now go on.” 

Frank Scott went on. He told how, being on one occasion 
instructed to call and order some Rhenish wine for Mr. Brintolf 
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from Messrs. Rothsattel & Co., the invoice was made out for 
him by Mr. Gregson whom he knew by sight, in person. 

“T thought that odd,” proceeded the young man, “but the 
matter slipped from my memory till I had occasion to go to 
Rothsattels’ again. That time I did not see Mr. Gregson, but I 
heard his voice in the counting-house. He and Mr. Conrad 
Rothsattel—as I learnt afterwards the younger Mr. Rothsattel is 
called—were talking in German. I understand German, and as 
they were not speaking in whispers I soon gathered Mr. Gregson 
had a large stake in the King Street business. Then it occurred 
to me something strange must be going on, because I could not 
imagine it likely you would give your consent to such an 
arrangement. Still in London one never knows. After a while, 
however, two of Mr. Brintolf’s customers began to talk in our 
office about the quality of Rothsattels’ wines. One said they 
were selling wonderfully fine ports and sherries at a compara- 
tively low rate; the other said he had dealt with you for years, 
and defied any firm in London to beat you in quality ; his friend 
laughed, and advised him to give Rothsattels a trial. They 
got their Spanish wines, he assured the other, from the 
same house as supplied you, and yet they sold the same or a 
superior article at five-and-twenty per cent. less. The very next 
day I saw your van delivering wine at Rothsattels’ place in 
Leicester Square. Then I began to get uneasy, and thought I 
would devote myself a little to finding out the rights of the 
matter.” 

“‘ And you discovered ——” 

“That Mr. Gregson is drawing on Rothsattel & Co., and 
Rothsattel & Co. are drawing on Gregson; that they are both 
paying pretty high for having their paper done—that when any 
of your customers want, say, a fine Moselle wine, Mr. Gregson 
remarks, ‘You had better go to Rothsattels’ in King Street, 
Piccadilly, our firm never touch those light wines. Then when 
the man goes to King Street he is asked to taste one of your own 
sherries, and told he can be supplied at some low figure. Of 
course the object is to work up a trade. Almost any day Mr. 
Gregson may announce his intention of leaving you, but meantime 
he is doing you all the injury he possibly can.” 

“Tt sounds ingenious—and there may be something in what 
you suggest,” observed Mr. Fulmer. “May I ask how you came 
to be cognizant of that little matter of the cross bills. Through 
your employer’s books, eh ?” 

“ No,” answered Frank, colouring a little. ‘“ Mr. Brintolf has 
never, so far as I am aware, had any other dealings with Rothsattel 
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or Gregson than purchasing a few dozens of Nierstein, for which his 
son, who is delicate, has a fancy.” 

“Then how did you get to know so much about this affair ?” 

“IT would rather not tell you, because the person who mentioned 
these bills to me might get into trouble. He spoke casually on 
the subject—quite accidentally. He did not know at the time 
I had any interest in the people, and he does not know 
now.” 

“You have busied yourself considerably to get at all these 
details.” 

“Yes, I suppose I have.” 

“ And what do you expect to receive in return?” 

“Tam afraid I do not exactly understand.” 

“For so clever a young fellow you have become suddenly rather 
stupid. Indeed I am inclined to believe you are somewhat stupid 
—you ought to have bargained for your price beforehand.” 

“T have no price.” 

“Leave your reward to our generosity, eh? Surely that was 
scarcely wise.” 

“T want no reward.” 

“You mean to teil me you have taken all this extraordinary 
amount of trouble out of pure consideration for, and a friendly 
feeling towards, our firm ?” 

“T do not mean to tell you anything of the kind,” retorted 
Frank. “If Mr. Jeffley had not chanced to be in your employ- 
ment, Mr. Gregson might have gone on playing his double game 
for ever without let or hindrance from me.” 

“You do not consider it your duty then to expose villainy ?” 

“Indeed Ido not. I have something else to think of than 
stripping the masks off rogues I meet every day of my life. 
Further, Mr. Fulmer, if you will forgive a young man poor asI am 
speaking so bluntly to a man rich as you are—I have a notion 
that great firms ought to be able to find out for themselves 
whether they are being cheated without any help or private infor- 
mation from outsiders.” 

“Frank, I never thought you would let your tongue run away 
with you,” remonstrated Mr. Jeffley. 

“If I have said anything to offend Mr. Fulmer, I beg to 
apologise,” answered the young man. “ WhatI did, I did for you, 
and you only. Perhaps I had better have held my peace and let 
Mr. Gregson run to the end of his tether. However, that can’t be 
helped now.” 

“You are a very hot-tempered young man,” remarked Mr. 
Fulmer with an indulgent smile. 
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“Perhaps you are right,” answered Frank, “though no one 
ever accused me of being so before this evening.” 

“T assure you, sir, that is quite true,” pleaded Mr. Jeffley ; “ long 
as I have known Scott, he has never in my presence lost his self- 
control till now.” 

“ Which only shows how true it is, we may live with a person 
for years and have no idea of his real character,” said Mr. Fulmer 
enigmatically. 

“ Having heard what I did hear,” observed Mr. Jefiley, reverting 
to the original question, “I thought it only my duty to come 
straight away to you, sir.” 

“ That I quite understand,” answered Mr. Fulmer. ‘“ WhatIdo 
not understand, however, is why your friend here considered it his 
duty to stir in the matter ?” 

“AsI have said before, no feeling of duty entered into the 
question,” retorted Frank. “ Mr. Jeffley has shown kindness to 
me ever since I first saw him, and I thought—erroneously it 
seems—that, as a matter of common gratitude, I ought to let him 
know ioere was an unprincipled scoundrel in the same employ- 
ment as himself.” 

“You have done no harm by your interference as yet,” remarked 
Mr. Fulmer with calm tolerance. “If you can manage to say 
nothing more, you may perhaps do good.” 

“You may rest satisfied I shall meddle no more in the matter,” 
said Frank with conviction. 

He had risen some time previously in order to deliver his 
sentiments with greater effect, and as the conversation proceeded 
Mr. Jeffley had risen likewise in order to keep him company. 

“Tf you had not so explicitly stated you were only desirous 
of serving Mr. Jeffley,” observed Mr. Fulmer, also rising as if 
to end the interview, “I would thank you for your well-meant 
warning.” 

“No need to thank me,” muttered the young man, moving 
towards the door. 

“ Good-night,” said Mr. Fulmer civilly ; “I am afraid you have 
given yourself a vast amount of trouble. Good-night, Mr. Jeffley. 
I shall see you in the morning.” 

“T hope to the Lord,” thought Jack as he strode along 
Piccadilly, experiencing some difficulty in keeping pace with 
Frank’s impatient steps, “he has not it in his mind to give me 
notice. I should scarce feel a bit surprised; and Mr. Deedes ill 
too, and Mr. Tunstall trying to break his neck in Switzerland.’ 
“Do you know,” he said, not angrily or nastily, because that was 
not Jack’s way, but with a sort of mild expostulation, “I cannot 
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see why we should walk so very fast, even though Mr. Fulmer did 
chance to rile you.” 

“Oh! I am not riled,” answered Frank, slackening his pace 
however ; “ still he is a beast.” 

“ Come, come, gently now,” said Mr. Jeffley as though soothing 
a restive horse. ‘“ Mr. Fulmer is not halfa bad fellow, if you know 
how to take him. Every man has his own ways, and people like 
ourselves have to put up with them. I found it hard at first 
to remember my right place; but bless you, that’s nothing to fret 
about when you get used to it. I suppose you did not give the 
matter a thought, but first or last you never once said ‘sir’ to 
him.” 

“ Who is he that I should ‘sir’ him ?” asked Frank hotly. “He 
is not my master.” 

“He is mine though,” answered Jack. 

“Tf I have done you any harm with him,” exclaimed the young 
man, instantly penitent, “I am sorry; but he did provoke me. 
From the first he looked and spoke as if we were both dirt under 
his feet, and then to ask me what I expected for trying to do his 
firm a good turn. Confound him!” 

“T hope you feel better now,” suggested Mr. Jefiley. 

“T only wish,” went on Frank, “I had never opened my lips 
about the matter.” 

“So don’t I,” returned his friend. “It was right for my people 
to know what is going on. Whatever happens, I shall be glad to 
think you told them. It is off our shoulders now. Come, cheer 
u a 

it was impossible to resist Mr. Jeffley’s honest face and hearty 
manner, and after a little Frank did try to cheer up and strive to 
master his irritation. Notwithstanding his best efforts, however, 
he carried a somewhat gloomy face back with him to Fowkes’ 
Buildings; while Jack, over whom the idea of losing his post 
loomed darkly, played so indifferent a part at supper that Mus. 
Jeffley exclaimed in hot indignation : 

“T wonder what has become to all you men to-night. There’s 
Mr. Katzen taken himself off to bed in a tantrum about something 
or other, and now here you come in looking as pleasant as if you 
had found sixpence and lost a shilling.” 

“ You must not be cross with me, wifey, if I am not very bright,” 
answered Jack, getting up and stroking the divine Maria’s still 
abundant hair. ‘“ We have walked rather too far, and I feel done 
up a trifle—that’s all.” 

“ Ard enough too,” remarked Mrs. Jefiley, “ when it makes you 
look as if everybody belonging to you was dead and buried.” 
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“T ought not to have persisted in walking back,” said Frank. 
“Tt is all my fault, Mrs. Jeffley, and I am now so tired myself I 
think the best thing I can do is to follow Mr. Katzen’s example 
and go to bed.” 

“And Ill do the same thing,” declared Mr. Jeffley, adding 
softly as he and Frank passed up the stairs together, “I wonder 
what has put Katzen out?” 

Miss Abigail’s lover, had he chosen, could have hazarded a guess 
on the subject. 

In no worse temper perhaps had Mr. Katzen ever returned to 
the Jeffley mansion. Abigail contrived to give him the slip in 
Great Tower Street, but calling subsequently in Botolph Lane 
he secured the doubtful advantage of half-an-hour’s téte-d-téte with 
his lady-love. 

He found her not in the least changed for the better. She 
flouted, derided, tormented him. Of her own accord she said she 
had met with a gentleman who was going to teach her the organ. 

“ Young or old ?” questioned Mr. Katzen. 

“ Young, of course,” she replied, “but a great musician. He 
studied in Germany, and is steeped in harmony up to his very 
ears.” 

“T suppose that is why you are learning German,” Mr. Katzen 
observed. 

“Perhaps,” she answered, without expressing surprise at his 
knowledge. 

“So as to be able to talk with him in that language?” 

“Yes,—and unless you are present, no one will know what we 
are saying. We can say anything we like then.” 

“Tt seems to me you make no scruple about saying anything 
you like in English.” 

“Oh! I don’t know—a foreign tongue seems to give one such 
freedom.” 

“Well, I wish you joy of your freedom with your new friend, 
or shall I say lover ?” 

“You can say which you like.” Not exactly an agreeable 
permission. 

Mrs. Jeffley was quite right—something had “come to” her 
mankind that evening. 

Jack tossed and tumbled through the hours which should have 
been devoted to sleep, dreading the interview indicated by Mr. 
Fulmer as impending, yet heartily wishing it over. 

About noon next day that gentleman made his appearance at 
the vaults, ostensibly to issue directions concerning some wine 
lying in bond, but really to remark to Mr. Jeffley : 
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“Tt will be as well to say nothing about the matter we were 
speaking of last night. Your irascible young friend may be 
mistaken, or he may have exaggerated matters a little. In any 
case I wish no notice taken of the affair. You understand me?” 

Jack did not in the least, though he answered “ Perfectly, sir.” 

“ And if you see your friend you might give him a hint.” 

“ He won't need one, sir; but I will tell him what you say.” 

“Thank you, Jeffley. Things are very quiet.” 

“Very quiet indeed, sir; but they are always quiet at this time 
of the year.” 








